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To the Right Hotiourable 


GEOR GE 


Mar quiſs, Earl, and Vikeunt Hal- 
lifax, Baron of Eland, Lord 
Privy Seal, and one of his Ma- 
jeltys s moſt Honourable Privy 


Council. 


MY LORD, 


Fi TI have ſet down the only Opportunity J ever 
had of kiſſing your Lordſhip's Hands amongſt 
the happy Encounters of my Life, and take 
this Occaſion, ſo many Yeats after, to tell you” 
ſo; your Lordſhip will not, I hope, think your- 
ſelf injured by ſuch a Declaration from a Man 
that honours You; nor condemn my Ambition, 
eohen I publifh to the World, that I am not allo. 
gether unknown to You. Your Loraſbip, p erad< 
venture, may have forgot a Converſation 5 little 
worthy your Remembrance: But the Memcry of 
your Lordjhip*s. obliging Faſhion to me all that 
Time, tan never die with me; and though my 
Acknowledgment arrives thus late at you, I laue 
never lef! it at home when 1 went abroad into 
the beſt Company. My Lord, I cannot, I would 
not flatter you, I do not think your Lordhip ca- 
E of being Oe neither am I inclined to 
A 2 as 


"DEDICATION. 
do it to thoſe that are : But I cannot forbear to 
ſay, that 'T then received ſurb an Impriſſim of 
your Virtue and ngble Nature, as, will ſtay with 
me for ever. This will either excuſe the Liberty 
I preſume to take in this Dedication, or, at leaſt, 
make it no Wonder, and I am fo confident in your 
Lerdſbip's Genergſiy, that I aſſure myſelf you 


will not deny your Protection io a Man whoſe 

greateſt publick Crime is, that of an ill Writer. 
| ” better Bock (i there be a better of the Kind) 
(in the Original I mean) had been a Preſent more 


fitly ſuited to your Lordſbip's Quality and Merit, 
and to my Devotion. I could hardly wiſh it ſuch : 
But as it is, I lay it at your Lordſhip's Feet, to- 
ney with, 
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Your Lon DSH1P's moſt Humble, 


and moſt Obedient Servant, 


= Cbarles Cotton. 
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Have too long delayed my Thanks to you 
I for giving me ſuch an obliging Evidence 
ot your Remembrance : That alone would have 
been a welcome Preſet, but when joined with 
the Book in the World I am the beſt enter- 
tained with, it raiſeth a ſtrong Deſire in me 
to be better known, where I am ſure to be fo 
much pleaſed, I have 'till now thought Wit 
could not be tranſlated, and do ſtill retain ſo 
much of that Opinion, that I believe it impoſ- 
ſible, except by one whoſe Genius cometh 4 
to that of the Author. | You have the original 
Strength of his Thought, that it almoſt tempts 
| a Man to believe the Tranſmigration of Souls, 
and that his being uſed to Hills, 1s come into 
the Moor-Lands, to reward us here in Eng- 
land, for doing him more Right than his 
Country will afford him. He hath by your 
Means, mended his firſt Edition. To tran- 
ſplant and make him ours, 1s not only a valu- 
able Acquiſition to us, but a juſt Cenſure of 
_ critical I of thoſe French Scrib- 
5 lers 


„A Letter to Mr. COTTON.- | 
lers who have taken Pains to make little Cavils 
and Exceptions to leſſen the Reputation of this 
eat Man, whom Nature hath made too big 

: confine him to the Exactneſs of a ſtudie 
Stile. He let his Mind have it's full Flight, 
and ſheweth, by a generous Kind of Negli- 
- gence, that he did not write for Praife, but to 
give the World a true Picture of himſelf and 
of Mankind. He ſcorned affected Periods, or 
to pleaſe the miſtaken Reader with an empty 
Chime of Words. He hath no Affection to 
ſet himſelf out, and deperideth wholly upon 
the natural Force of what is his own, and the 
excellent Application of what he borroweth. 

Tau ſee, Sir, I have Kindneſs enough for 

Monſieur de Montaigne to be your Rival; but 

no-: body can now pretend to be in equal Com- 
petition with you: I do willingly yield it is na 

mall Matter for a Man to do to a more proſpe- 

rous Lover; and if you will repay this Piece 

of Juſtice with another, pray believe, that he 

who can tranſlate ſuch an Author without do- 

ing him wrong, muſt not only make me glad 
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READER 


I. would rhaps be looked upon as a 


Piece of neſs in us, to attempt any 
thing in Commendation of Montaigne and 
his ingenious Tranſlator, after the Character 
iven of them by ſo learned a Hand as the 
Try of Hallifax : Nothing material can 
be added to what he has ſaid on the Subject; 
but, nevertheleſs, a Word or two may not be 
altogether unneceſſary, in Regard to this new 
Impreſſion of a Book, the Original of which 
has been in Demand in Fance ever ſince the 
firſt Publication of it there 130 Fears ago. 
Mr. Cotton has, indeed, ſucceeded to a Mi- 
racle in his Tranſlation of ſo celebrated a Piece, 
and we are thoroughly perſuaded that very 
few Frenchmen now living, were they to un- 
dertake the Taſk, would find themſelves ca- 
pable of turning Montaigne s Efſays into mo- 
dern French with the ſame Spirit and Juſtice to 
the Author; but ſtill our Franflatos was not 
altogether infallible : He had certainly one « 
the moſt difficult Books in the World to 
le with, and he complains of it himſelf mn 
Pio Proface - It is no Wonder then that he fell 
- into ſuch * Which we ſhould not only 
4 have 


To the READER. 
have fallen into ourſelyes, but probably have 
committed a great many more, had he not firſt 
trod the rugged Way before us. All we ven- 
tured to do has been only to mend the few 
Errors in him that obviouſly appeared to us to 
be ſuch, and to change- his Language where 
fifty Years had rendered it any Way harſh or 
obſolete : This was the utmoſt of our View; 
and we can aſſure our Readers, that in purſu- 
ing it we have altered Mr. Coſton's Proſe in a- 
bove three thouſand Places; but as to his Poe- 
try, we thought fit to let it remain as we found 
it, except upon one or two Occaſions. Whether 
the Alterations we have made are for the better 
or not, is what we muſt ſubmit to the Judg- 
ment of the Public, whom it has been our 
earneſt Endeavours to pleaſe by a new Edition 
of a Book ſo conſtantly called for, fo univer- 
fally uſeful, and ſo highly eſteemed By all 
Men of Learning and Taſte, 


THE 
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The TRANSLATOR: 
10 THE 


READER. 
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TY Defign in . this Trauſlation, vas to preſent 
M my Country with. a true Copy of a very brave Qrigi- 
nal. How far ] have ſucceeded in that Defizn, is 
Eft to every one to judge; and 1 expert to be the more gently 
cenſured, for having myſelf fo modefi an Opinion of my own 
Performance, as to confeſs that the Author has ſuffered by me 
as cell as the former Tranſlator ; though I hope, and dare af- 
firm, the Mifenterpretations Lſball be found guilty of, are nei- 
ther fo numerous, nor ſo groſs. I cannat diſcern my own Er- 
rors; it were unpardonable in me if I could, and did not mend 
them; but I can ſte his (except when we are both miſtaken } 
and thoſe ] have correfFed ; Tam not jo ill-natur'd as to 
Head wvhere. In Truth, both M.. Florio and I are to be ex- 
 cuſed, wwhere we miſs of the Senſe of the Author, whoſe Lan- 
guage is fuch in many Places, as Grammar cannot reconcile, 
aubich renders it the harag Book to make a guſtifiable Verfion 
8&f that J ever yet ſawo in that or any other Language I under» 
Hand; inſomuch, that thaugh I do think, and am pretty confi- © 
dent, I underfland French as well as any Man, I hade yet 
ſometimes been forced to grape at his Meaning. Peradventure, 
the greateſt Critick — in fome Places, have found my Au- 
thor abfiruſe enough. Yet are not theſe Miſlakes I ſpeak of ii. 
ther fo many, or of fo great Importance, as to caft any ſean: 
Aalous Blemiſh upon the Bao, but fuch as fow Readers can 
aiſcouer, and they that do, will, I hope, eaſily excuſe. | 
The Errors of the Preſs Jau in part tale upon myſelf, 
living at fo remote @ Diftance from it, and ſupphing it with 
a fuubber'd Cepy from an illiterate Amanuenſu, the laft of 
gubich is prouided ageinfi in the Quires that muſt ſucceed. 
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E Race of Michael Seigneur de Mon- 
ERR raigne in Perigord, was Noble, bur 
Noble without any great Luſtre till his 
Time: As to Eſtate, he was ſeized of 
2 above 2000 Crowns of yearly Revenue. 
He was born to his Father, the Third, 
in order of Birth, of his Children, and by him de- 
livered to Goffips of the meaneſt Condition to be bap- 

| with a Deſign rather to oblige and link him to 
thoſe who were likely to ſtand in Need of him, than 

to ſuch as he might ſtand in Need of: He moreover 
ſent him from his Cradle, to be brought up in a poor 
Village of his, and there continued him all the while 

he was at Nurſe, and longer, forming him. to the 
loweſt and moſt common Manner of Living: Where 
in he certainly ſo well enured himſelf to Frugality and 
Auſterity, that they had much ado, during all the 
Time of his Infancy eſpecially, to correct the Refuſals 

he made of Things that Children of his Age are greedy 
of; as Sugars, Sweetmeats, Marchpanes, and the os 

No 


Michael Seigneur de Montaigne. 


No doubt the Greet and Latin Tongues are a very 
fair, and a very great Advance; but, as he himſelf 
obſerves, they are now- a- days too dear bought. His 
Father made all diligent Inquiry that poſſibly could 
be, amongſt the learned Men, for an exquiſite Me- 
thod of Education, was cautioned of the Inconve- 
nience then in Uſe, and told, that the tedious Time 
that is employed in the Languages of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, which coſt them nothing, is 
the only Reaſon we cannot arrive to that Grandeur 
of Soul, and Perfection of Knowledge that was in 
them. The, Expedient that he found out for this, 
is that, whilſt he was at Nurſe, and before he began 
to ſpeak, he delivered him to the Care of a German, 
(who ſince died a famous Phyſician in France) to- 
tally ignorant of our Languages, and very well verſed _ 
in the Latin Tongue. This Man he had brought 
out of his own Country, and entertained with a 
very great Salary for this Purpoſe, had the Child 
continually in his Arms, to whom there were added 
two others more moderately learned, to attend him, 
and to relieve the firſt; which three entertained him 
with no other Language but Latin. As to the reſt 
of the Family, it was an inviolable Rule, that nei- 
ther his Father, nor ſo much as his Mother, Man, 
or Maid, ſpoke any Word in his Hearing, but ſuch 
as eyery one had learned only to prattle with him. 
And it is not to be believed how all of them pro- 
fited by this Method; bis Father and Mother learn- 
d, by this Means, Latin enough to underſtand, and 
erve themſelves withal at Need, as all thoſe Ser- 
vants did, who were moſt about his Perſon, To be 
ſhort, they did Latin it at ſuch a Rate, that it over- 
flowed the neighbouring Villages, where, by Uſe, 
leyeral Appellations of Artizans, and their Tools, 
have got footing, and there remain to this Day, For 
his Part, he was above fix Years old before he un- 
derftood any more of French or Perigorden than of 


| 
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The LIFE of 


Arabich ; and, without Art, Books, Grammar, or 3 
Precepts, without Whipping, and without Tears, he 


had learned to ſpeak as pure Latin as his Maſter, for 


he could neither alter it nor mix it. If, for E xample, 
they gave him after the College Mode, they gave it 
to others in French, but they were forced to give it 
him in ill Latin to put it into good: And Nicholas 


 Grenchi, who has writ a Book De Comitiis Romano- 
| "0 Guillaume Guerente, who has writ a Commen- 


upon Ariftotle;, George Buchanan, that great 
$2 Poet; and Mark Anthony de Mureta, whom 
both France and Italy acknowledge for the beſt 
Orator cf his Time, his domeſtic Tutors, have oft 
fince told him, that he had that Language in his 
Childhood ſo ready, and at hand, they were afraid to 
accoſt him. 

As to the Greek, his F dither deſigned to have taught 
him by Art; but, by a new Method, and that b 
Way of Sport and Recreation, they toſt their De- 
clenſions to and fro, after the manner of thoſe who, 
by certain Tricks upon the Chels- board, learn Avith- 
metick and Geomeiry: So, amongſt other Things, he 
had been adviſed to make him reliſh Learning and 
Duty, by an unforced Will, and his own Device, 
and to educate his Soul with all Sweetneßß and Li- 
berty, without Auſterity or Compulfion. Which 


be alſo did to ſuch a Degree of Superſtition, that 


ſeeing ſome are of Opinion, that it troubles the 
Brains of Children to be ſuddenly rouſed in a Morn- 
ing, and to be ſnatched away from Sleep, wherein 
they are much deeper plunged than Men, with Haſte 
and Violence; he always cauſed him to be waked by 
the Sound of ſome muſical Inſtrument, and was ney 
ver unprovided of a Muſician for that Purpoſe. 
But as they who are impatient to be cured, fubmir 
to all Sorts of Remedies, and every one's Advice; 
the good Man, being extremely timorous of failing 
in a Thing he had fo much ſet his Heart upon, 4 4 
* _ N 


Michael Seigneur de Montaighes _ 


fered-himſalf_at-laſt to be carried away by the com- 
won Opinion, which like Cranes always follow that 
which went before, and ſubmitted to cuſtom, hay- 
ing now no more thoſe Perſons about him, who had 
given him the firſt Inſtructions, that he had bought 
of 1taly; and about the fixth Year of bis Age ſent 
bim to the College of Guyenne, at that time very 
flouriſhing, and To beſt in France. And there it 
was not poſſible to add any Thing to the Care had in 
cChooſing for him the beſt Chamber-Tutors, and in 
all other circumſtances, of Education, wherein he 
reſeryed ſeyeral particular Forms, contrary to the 
College Uſance ; but ſo ic was, that it was a College 
ſtill, and this unuſual Method of Education was here 
of no other Advantage to him, than at his firſt com- 
ing to prefer him to one of the higher Claſſes; for 
at thirteen Years of Age he. had run through his 
whole Courſe. „ 222388 
Art the Age of three and thirty he married a Wife, 
tho, might he have been left free to his own Choice, 
be would haye avoided marrying, even with //3/dom 
_ berfelf, had ſhe been willing. Bur 'tis not much to 
the Purpoſe, ſays he, to reſiſt Cuſtom, for the com- 
mon Uſance of Life will be ſo. Neverthelefs, this 
Marriage of his was not ſpontaneous, he was put 
upon it, and led to it by odd Accidents. And as 
great a Libertine as he profeſſes himſelf to be, he 
wore particularly obſerved his matrimonial Vow than 
he expected from, or had propoſed to, himſelf.” _ 
His Father had left him Montaigne in Partage, as 
the eldeſt of his Sons, propheſying that he would 
run it, conſidering his EEO little diſpoſed 2 
to liye at home: Hut he was deceiyed, for he liyed ; 
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ſomething better, and yet without Office, or any 
other foreign Helps. As to the reſt, if Fortune ne- 
ver did bim any violent or extraordinary Office, ſo 
ſhe never ſhewed him any ſignal Favour : Whatever 

— B 2 h 
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r 
he had in his Houſe that proceeded from her Libera⸗ 
lity was before he came to it, and above a hundred 
Years before his Time: He never, in his own parti- 
cular, had any ſolid and eſſential Advantages, for 
which he ſtood indebted to her Bounty: She ſhewed 
him airy, honorary, and titular Favours, without 
Subſtance; ſhe procured for him the Collar of the 
Order of St. Michael, which, when young, he co- 
veted above all other Things, it being at that Time 


the utmoſt Mark of Honour of the French Nobles, 


and very rare. But of all her Favours, there was 
none with which he was ſo well pleaſed, as an au- 
thentick Bull of a Roman Burgeſs, that was granted 
to him, with great Civility and Bounty, in a Jour- 
ney he made to Rome, which is tranſcribed in Form 
in the ſixth Chapter of the third Book of his Eſſays. 

Miaſſieurs de Bourdeaux elected him Mayor of 
their City, being then out of the Kingdom, and at 
Rome, and yet more remote from any ſuch Expecta- 
tion, which made him excuſe himſelf; but that 
would not ſerve his Turn, and moreover the King 
interpoſed his Command. T is an Office that ought 
to be looked upon with the greateſt Eſteem, as it 


has no other Perquiſites and Benefits belonging to it, 


than the mere Honour of its Execution. It laſts but 
two Vears; but may, by a ſecond Election, be con- 


tinued longer, though that rarely happens. It was to 


him, and had been fo twice before; once ſome Vears 
ſince to Monſieur de Lauſac, and more lately to Mon- 
ſieur de Byron, Mareſchal of France, in which Place 
he ſucceeded, and left his to Monſieur de Matignon, 
alſo Mareſchal of France, proud of ſo noble Frater- 
nity. His Father, a Man of great Honour and E- 
quity, had formerly alſo had the ſame Dignity. All 
the Children his Wife brought died at Nurſe, ſaving 
Leonora, an only Daughter, whom he diſpoſed in 
Marriage ſome two Years before his Death, * * 
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Michael Seigneur de Montaigne. 


The firſt printing of his Eſſays was in the Year 
15 80, at which Time the public k Applauſe gave him, | 
as he ſays, a little more Aſſurance than he expected. 
He has fince added, but corrected nothing: His 
Book having been always the ſame, ſaving that upon 
every new Impreſſion he took the Privilege to add 
ſomething, that the Buyer might not go away with 
his Hands quite empty. His Perſon was ſtrong and 
well knit; his Face not fat but full ; his Complexi- 
on betwixt jovial and melancholick, moderately ſan- 
guine and hot; his Conſtitution healthful and ſprite- 
ly, rarely troubled with Diſeaſes, till he grew into 
Years, that he began to be afflicted with the Cho- 
lick and Stone: As to the reſt, very obſtinate in his 
Hatred and Contempt of Phyſicians Preſcriptions: 
An hereditary Antipathy ; his Father having lived 
threeſcore and fourteen Years, his Grandfather three- 
ſcore and nine, and his great Grandfather almoſt 
fourſcore Years, without having ever taſted any Sort 
He died in the Year 1592, the 13th of September, 
à very conſtant and philoſophical Death, being aged 
fifty - nine Years, fix Months, and eleven Days; 
was buried at Bourdeaux, in the Church of a Com- 
mandery of St. Anthony, now given to the Religious 
Feullentines; where his Wife, Frangoiſe de la Ca- 
Haigne, and his Daughter, have erected for him an 
honourable Monument, having, like his Anceſtors, 


paſſed over his Life and Death in the Catholiek 
Religion. 4 AP 63 
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VINDICATION 
Montaigne's Ess ars. 


HE Eſſays of Michael de Montaigne are juſt- 
ly ͤranked amongſt Miſcellaneous Books: 
For they are on various Subjects, without 
Order and Connexion; and the very Bo- 
dy of the Diſcourſes has ſtill a greater Va- 
3D? riety. This Sort of Confuſion does not 
„ however hinder People of all Qualities to 
extol theſe Effays above all the Books that ever they read, 
and they make them their chief Study. They think 
that other Miſcellanies of ancient and modern Books are 
nothing but an unneceſfary Heap of Quotations, whereas 
we find in this Authorities to the Purpoſe, intermix'd with 
the Author's own Thoughts; which being bold and ex- 
traordinary, are very effectual to cure Men of theirWeak- 
neſs and Vanity, and induce them to ſeek Virtue and Feli- 
city by lawful Means. But becauſe every Body is not of 
this Opinion, we muſt take Notice here of what is ſaid 
againſt, and in Favour of theſe Eſſays, to know what we 
ſhould believe of *em ; and this is the more neceſſary, be- 
cauſe one meets with frequent Opportunities to talk of this 
Author, his Book being almoſt in the Hands of all —_— 
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thors, who have purpoſely written a ainſt his Opinions, 


Soul, wherein he confutes what Montaigne has alledg'd to 


27 . ans, 


The Enemies of Montaigne tell us, That his Book is ſo far 
from inſpiring his Readers with the Love of Virtue, that 
on the contrary, ſome of his Diſcourſes being ſtuff d with 
free and licentious Words, they tes ch them ſome Viees of 
which they were ignorant, or elfe are the Occaſion that 
they take a Pleaſure in ſpeaking thereof, and at laſt induce 
them to fall into the ſame. That his Diſcourſes upon ſeve- 
ral Effects of Nature are rather fit to divert his Thoughts 
from true Religion, than to convince them of the Truth of 
it, and are altogether unbecoming a Chriſtian Philoſopher. 
That notwithſtanding his Propo itions and Aſſertions are 
for the moſt Part weak and falſe, yet they are very dange- 
Tous for ſeveral Perſons who either Want Learning, or hive 


and a bad Rhetorician ; and as he talks poſitively, and 
boldly as the moſt learned Men, Scaliger was us'd to ſtile 
him à belli Iguorant. Theſe angiy Gentlemen do likewiſe 
pretend, that what is moſt admir'd in Montaigne is Holen 
from ſome ancient Authors, and that if thoſe Quotations 
and the little Stories he tells us about his Temper and. In- 
Clinatiotis were taken out of his Book, the reſt would be 


MERE SRD A. + i at. - 
This is the Subſtance of the moſt material Objections 
made againſt Montaigne; not to mention here ſeveral Au- 


as Mr. De S:4hon in his Book of the Immortality of the 


rove that Brutes are capable of thinking. Chanet, in his 
"reatiſe of the Operations of the Underſtanding, quotes 
WMontasgne's Eſſays, as a Work wherein Judgment had no 
Share, becauſe, ſays he, every EO Woe oem la 
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aer, and there is nothing but Confuſion in that whole 


Having thus impartially related what is urg d againſt 
Montaigne, we proceed now to mention what is ſaid in his 
Vindication. And we might here, in the firſt Place, 
make uſe of the long Preface Madamoiſelte 4% Gournay has 
prefix d to the French Folio Edition of his Eſſays, 165 2, 
wherein ſhe does not only give a full Anſwer to all the 
Objectinos made, or that can be made againſt Montazgae, 
but alſo talks of him as of a Man whoſe Works have re- 
viv'd Truth in his Age, and which therefore ſhe calls /he 
Quinteſſence of Philoſephy, the Helltbore of Man's Folly, the 
Setter at Liberty of the Underſlanding, and the Fudicial 


= 7hrone of Reaſon. But we do not think fit to infiſt upon 


her Evidence, for notwithſtanding” the ſolid Arguments 
her Opinion is grounded upon, ſhe may be ſuſpected to 
be blindfolded with the paſſionate Love ſhe had for her ex- 
cellent Father: And befides, we have ſo many great Men 
to produce in Favour of Montaigne, that we may without 
any Prejudice to his Cauſe, wave the Evidence of Mada- 
moiſelle Je Gournay. Theſe will tell you, that if he has 
handled any Matters with an uncommon Freedom, this is 
an Effect of his generous Temper, which was free from 
any baſe Compliance; and as to his Love for Virtue, and 


WW his Religion, they appeal to his very Book itſelf,  where- 


by that Truth will appear, if the Paſſages alledg'd to prove 


the contrary are examin'd without Partiality, and not by 


themſelves, but according to the Connexion they have 

Stephen Paſquier, that ſincere Writer, deals more fairly 
with Montaigne than Sillon, Balxac, or any other of his 
Oppoſers, for he does not conceal. his Faults, nor paſs by 
what may be ſaid to extenuate or excuſe them. Mon- 


4 | * taigne, ſays he, in one of his Letters, has ſeveral Chap- 


ters, whereof the Body is no ways anſwerable to the 
Head, witneſs theſe following; The Hiflory of Spurina ; 
of the Reſemblance of Children to their Parents ; of the 
Verſes of Virgil; of Coaches; of lame People; of Vanity, 
and Phyſ;oznemy. heſe are incoherent Things, wherein 
the Author runs from one Subject to another, without 
any Order or Connexion. But after all, we muſt take 
of Montaigne what is good, and not look upon his Titles, 
| 3 ; © but 
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but into his Diſcourſes, for poſſibly he deſign'd to laugh 
© at himſelf, others, and human Capacity, lighting thus 
© the Rules and ſervile Laws of Authors. 15 
_ TJ fhall add on this Point, that notwithſtanding ſeveral 
of his Diſcourſes do contain quite different Things from 
what is promis'd in the Titles, as Pa/quier has obſerv'd, 
yet it does not always kappen ſo ; and when he has done 
it, methinks, it is rather through Affectation than Inad- 
vertency, to ſhew that he did not intend to make a regular 
Work. This does likewiſe appear, by the odd, or rather 
fantaſtical Connexion of his Diſcourſes, wherein from one 
Matter he makes long Digreſſions upon ſeveral others. No 
doubt but he thought that one might take the ſame Liberty 
in his Meditations, as is aſſum'd in common. Converſati- 
ons, in which, tho' there be but two or three Interlocu- 
tors, tis obſerv'd that there is ſuch a Variety in their Diſ- 
courſes, that if they were ſet down in Writing, it would 
appear that by Digreſſions they are run away from their 
firſt Subject, and that the laſt Part of their Converſation 
is very little anſwerable to the firft. This I verily believe 
was his true Intention, that he might preſent the World 
With a free and original Work; for neither CHanet nor any 
other of his Adverſaries will be able to convince the World, 
that this proceeded from want of Judgment in a Man of 
ſuch Parts as they are oblig'd to own in Montaigne. 
He defign'd alſo ſometimes to conceal his Deſign in his 
Titles; as for Inſtance, in his third Book, when having 
ſpent almoſt a whole Chapter againſt Phyſicians, it is moſt 
likely that his Intention was to conceal it by intitling the 
ſame, Of the Reſemblance of Children to their Parents. For 
this gives him an Opportunity to tell us, that he was af- 
fined with the Gravel as his Father was, and to diſcourſe 
of the Cure of ſeveral Diſtempers, and at the {ame time of 
the Uncertainty of Phyſick, or rather of the Ignorance of 
Phyſicians; from whence I conclude, that in this whole 
Chapter, and ſeveral others, there is rather a refin'd Art, 
than Ignorance. It has alſo been objected againſt him, that 
he talks of no Body elſe in his Writings, as if he intended 
to propoſe himſelt as a neceſſary Pattern to the reſt of Man- 
kind, tho' what he ſays of himſelf is for the moſt part odd 
and fantaſtical. To this 1 anſwer, that any Man may be 
an Example to others, either for doing Good, or eſchew- 
| ing 
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ing Evil; and that Montaigne does not pretend that what 
he ſays of himſelf ſhould be taken for any other thing than 
really it is, having a ſufficient Knowledge of all human 
Frailties, and of his own in particular. | 0; * 
'Tis ſomewhat ſurprizing that Montaigne ſhould be 
blamed for quoting ancient Authors, when his Quotations 
are made à propos, that is, for confirming or illuſtrating 
what he ſays, ſeeing Plutarch and ſeveral other excellent 
Authors have taken the ſame Liberty; and if it be object- 
ed, that the Quotations in Plutarch are taken from Greek 
Authors, and conſequently are in the ſame Language as 
his, whereas Montaigne has ſtuffed his French Book with 
Greek, Latin, and Italian Verſes; I anſwer that this is 
trifling, for if Montaigne found nothing in his own Language 
worthy of being cited, or elſe if he thought that ancient 
or foreign Writers had better treated the Matter he ſpeaks 
of, Pray by what Law is he forbidden to make uſe of 
their Authority? I own, that in ſome Places, he has tran- 
ſlated ſome Paſſages of ancient Authors into French, and 
has ſo dextrouſly incorporated them into his Work, that 
he has in ſome Manner made them his own ; but where 
is the great Crime in this, eſpecially ſeeing he has a 
World of Thoughts of his own, which are more ſublime 
and excellent, than what he has alledged from others? 
Balxac, in his XIX Entretien, reflects upon his Lan- 
guage, though at the ſame time he excuſes it. He lived, 


ſays he, in the Reign of the Family of Valois, and was 


© a Gaſcoign by Birth, and therefore it is impoſſible, but 
* his Language mult have ſomething of the Vice common 
to his Age and Country. However, we muſt own, that 
his Soul was eloquent, and that he expreſſed his Thoughts 
in bold maſculine Expreſſions, and that his Stile had 
* ſome Beauties above what we could have expected from 
* his Age. III ſay no more on this Head, and I know that 


_ © it would be a fort of a Miracle, that a Perſon could po- 


* litely ſpeak French in the Barbary of Quercy and Perigord. 

© Should a Man, beſet with bad Examples, and deprived of 
© good ones, have Courage and Strength enough to defend 

* himſelf alone againſt a whole Nation, againft his own 

* Wife, Relations, and'Friends, who are as many Enemies 

to the Purity of the French Tongue? The Court was 

likewiſe as corrupted as the Country, ſo that it ”_ — 

| + lawful 
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« lawful to fail, there being then no ſettled Rules for our 


Language; and thoſe Faults, which are more ancient 


© than the Laws themſelves, are doubtleſs innocent. I 
© conclude, ſays he in another Place, that I have a great 
© Veneration for him, and that in my Opinion he is 
comparable to thoſę Ancients whom we call Maximps 
« Ingenio, Arte rudes, Fe. N . 

What Balxac ſays, in relation to the Court of France in 
the Days of Montaigne, is true enough, and very much 
to the Purpoſe ; but obſerye here the Vanity and Malice 
of that Hypercritic, who muſt reflect upon Montaigne's 
Country; as if it were impeibble that any Body born in 
Perigard or Quercy, ſhould write French as 2 y as he 
who was born within a Day's Journey from Montaigne. I 
know Balæac has written more politely than Montaigne, 
and that the French Tongue is much indebted to him; 
but he whoſe Excellency was chiefly in the Connexion 
of Words, muſt not for all that pretend to ſet up for a 
Judge of the Thoughts of Montaigne, as he raſhly ven- 
tured upon in his XVIII and XIX Entretien. 

Tis true, Montaigne has ſome provincial Expreſſions, 
but they are few in Number; and it is to be obſerved, that 
ſeveral Words of his which were at firſt excepted againſt, 
have been ſince adopted by the beſt Writers, this being 
the Privilege of great Authors to introduce new Words. 
The French Word enjous (merry) has not been always 
in Uſe, though it is now in the Mouths of all the learn- 
ed and polite People, and Montaigne was the firſt Author 
that I know of who made Uſe of it; and ſo they are 
obliged to him for this Word, which does not only fig- 
nify a merry Man, but likewiſe expreſſes the very Effects 


of Mirth in his Face, and chiefly upon his Cheek aud.) 


Thoſe who tell us that Scaliger was uſed to call him a 
bold Zznerant, do certainly a greater Injury to Scaliger 
than to Montaigne; for the Reputation of that great Man 
will never ſo far biaſs Mankind, as to make them be- 
lieve, that the Author of a Book, wherein there is ſo 
much Learning, ſhould be an ignorant Fellow. Scaliger 
was a better Judge, and as this is not to be found in any 
one of his Works, I think one may venture to ſay, that 
this Calumny was contrived by ſome of his envious Ene- 
mies, who having notStrength enough to encounter 1 

made 
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made uſe of this Artifice 'to run down his Merit with 


| that great Name. | 


Monſieur de Plaſſac, a great Admirer of Montaigne, 


corrected his Chapter of the Vanity of Words into modern 


French; but as he owns it himſelf, it was no more Mon- 
;aigue's, whoſe Similies and proverbial Expreſſions have a 
greater Strength, than the nice Politeneſs of the modern 
French Language; and, beſides, Montaigne's Diſcourſe is 
every where full of Sentences and ſolid Reaſon, which 
do not always admit that ſmooth but empty Way of 


7 Writing, ſo much in Vogue in France. 


Ido not however deſign to defend Montaigne in every 
thing; far from it, I blame his Freedom in ſeveral Places, 


Þ and I cannot abide, that after — diſcourſed of the 


exemplary Life of a holy Man, he ſhould immediately 


1 talk as he does of Cuckoldom and Privy- Parts, and other 


Things of this Nature, which, though perhaps tolerable in 
another Place, cannot be ſuffered in this; and I wiſh he 
had left out theſe Things, that Ladies might not be put 
to the Bluſh, when his Eſſays are found- in their Libraries, 
and that they might improve themſelves by reading this 
excellent Book, without putting their Modeſty to any 


Torment, as they muſt needs do when they come to theſe 


Places. | 

As for the reſt, there is hardly any human Book extant ſo 
fit as this to teach Men what they are, and lead them inſen- 
ſibly to a reaſonable Obſeryation of the moſt ſecret Springs 
of their Actions; and therefore it ought to be the manuale 
of all Gentlemen, his uncommon Way of teaching, win- 
ning People to the Practice of Virtue, as much as other 


| Booxs fright them away from it, by the dogmatical and 


imperious Way which they aſſume. : 

Thus we have anſwered all the material Objections made 
againſt Montaigne; for I think the other Trifles, which 
are objected againſt him, do not deſerve to be taken Notice 
of, and I wonder that the Author of the Search after Truth 
ſhould ſpend his Time upon them, in a Manner ſo unbe- 
coming his Character. He tells us, after Balxac and ſome 
others, that Montaigne Vanity and Pride are not ſuitable 


to an Author and Philoſopher ; that it was ridiculous and 


uſeleſs to keep a Page having hardly 6000 Livres a Year, 


| and moreridiculous ſtill to have fo mentioned it in his 


Writings ; 


and the incomparable 7huanus had made an Eulogy o 


8 A Vindication of 


Writings: But I may anſwer, that it was very common iti 
his time for Gentlemen of noble Extraction to keep a Page; 
to ſhew their Quality, though theirEſtate could hardly afford 
them to keep a Footman, and that the 60co Livres a Year 
were then more than zcooo now-a-days. It was likewiſe 
very much unbecoming the Gravity of our famous Searcher 
after Truth, to rail at Montaigne becauſe he kept a Clerk, 
when he was Counſellor in the Parliament of Bozrdeaux, 
for Montaigne having exerciſed that noble Employment but 
for a ſhort Time, in his Youth he had no Occaſion to men- 
tion it, and who ſhall believe, that he has concealed it out 
of Vanity, he who in the Opinion of Malebranche himſelf; 
talks of his Imperfections and Vices with too great a 
Freedom ? It is likewiſe very ungenerous and un-gentleman- 
like to take Notice, that he did not very well ſucceed in 
his Mayoralty of Bourdeaux; the Times he lived in were 
very troubleſom, and ſuppoſing he committed ſome Error, 


which they ſaw without any Proof, what is that. to the 


Merit of his Book ? Ba/zac introduces a Gentleman ſpeak- 
ing thus to an Admirer of Montaigne. You may praiſe 
your Author, if you will, more than our Cicero, but I 
© cannot fancy that a Man who governed all the World, 
© was. not at leaſt equal to a Perſon, who did not know 
how to govern Bourdeaux. This may very well paſs for 
a Jeſt; but is it a rational Way of confuting an Author, to 


have Recourſe to perſonal Reflections, or ſome Inci- 


dents relating to his private Perſon or Quality? This is ſa 
mean, that I cannot fancy Bakzac could be guilty of it, 


and I wholly impute it to thoſe who have publiſhed after 


his Death, ſome looſe Diſcourſes on ſeveral Subjects, 
which they have intitled his Eutretiens. 
Notwithſtanding theſe Objections, Montaigne always 
had and is like to have Admirers, as long as Senſe and Rea- 
ſon have any Credit in the World. Juſtus Lipfeus calls 
him the French Thales, and Mezeray the Chriſtian ec 
him, which being very ſhort, I ſhall tranſcribe it here: 
Michael de Montaigne, Chevalier, was born in Perigord, 
in a Caſtle which had the Name of his Family. He 
was made Counſellor in the Parliament of Bourdeauæ with. 
* Stephen de la Beetie, with whom he contracted ſo great a 
Friendſhip, that that dear Friend was even 5 his 
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MoxTaioxe's Eſſays. 9. 
© Death the Object of his Reſpect and Yeneration. Man- 


„ taigne was extraordinary Free and Sincere, as Poſterity . 
will ſee by his Ehays, for ſo he has intitled that immor- 


tal Monument of his Genius. 90 in 
© While he was at Venice, he was elected Mayor of Bour- 


be deaux, which Place was beſtowed only upon Perſons of the 


firſt Quality, and even the Governors. of the Province 
thought it was an Honour for them. The Mareſchal de 
Matignon, who commanded the King's Forces in that 
Province during the Troubles of the State, had ſuch an 
Eſteem for him, that he communicated unto him the moſt 
important Affairs, and admitted him into his Council. 
As I had a Correſpondence with him while I was in his 


Country, and fince at Court, the Conformity of our 
Studies and Inclinations united us moſt intimately. He 
died at Montaigne in the 60th Year of his Age. 


This Teſtimony of Thuanus is ſufficient to juſtify the 


b Memory of our Author, for No- body will believe that a 
Man of that Integrity would have been ſo great a Friend 


with ſo vicious a Man as Malebranche has repreſented Mon- 


We 72igne. I ſhall therefore conclude this Diſcourſe with a 
very remarkable Circumſtance mentioned by Thuanus in 
his own Life, Lib. 3. which ſhews that Montaigne was 
beloved by the greateſt Princes in his Time, and honoured 
We with their Confidence. While the States of the King- 
dom, fays he, were fitting at Blois, Montaigne and I 
were diſcourſing of the Diviſion between the King of 


Nawarre and the Dake of Guiſe; whereupon he told me 
that he knew the moſt ſecret 'Thoughts of thoſe Princes, 
as having been employed to compoſe their Differences, 
and that he was perſuaded, that neither of them was of 
the Religion he profeſſed. That the King of Navarre 


deceſſors, if he had not feared that his Party would a- 
bandon him, and that the Duke of Guiſe would! ave 


declared himſelf for the Confeſſion of Augſburg, which 


the Cardinal of Lorrain his Uncle had inſpired him with, 

if he could have done it without any Prejudice to his 
* Intereſts. . | | 

I thought this Circumſtance was not unworthy of being 


* 
9 * 
would have willingly embraced the Religion of his Pre- 


placed here; but I muſt beg the Reader's Pardon for havin 
been ſo long, which muſt be attributed to the Reſpeck f 


VI. I. | 6c have 


\ 
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Have for the Memory of that excellent Author. I deſigned 


to ſhew the Reaſon Why Montaigne meets with a more 
favourable Entertainment in England than in his native 
Country, but having been already too long, I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf to obſerve, that an Author who talks freely 
of every thing, is not ſuitable to the Temper of a ſervile 


Nation that has loſt all Senſe of Liberty. 


Monſieur La Bruyere, in his celebrated Book of the 
Characters and Manners of the Age, gives another Reaſon 


why ſome People condemn Montaigne. Two Writers, 


« ſays he, (meaning La Methe l. Layer and Malebranche) 
© have condemned Montaigne: I know that Author may 
© be juſtly blamed in ſome Things, but neither of them 
will allow him to have any thing valuable. One of 
them thinks too little to taſte ſuch an Author, who 
© thinks a great deal; and the other thinks too ſubrily 
© to be pleaſed with what is natural.“ This, I believe, 
is the general Character of Montaigne's Enemies, 
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= That Men by various Ways arrive at the ſame 
= i 


HE moſt likely and moſt ufual Way in 
l e Practice, of appeaſing the Indignation of | 
A ſuch as we have any Way ofended, when 
wie ſee them in Poſſeſſion of the Power 
Jof Revenge, and find that we abſdlutely 

2 aS2 ]ye at their Mercy, is by %% , 
Subinitlion (chan wich nen ras" l 
| flatters the Glory of an Adverſary) to „ , 4 


— 


move them to Commiſeration and Pity: 


And yet Bravery, Conſtancy, and Reſolution, however 
_ contrary Means, have ſometimes ſerved to produce 
the ſame Effet. Edward the Black Prince 7 8 
F Wales (the ſame who ſo long governed E tf 
our Province of Guienne, a Perſon whoſe 3 
high Condition, excellent Qualities, and remarkable For- 

C 2 | tune, 


Corfugal Lowe. 
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tune, have in them a great deal of the moſt noble and 
moſt conſiderable Parts of Grandeur) baving through 
ſome Miſdemeanours of theirs, been highly incenſed 
by the Limegns, and in the Heat of that Reſentment 
taken their City by Aſſault, was not, in the Riot com- 
monly attending ſuch Executions, either by the Out- 
cries of the People, or the Prayers and- Tears of the Wo- 


men and Children, abandoned to Slaughter and proſtitute at 


his Feet for Mercy, to be ſtayed from proſecuting his Re- 
venge ; till penetrating farther into the Body of the Town, 
he at laſt took Notice of three French 


e Gentlemen, who with incredible Bra- 
. A very alone ſuſtained the whole Power 


of his victorious Army: And then it 
was, that the Conſideration of, and the Reſpect unto fo 
remarkable a Virtue, firſt ſtopt the Torrent of his Fury, 


and that his Clemency, beginning in the Preſervation of 


theſe three Cavaliers, was afterwards extended to all the 
remaining Inhabitants of the City. Scanderbeg, Prince of 
Epirus, in great Wrath purſuing one of his Soldiers, with 
a reſolute Purpoſe to kill him, and the Soldier having in vain 
tried by all the Ways of Humility and Supplication to ap- 
peaſe him, ſeeing him notwithſtanding obſtinately bent to 
his Ruin, reſolved, as his laſt Refuge, to face about and ex- 
pet him with his Sword in his Hand; which Behaviour 


of his gave a ſudden Stop to his Captain's Fury, who, ſce- 


ing him aſſume ſo noble a Reſolution, received him ro 
Grace: An Example, however, that might ſuffer another 
Interpretation with ſuch as have not read of the prodigious 
Force and Valour of that invincible Prince. Ihe Empe- 
ror Conrad: III. having beſieged Gueſphe Duke of Bavaria, 
would not be prevailed upon, what mean and unmanly Sa- 
tisfactions ſoever had been tendered to him, to condeſcend to 
milder Conditions, than that the Ladies and Gent/ewomen only 
who were in the Town might go out without Violation 
of their Honour on Foot, and with ſo much only as they 
| could carry about them. Which was no 
$ ſooner known, but that out of Magnani- 
mity of Heart, and an Exceſs of good Nature, they pre- 
ſently contrived to carry out upon their Shoulders, their 


Huſbands and Children, and even the Duke himſelf ; a a 


Sight at which the Emperor was ſo pleaſed, that raviſned 
> 5 | with 
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with the Generoſity of the Action, he wept for Joy, and 
immediately extinguiſhing in his Heart the mortal and 
implacable Hatred he had conceiv'd againſt this Duke, he 
from that Time forward treated him and his with all 
Humanity and Affection. The one, or the other, of 
theſe two ways, would with great Facility work upon my 
Nature ; for I have a marvellous Propenfity to Mercy and 
Mildneſs, and to ſuch a Degree of Tenderneſs, that I 
fanſy, of the two I ſhould fooner ſurrender my Anger 
to Compaſſion than Efleem: And yet Pity is reputed a Vice 
amongſt the Szoicks, who will that we 5. 

3 the Afflicted, but not that we 755 7 nd 
ſhould be ſo affected with their Suffering, „, Stoicks, 
as to ſuffer with them. I conceiv'd theſe EG 
Examples not ill ſuited to the Queſtion in Hand, and the 
rather becauſe therein we obſerve theſe great Souls, aſſaulted 
and try'd by theſe two ſeveral ways to reſiſt the one without 
relenting, and to be ſhook and ſubjected by the other. 
Tt is true, that to ſuffer a Man's Heart to be totally ſubdu'd 
by Compaſſion, may be imputed to Facility, Effeminacy, 
and Over-tenderneſs ; whence it comes to paſs, that the 
weakeit Natures, as of Women, Children, and the com- 
mon Sort of People, are the moſt ſubject to it: But after 
having reſiſted, and diſdain'd the Power of Sighs and Tears, 
to ſurrender a Man's Animoſity to the fole Reverence of 
the ſacred Image of Virtue; this can be no other than 
the Effect of a {trong and inflexible Soul, enamour'd of, 
and raviſhd with a Maſculine and obſtinate Valour. 
Nevertheleſs, Aſtoniſnment and Admiration may in lefs 
generous Minds beget a like Effect. Witneſs the People of 
Thebes, who having put two of their Generals upon Trial 
for their Lives, for having continued in Arms beyond the 
preciſe Term of their Commiſſion, very hardly pardon'd | 
Pelopidas, who bowing under the Weight of ſo dangerous an 
Accuſation, had made no manner of Defence for himſelf, 
nor produc'd other Arguments than Prayers and Suppli- 
cations to ſecure his Head ; whereas, on the contrary, Epa- 
minondas being brought to the Bar, and falling to magnify 
the Exploits he had perform'd in their Service, and after 
a haughty and arrogant manner reproaching them with. 
Ingratitude and Injuſtice, they had not the Heart to pro- 


ceed any further in his Trial, but broke up the Court 
5 and 
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14 MonTaicwne's Efſays. 
and departed, the whole Aſſembly highly commending 
the Courage and Confidence of this Man Dionyſius the 


Elder, after having by a tedious Siege, and 
1 through exceeding great Difficulties, taken 


| ny ſus he the City of Rhegium, and in it the Gover- 
* nor Phyton, a very gallant Man, who had 


made fo obſtinate a Defence, he was reſolv'd to make him 


a tragical Example of his Revenge; in order whereunto, 
and the more ſenſibly to afflict him, he firſt told him, 
That he had the Day before caus d his Son and all his Kindred 
to be drown'd: To which Phyton return'd no other Anſwer 
but this, That they were then by one Day happier than he. 
After which, cauſing him to be ſtripp'd, and delivering him 
into the Hands of the Tormentors, he was by them not 
only dragg'd through the Streets of the Town, and moſt 
ignomimouſly and cruelly whipp'd, but moreover, vilified 
with moſt bitter and contumelious Language: Yet ſtill, in 
the Fury of all this Perſecution, he maintam'd his Courage 
entire all the Way, with a ſtrong Voice and undaunted 
Countenance ping the glorious Cauſe of his Death: 
namely, for that he would not deliver up his Country in- 
ro the Hands of a mercileſs Tyrant ; at the ſame Time 
denouncing againſt him a ſudden Chaſtiſement from the 
offended Gods. At which the Tyrant rolling his Eyes 
about, and reading in his Soldiers Looks, that inſtead of 
being incens'd at the haughty Language of this conquer'd 
Enemy, to the Contempt of him their Captain and his 
Triumph, they not only ſeem'd ſtruck with Admiration 
of ſo rare a Virtue, but moreover mclin'd to mutiny, and 
were even ready to reſcue the Priſoner out of the Hangman's 
Hands, he cauſed the Execution to ceaſe, and afterwards 
privately caus'd him to be thrown into the. Sea. Man (in 
good Earneſt) is a marvellous, vain, fickle, and unftable Sub- 
ject, and on whom it is very hard to form any certain or 


roportionate Judgment. For Pompey could pardon the 


whole City of the Mammertines, though furiouſly incens'd 
againſt it, upon the ſingle Account of the Virtue and 
Magnanimity of one Citizen, Zeno, who took the Fault 
of the Publick wholly upon himſelf; neither intreated 


other Favour, but alone to undergo the Puniſhment for 
all: And yet Hylla's Hoſt, having in the City of Peruſia 


manifeſted the ſame Virtue, obtain'd nothing by it, either 


for 


1 


5 
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for himſelf or his Fellow Citizens. And directly con- 

trary to my firſt Examples, the braveſt of all Men, and 

who was reputed ſo gracious and civil to all thoſe he over- 

came. Alexander the Great, having after many great Difficul- 
ties forc d the City of Gaza, and entring found Betis, Who 

commanded there, and of whoſe Valour in the Time of 

this Siege he had moſt noble and manifeſt Proofs, alone, 

forſaken by all his Soldiers, his Arms hack'd and hew'd to 

Pieces, covered all over with Blood and Wounds, and yet 
ſtill fighting in the Croud of a great Number of Macedbni- 

ans, who were laying on him on all Sides, he ſaid to him, 

nettled at ſo dear bought Victory, and two freſhWounids he 

had newly received in his own Perſon, Thou /balt not die 

Betis /o Honourably as thou doſt intend, but ſhall afſuredly ſuf- 

fer all the Torments that can be inflited on a miſerable Captive. 
To which Menaces the other returning no other Anſwer, 

but only Rn and diſdainful Look ; What, fays the Con- 
queror (obſerving his obſtinate Silence) 7s „, . 

he too ſtiſf to ou ge Knee ! Is he too proud to 5 3 5 | 
utter one ſuppliant Ward! 1 ſhall certainly © 9 

conquer this Silence ; and if 1 cannot force a Ward from his 
Mouth, I ſhall at leaft extra? a Groan from his Heart. 
And thereupon converting his Anger into Fury, preſently . 
commanded his Heels to be bored through, cauſing him 
to be rab mangled, and dilmembred at an infamous 
Cart's-Tail. Was it that the Height of Courage was ſo 

natural and familiar to this Conqueror, that becauſe he 

could not admire, he ſhould the leſs eſteem this Hero? 
Or was it that he conceiv'd Valour to be a Virtue fo pecu- 

Iiar to himſelf, that his Pride could not, without Envy, 
endure it in another? Or was it that the natural Impetu- 
oſity of his Fury was incapable of Oppoſition ? Certainly 
had it been capable of any manner of Moderation or 

Satiety, it is to be believ'd, that in the Sack and Deſolation 
of Thebes, to ſee ſo many valiant Men loſt and totally Deſ- 

titute of any farther Defence, cruelly maſſacred before his 

Eyes, would have appeas'd it.. Where there were. above 
Ax thouſand put to the Sword, of which not one was ſeen 
to fly, or heard to cry out for Quarter 7 but on the contrary 

every one running here and there to ſeek out and to provoke 

the victorious Enemy to help them to an honourable 

End : Not one who did 8 to his laſt Gaſp, yet endeavour 

V4 to 


— 
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to revenge himfelf, and with all the Arms of a brave 
Deſpair to ſweeten his own Death in the Death of an 
Enemy. Yet did their Virtue create no Pity, and the 


5 


Length of one Day was not enough to ſatiate the Thirſt of 
the eee Revenge; but the Slaughter continued to 
the laſt Prop pf Blood that was capable of being ſhed, and 
fapp'd not till it met with none but naked and impotent 
Pe Ens, old Men, Women, and Children, of them to 
HN away to the Number of thirty thouſand Slaves. 
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"AT © Man living is more free from this Paſſion than I, 
who neither like itin myſelf, nor admire it inothers, 


and yet generally the World, (I know not why) is pleasd 


to grace it with a particular Eſteem, endeavouring to make 
us believe, that Wiſdom, Virtue and Conſcience ſhroud 
"themſelves under this grave and affected Appearance. 
Fooliſh and ſordid Diſguiſe! The Halians however, under 
the Denomination of U Jriſo, decypher a clandeſtine 
Nature, a dangerous and ill- natured Man: And with good 
"Reaſon, it being a Quality always hurtful, always idle 
and vain, and as cowardly, mean, and baſe, by the Storch 
expreſly, and particularly forbidden their Sages: But the 
Story nevertheleſs ſays, that P/ammenitus, King of Egypt, 
being defeated and taken Priſoner by Camby/es King of 
Perfia, ſeeing his own Daughter paſs by him in a wretch- 
<d Habit, with a Bucket to draw Water, though his 
Friends about him were ſo concerned as to break out into 


Tears and Lamentations at the miſerable Sight, yet he him- 


ſelf remain'd unmov'd, without uttering a Word of Diſ- 


content, with his Eyes fix'd upon the Ground: And ſeein 


moreover his Son immediately after led to Execution, ſtill 
maintain'd the ſame Gravity and Indifference ; till ſpying 
at laſt one of his Domeſticles dragg'd away amongſt the 
Captives, he could then hold no longer, but fell to tearing 


his Hair, and beating his Breaſt, with all the other Extra- 


vagancies 
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vagancies of a wild and deſperats Sorrow. A Story that 
may very fitly be coupled with another of the ſame kind, 
of a late Prince of our own Nation, who being at Trent, 
and having News there brought him of the Death of his 
elder Brother, but a Brother on whom depended the whole 
Support and Honour of his Houſe, and ſoon after of that 
of a younger Brother, the ſecond Hope of his Family, 


and having withſtood theſe two Aſſaults with an exemplary 
Reſolution, one of his Servants happening a ſe Days after 


to die, he ſuffered his Conſtancy to be overcome by this laſt 
Accident; and parting with his Courage, ſo abandon'd 


Himſelf to Sorrow and Mourning, that ſome from thence 


were forward to conclude, that he was only touch'd to the 
Quick by this lat Stroke of Fortune; but, in truth, it was 
that being before brim-full of Grief, the leaſt Addition over- 
flow'd the Bounds of all Patience. Which might alſo be 
ſaid of the former Example, did not the Story proceed to 

tell us, that Cambyſes aſking P/ammenitus, Why, not being 
mord at the Calamity of his Son and Daughter, he ſhould 
with ſo great Impatience bear the Misfortune of his Friend? 
It is (anſwered Fe,) becauſe this loft Afiifion was only to be 
manifefled by Tears, the two firſt exceeding all manner of 
Expreſſion. And peradventure ſomething like this might 
be working in the Fancy of the ancient Painter, who be- 


ing in the Sacrifice of Iphigenia, to repreſent the Sorrow 


of the Aſſiſtants proportionably to the ſeveral Degrees of 
Intereſt every one had in the Death of this fair innocent 
Virgin; and having in the other Figures laid out the ut- 
moſt Power of his Art, when he came to that of her 
Father he drew him with a Veil over his Face, meaning 
thereby, that no kind of Countenance was capable of 
expreſſing ſuch a Degree of Sorrow. Which is alſo the 
Reaſon why the Poets feign the miſerable Mother Mabe, 


having firſt loſt ſeven Sons, and ſucceſſively as many 


Daughters, to be at laſt transform'd into a Rock; 
 Diriguife malis . 
— Whom Grief alone, 
Had Pow'r to ſtiffen into Stone. 


* Ouid. Met, Ii. 6. 
| Thereby 
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Thereby to expreſs, that melancholick, dumb, and deaf 
Stupidity, which benumbs all our Faculties when oppreſt 
with Accidents greater than we are able to bear; and in- 
ö deed the Violence and Tmpreffion of an exceflive Grief, 

muſt of Neceſſity aſtogiſh-the Soul, and wholly deprive 
her of her ordinary 1 : As it happens to every one 

of us, who upon any ſudden Alarm of very ill News, 175 

ourſelves ſurpriz d, ſtupified, and ih a manner depri vd of 
all Power of Motion, till the Soul, beginning to vent itſelf 

In Sighs and Tears, ſeems a little to fee and diſeng e it 
ſelf from the ſudden Oppreſſion, and to have obtain'd ome 
Room to work itſelf out at greater Liberty. | 


Et via viæ tandem wnci Laxara dalare 1 * 


Vet ſcarce at laſt by ſt 
VUnbolted is for Sighs to! 
In the War that Ferdinand made ypon the Widow of 
King Fohn of Hungary about Buda, à Man at Arms was 
particularly taken Notice of by every one for his fingular 
gallant Behaviour in a certain Encounter; unknown, highly 
commended, and as much lamented, being left dead upon 
the Place: But by none ſo much as by Raiſciac a German 
Lord, who was infinitely enamour'd of ſo unparallel'd a 
Virtue. When the Body being brought off, and the 
Count with the common Curioſity coming to view it, the 
Arms were no ſooner taken off, but he immediately knew 
him to be his own Son. A Thing that added a ſecond 


Blow to the Compaſſion of all he Beholders ; only he, 


without uttering a Word, or turning away his Eyes from, 
the woeful Object, ſtood fixtly contemplating the Body of 
His Son, till the Vehemency of Sorrow having overcome 
his vital n ey him .fink down ſtone dead to the 
Ground. 

C ti puo 46 con”! „ 15 arde & in picciol fuoco ?. 

—— What Tongue is able to proclaim 

How his Soul melted jn the 8 Flame? 
ſay the Inamoratos when they would repreſent an inſup- 
Portable Faſhon, | 
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Eripit fenjus mibi. Naw ful te, . 

Lyſtia, afjexi, nibil off ſuper ae 

Lingua ſed tor pet tenuis, fub artus 
FHlamma dimauat, ſonitu uwpte 


Tinniunt aures, gemina teguntur 


— all conquering Leia, thine Eyes 
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Have raviſh'd from me all my Faculties: 

At the firſt Glance of their victorious Ray, 

I was ſo ſtruck I knew not what to ſay; 

Nor had a Tongue to ſpeak ; a ſubtle Flame | 
Crept thro' my Veins ; my tingling Ears became 
Deaf without Noiſe, and my poor Eyes I found 
With a black Veil of double Darkneſs boung. 


= ANeither is it in the Height and greateſt Fury of the Fit, 
that we are in a Condition to pour out our Complaints, or 
to ſally into Courtſhip, the Soul being at that Time over- 
burthened, and labouring with profound Thoughts: And x 
the Body dejected and languiſhing with Deſire; and thence 
it is, that ſometimes proceed thoſe accidental-Impotences 
that ſo unſeaſonably ſurpriſe the willing Lover, and that 
Frigidity which by the Force of an immoderate Ardour, 
ſo unhappily ſeizes him even in the very Lap of Fruition: 
Por all Paſſions that ſuffer themſelves to be reliſhed and di- 
geſted are but moderate. = 677 | | 
1 Curæ leves loguuntur, ingentes lupent r. 
His Grief's but eaſy, who his Grief can tell, 
But piercing Sorrow has no Article. | 
4 A Surpriſe of unexpected Joys does likewiſe often pro- 
duce the { ſame Effect. n | * 
4 Ut me conſpexit venientem, & Troia circum 
Arma amens wvidit, magnis exterrita monſtris, 
 Diriguit wiſu in medio, cahr aſſa reliquit, 
Labilur, & bingo wvix tandem tempore futur F. 


bs 


Cas. Fbig. 52. + Seneca Higpel, AF. 2. Scon. 3. 
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| Soon as ſhe ſaw me coming, and beheld 
The Traian Enfigns waving in the Field, 
Oer: joy d, and raviſh'd at th unlook'd for Sight, 
She turn'd a Statue, loft all feeling quite; 
Life's gentle Heat did her ſtiff Limbs forſake, 
See ſwoon'd, and ſcarce after long ſwooning ſpake. 


To theſe we have the Examples of the Roman Lady, 
who died for Joy to ſee her Son ſafe returned from the De- 
feat of Carne; and of Sopbocles, and Dionyſius the Tyrant, 
who died of Joy; and of Tala, who died in Corfica, 
reading News of the Honours the Roman Senate had de- 


creed in his Favour. We have moreover one, in the Time 


of Pope Leo the Tenth, who upon News of the taking of 
Milan, a Thing he had ſo ardently and paſſionately deſired, 
was rapt with ſo ſudden an Exceſs of Joy, that he immedi- 
ately fell into a Fever and died. And for a more authen- 
tick Teſtimony of the Imbecillity of human Nature, it is 
recorded by the Ancients, that Diodorus the Logician died 
upon the Place, out of an extreme Paſſion of Shame, for 
not having been able in his own School, and in the Preſence 


of a great Auditory, to diſengage himſelf from a nice Ar- 


gument that was propounded to him. I for my Part am 
very little ſubje& to theſe violent Paſhons ; I am naturally 


of a ſtubborn Apprehenſion, which alſo by Diſcourſe I 


every Day harden and fortify more and more. | 


FEE 


„HA Þ.\ IL | 
That our Afettions carry themſelves beyond us. 


8 CH as accuſe Mankind of the Folly of gaping and 


panting after future Things, and adviſe us to make our 
Benefits of thoſe which are preſent, and to ſet up our Reſt 
upon them, as having too ſhort a Reach to lay hold upon 
that which is to come, and it being more impoſſible for us, 


than to retrieve what is paſt ; have hit upon the moſt uni- 
1 125 verſal 
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verſal of human Errors, if that may be called an Error to 
which Nature itſelf has diſpoſed us, who in order to the 
Subſiſtence and Continuation of her own Work, has, 
amongſt ſeveral others, prepoſſeſſed us with this deceiving. 
Imagination, as being more jealous of our Action, than 
afraid of our Knowledge. For we are never preſent with, 
but always beyond ourſelves. Fear, Defire, and Hope, are 
ſtill puſhing us on towards the Future, depriving us in the 
mean Time of the Senſe and Conſideration of that which 
is to amuſe us, with the Thought of what fhall be, even. 


when we ſhall be no more. 5 
Calamitaſus eſi Animus futuri anxius. 


A Mind that anxious is of Things to come, 
Is Rill abroad, finding no Reſt at home. 


We find this great Precept often repeated in Plato, Do 
thine own Work, and know thyſelf. Of which two Parts, 
both the one and the other generally comprehend our whole 
Duty, and conſequently do each of them complicate and 
involve the other ; for, who will do his own Work aright, 
will find, that his firſt Leſſon is to know himſelf: And who 
rightly underſtands himſelf, will never miſtake another 
Man's Work for his own, but will love and improve him- 
ſelf above all other Things, will refuſe ſuperfluous Employ- 
ments, and reject all unprofitable Thoughts and Propoſi- 
tions. And, as Folly on the one Side, though it ſhould en- 
Joy all it can poſſibly defire, would notwithſtanding never 
be content; ſo on the other, Wiſdom does ever acquieſce 
with the preſent, and is never diſſatisfied with it's immediate 
Condition: And that is the Reaſon why Epicurus diſpenſes 
his Sages from all Foreſight andCare of the Future. Amongſt 
thoſe Laws that relate to the Dead, I look upon that to be 
the beſt, by which the Actions of Princes are to be exa- 
mined and ſifted after their Deceaſe. They are equal, at 
leaſt, while living, if not above the Laws, and therefore 
what juſtice could not inflict upon their Perſons, tis but 
Rea ſon ſhould be executed upon their Reputations, and the 
Eſtates of their Succeſſors, Things that we often value 
above Life itielf: A Cuſtom of ſingular Advantage to thoſe. 


. 


Seneca, Epiſt. 98. 1 
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Countries where it is in uſe, and by all good Princes as mucli 
to be defired, who have Reaſon to take it ill, that the Me- 
mories of the Tyrannical and Wicked ſhould be uſed with 
the ſame Reverence and Reſpect with theirs. We owe, 
tis true, Subjection and Obedience to all our Kings, whe- 
ther good or bad, alike, for that has Reſpect unto their Of- 
fice; but as to Affection and Eſteem, thoſe are only due to 
their Virtue. Let it be granted, that by the Rule of Go- 
vernment, we are with Patience to endure unworthy Princes, 
to conceal their Viees, and to aſſiſt them in their indifferent 
Actions, whilſt their Authority ſtands in need of our Sup- 
port: Yet, the Relation of Prince and Subject being once 
at an End, there is no Reaſon we ſhould deny the Publica- 
tion of our real Wrongs and Sufferings to our own Liberty 
and common Juſtice, and to interdict good Subjects the 
Glory of having ſubmiſfively and faithfully ſerved a Prince, 
wbſe ImperfeRions* were to them ſo perfectly Known, 
were to deprive Poſterity of ſ6 good an Example; and ſuch 
as out of Reſpect to ſome private Obligation, ſhall, againſt 
their own Knowledge and Conſcience, eſpouſe the Quar- 
rel, and vindicate the Memory of a faulty Prince, do a 
particular Right at the Expenee, and to the Prejudice of 
the public Juſtiee. Livy does very truly ſay, That the 
Language of Men bred up in Courts, is always ſounding 
of vain” Oſtentation, and that their Teſtimony is rarely 
true, every one indifferently magnifying his own Maſter, 
and ſtretehing his Commendation to the utmoſt Extent of 
Virtus and Sovereign Grandeur: And tis not impoſſible 

but ſome” muy condemn the Freedom of thoſe two Sol- 
diers, who ſo roundly anſwered Nero to his Face, the one 

being aſked! by him, Ii he bare him Ill cvill-, I late thee, 
anſwer d he, wtf thou wert worthy'of it; but fluct thou 
am berume à Parricide, an Incendiary, a Waterman, a Fid- 
Er, 4 Player, and a Conchman, I hate thee as thou deft de- 
ferwe. And the other, Vi he foould attempt to kill him 
Berau, ſaid he, I could think of no other Remedy againſt thy 
penperual Mise big. But the publick and univerſal Teſti- 
monies that were given of him after his Death (and will 
be:⸗to all Poſterity, both of him and all other wicked 
Princes lilæe him) his Tyrannies and abominable Deport- 
ment conſidered, who, of a ſound Judgment, ean reprove 
them? I am ſcandalized, I confeſs, that in ſo ſacred a Go- 
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vernment as that of the Lacedæmmam ; 
there ſhould be mixt ſo hypocritical a Le 25 of the | 
Ceremony at the Interment' of their - 7 7 5 e 
Kings; where all their Confederates 45 fot 55 ent 
and Neighbours, and all Sorts and:De- | 2 (hei, Kügg. 
grees of Men and Women, as well as their Slaves, cut 
and ſlaſh their Foreheads in Token of Sorrow; re | 
in their Cries and Lamentations, That that King | (lot 
have been as wicked as the Devil was. the beſt. 4— 
they had; by this Means attributing: to bis. Quality the 
Praiſes that only belong to Merit, and that of Right is 
properly due to the moſt ſupreme Deſert, though ner. 
in the loweſt and moſt inferior Subject. elke (gh 
will ſtill have a Hand in every Thing) makes 23 

upon the Saying of Solon, That none cas be ſaid ts be happy 
until he be dead; Whether then any one of thoſewho have 
lived and died according to their Heart's Deſire, if he 
have left an ill Repute behind him, and that his Poſterity” 
be miſerable, can be ſaid to be happy? Wiiilſt we have 
Life and Motion, we convey ourſelves by Fancy and Pre- 
occupation, whither and to what we pleaſe; but one 
out of Being, we have no more any Manner of Commu- 

nication with what is yet in Being; and it had thereſore 
been better ſaid of Solon, Yat Man is naue. ' happy becauſe 
never fo till after he is nd more. 


5 i 
Vi radicitus > vita fe roll be, 
Sed facit efſe ſedi zuiddam ſuper inſcius 975 
Nec removet ſatis a projeto corpore ſefe 3 ; 
Vindicat 


8 No dying Man can truſs his Baggage ſo, 5 
But ſomething of him he muſſ — below: 
Nor from his Carcaſs, that doth proſtrate lie, 
Himſelf can clear, or far enough can fly. 


Bertrand de Gleſquin, dying before the Caſlle of A | 
near unto Puy in Auvergne, the Beſieg d were afterwards, |. 
upon Surrender, enjoined to lay down the Keys of the 
8 eee eee 
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a Aluiano, the Venetian General, happening to die in the 
Service of the Republic in Breſcia; and his Corps being 
to be carried through the Territory of Verona, an Ene- 
my's Country, moſt of tlie Army were of Opinion to de- 
mand ſafe Conduct from the Yerone/e, ſuppoſing, that up- 
on ſuch an Occaſion it would not be denied: But Theodore 
Triuuſa highly oppoſed the Motion, rather chooſing to 
make his Way by Force of Arms, and to run the Hazard 
of a Battle, ſaying, it was by no means decent, and very 
unfit, that he, who in his Life was never afraid of his Ene- - 
mies, ſhould ſeem to apprehend them when he was dead. 
And in Truth, in Aﬀairs almoſt of the ſame Nature, by 
the Greek Laws, he, who made Suit to an Enemy for a 
Body to give it Burial, did by that Act renounce his Victory, 
and had no more Right to erect a Trophy; and he to whom 
ſuch Suit was made, was ever, whatever otherwiſe the Suc- 
ceſs had been, reputed Victor. By this Means it was, that 


Nicias loft the Advantage he had viſibly obtained over tage 


Corinthians, and that Ageſilaus, on the contrary, aſfured 
what he had before very doubtfully gained of the'Bezorians. 
Theſe Proceedings might appear very odd, had it not been 
a general Practice in all Ages, not only to extend the Con- 
cern of our Perſons beyond the Limits of Life, hut more- 
over to fancy that the Favour of Heaven does not only 
very often accompany. us to the Grave, but has alſo, even 
after Life, a Concern for our Aſhes: Of which there are 
ſo many ancient Examples (waving thoſe of our own Ob- 
ſervation of later Date) that it is not very neceſſary I 
ſhould longer inſiſt upon it. Edward King of England, 
and the firſt of that Name, having in the long Wars be- 
twixt him and Robert King of Scotland, had ſufficient Ex- 
perience of how great Importance his own immediate Pre- 
fence was to the Succeſs of his Affairs, having ever been 
_ victorious in whatever he undertook in his own Perſon ; 
when he came to die, bound his Son in a ſolemn Oath, 
that ſo ſoon as he ſhould be dead, he ſhould boil his Body 
till the Fleſh: parted from the Bones, and reſerve them to 
carry continually. with him in his Army, ſo often as he 
ſhould be obliged to go againſt the Scots; as if Deſtiny had 
inevitably grapled Victory even to thoſe miſerable Remains. 
Fean Ziſca, the ſame, who ſo often in Vindication of 
Wickhffe's Hereſies, infeſted the Babemian State, left oo 
8 that 
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that they ſhould flea him after his Death, and of his Skin to 
make a Drum; to carry in the War againſt his Enemies, 
fancying it would much contribute to the Continuation of 
the Succeſſes he had always obtained in the War againſt 
them: In like manner, certain of the Iadians, in a Day 
of Battle with the Spaniards, carried with them the Bones 
of one of their Captains, in Conſideration of the Victories * 
they had formerly obtained under his Conduct. And other 
People of the ſame new World do yet carry about with 
them in their Wars the Relicks of valiant Men who have 
died in Battle, to incite their Courage and advance their 
Fortune : Of which Examples, the firſt reſerve nothing 
for the Tomb, but the Reputation they have acquir'd. by 
their former Atchievements ; but theſe proceed yet.farther 
and attribute a certain Power of Operation. The laſt Act 
of Captain Bayard is of a much better Compoſition; wha 
finding himſelf wounded to death with a Harquebuſs 
Shot, and being by his Friends importun'd to retire out of 
the Fight, made Anſwer, That he would not begin at the 
laſt Gaſp to turn his Back to the Enemy; and accordingly 
ſtill fought on, till feeling himſelf too faint, and no longer 
- able tofit his Horſe, he commanded his Steward to ſet him 
down againſt the Root of a Tree, but ſo that he might die 
with his Face towards the Enemy, which he alſo did. I 
muſt yet add another Example equally remarkable, for the 
preſent Conſideration, with any of the former. The Empe- 
ror Maximilian, great Grandfather to Philip the Second, 
King of Spain, was a Prince endowed throughout with 
P and extraordinary Qualities, and amongſt the reft, 
ith a ſingular Beauty of Perſon ; but had withal, a Hu- 
mour very contrary to that of other Princes, who for the 
Diſpatch of their moſt important Affairs convert their Cloſe- 
ſtool into a Chair of State, which was, that he would 
never permit any 4 his Bed-Chamber, in what familiar 
Degree of Favour ſoever, to ſee him Rn 
in that Poſture ; and woald fteal a- _ f - —_— 
fide to make Water as religiouſly as a mn 
Virgin, and was as ſhy to diſcover ei- I oy 
ther to his Phyſician, or any. other whatever, thoſe Parts 
that we are accuſtomed to conceal: And I myſelf, who 
have ſo unpudent a Way of Talking, am nevertheleſs na- 
turally ſo modeſt this Way, that ung. e Importunity 
Vor. I. G N 
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of Neceſſity, or Pleaſure, I very rarely and unwillingly 
communicate to the Sight of any, either thoſe Parts or 
Actions that Cuſtom orders us to conceal, wherein I alſo 
ſuffer more Conſtraint than I conceive is very well becoming 
a Man, eſpecially of my Profeſſion : But he nouriſh'd this 
- modeſt Humor to ſuch a Degree of Superſtition, as to 
give expreſs Orders in his laſt Will, that they ſhould put 
him on Drawers ſo ſoon as he ſhould be dead ; to which 
methinks he would have done well to have added, that 
he ſhould have been heodwinked too that put them on. 
The Charge wm Cyrus left with 5 3 that ge 

I they nor any other ſhould either ſee or 
oo" — 7 touch his Body after the Soul was departed 
W Jen 4 from it, I attribute to ſome ſuperſtitious 
** 5 Devotion of his; both his Hiſtorian and 
| rrp Himſelf, amongſt other great 3 rg 
having ſtrew'd the whole Courſe of their Lives with a ſin- 
gular Reſpe& to Religion. I was by no Means pleaſed 
with a Story was told me by a Man of very great Quality, 
of a Relation of mine, and one who had given a very 
good Account of himſelf both in Peace and War; that 
coming to die in a very old Age, of an exceſſive Pain of 
the Stone, he ſpent the Jaſt Hours of his Life in an extra- 
ordinary Solicitude about ordering the Ceremony of his 
Funeral, preſſing all the Men of Condition who came 
to ſee him, to engage their Word to attend him to his 
Grave, importuning this very Prince, who came to viſit 
him at his laſt Gaſp, with a moſt earneſt Supplication, 
that he would order his Family to be aſſiſting there, and, 
withal repreſenting before him ſeveral Reaſons and Ex- 
amples to prove that it was a Reſpect due to a Man 
of his Condition ; and ſeemed to die content, having ob- 
tained this Promiſe, and appointed the Method and Or- 
der of his Funeral Parade. I have ſeldom heard of ſo 
long-lived a Vanity. Another, though contrary Solici- 
tude, - (of which alſo I do not want domeſtick Example) 
ſeems to be ſomewhat a-kin to this; that a Man ſhall 
cudgel his Brains, at the laſt Moments of his Life, to con- 
trive his Obſequies to ſo particular and unuſual a Parſimo- 
ny, as to fans m5 it in the ſordid Expence of one ſingle 
Servant with a Candle and Lanthorn ; and yet I ſee this 
Humour commended, and the Appointment of — 
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lius Lepidus, who forbad his Heirs to beſtow upon his 


Hearſe even the common Ceremonies in uſe upon ſuch 
Occaſions. Is it not Temperance and Frugality to avoid 
the Expence and Pleaſure of which the Uſe and Knowledge 
_ is imperceptible to us? See here an eaſy and cheap Refor- 
mation. If Inſtruction were at all neceſſary in this Caſe, 
I ſhould be of Opinion, that in this, as in all other Actions 
of Life, the Ceremony and Expence ſhould be regulated 
by the Ability of the Perſon deceaſed; and the Philoſo- 
Phe Lycon prudently order'd his Executors to diſpoſe of 
is Body where they ſhould think moſt fit, and as to his 
Funerals, to order them neither too ſuperfluous, nor too 
mean. For my Part, I ſhould wholly refer the ordering 
of this Ceremony to Cuſtom, and ſhall, when the Time 
comes, - accordingly leave it to their Diſcretion, to whoſe 
Lot it ſhall fall to do me that laſt Office. Totus hic locus 
eft, contemnendus in nobis, non negligendus in nofiris * : The 
Place of our Sepulture is wholly to be contemned by us, 
but not to be — — by our Friend:; but it was a holy 
Saying of a Saint, Curatio funeris, conditio Sepulture, pom- 
pa Exeguiarum, magis ſunt vivorum ſolatia, quam ſubfidie 
mortuorum +; The Care of Funerals, the Place of Sepul- 
ture, and the Pomp of Exequies, are rather Conſolatious 
to the Living than any Benefit to the Dead, Which made 
Socrates anſwer Critan, who, at the Hour of his Death, 
aſked him, how he would be buried? How you will, ſaid 
he. If I could concern myſelf farther than the prefent 
about this Affair, I ſhould be moſt tempted, as the greateſt 
Satisfaction of this Kind, to imitate thoſe who in their 
Life-time, entertain themſelves with the Ceremony of 
their own Obſequies before-hand, and are pleaſed with 
viewing their own Monument, and beholding their own 
dead Countenance in Marble. Happy are they who can 
gratify their Senſes by Inſenſibility, and live by their 
Death! I am ready to conceive an implacable Hatred a- 
1 all Democracy and Lower Government, (though 
cannot but think it the moſt natural and equitable of all 
others) ſo oft as I call to mind the inhuman Injuſtice of 
the People of Athens, who, without Remiſſion, or once 
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* Cicero Tak. 1.1. + Auguſt de Civit. Dis. 
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vouchſafing to hear what they had to ſay for themſelves, 
put to death their brave Captains, newly returned trium- 
phant from a naval Victory they had obtain'd over the 
d ee near the Arginuſian es; the moſt bloody 
and obſtinate ent that ever the Greeks fought at 
Sea ; for no other Reaſon, but that they rather followed 
their Blow and 9 the Advantages preſcribed them 
by the Rule of War, than that they would ſtay to gather 
up and bury their Dead: An Execution that is yet rendered 
more odious by the Behaviour of Diamedm, who being one 
of the condemn'd, and a Man of moſt eminent both poli- 
tick and military Virtue, after having heard their Sentence, 
advancing to ſpeak, no Audience till then having been 
allowed, inſtead of Taying before them his own Innocency 
or the Impiety of fo cruel an Arteſt, only expreſs d a So- 
licitude for his ſudges Preſervation, beſeeching the Gods 
to convert this Sentende to their own Good, and praying 
that for ee pay thoſe Vows which he and his 
Companions had done (which he alſo acquainted them 
with) in Acknowledgment of ſo glorious a Succeſs, they 
might not pull down the * r of the Gods upon 
them; and ſo without more Words went couragiouſſy to 
his Death. But Fortune a few Years after puniſhing them 
in their Kind, made them fee the Error of their Cruelty : 
For Chabrias, Captain-General of their Naval Forces, hav- 
ing got the better of Polli Admiral of Sparta, about the 
Ile Naxos, totally loſt the Fruits of his Succeſs, and con- 
tent with his Victory, of very great Importance to their 
Affairs, not to incur the Danger of this Bxample, and loſe 
a few Bodies of his dead Friends that were floating in the 
Sea, gave Opportunity to a world of living Enemies to 
fail away in Safety, who afterwards made them pay dear 
for this unſeaſonable Superſtition. cage 2 eee 
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1... Queris quo jaceas poſt obitum beo 
220 non natajacent*, 


Doſt aſk where thou ſhall lye when dead? ' 
With thoſe that never Being had. \ 
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How the Soul diſcharges her Paſſions. 29 


This other reſtores the Senſe of Repoſe to a Body with- 
out a Soul. 
' Neque ſepulcrum, quo recipiat, habeat portum corporis: 
Di, remiſſa humana wita, Corpus requieſcat d malit F. 
Nor with a Tomb as with a Haven bleſt, 
Where, after Life, the Corps in Peace may reſt. 


As Nature demonſtrates to us, that ſeveral dead Things 
retain yet an occult Sympathy and Relation to Life; Wine 
changes it's Flavour and Complexion in Cellars, according 
to the Changes and Seaſons of the Vine from whence it 
came; and the Flew of Veniſon alters it's Condition and 
Taſte in the Powdering-tub, according to the Seaſons of the 
living Fleſh of it's Kind, as it is obſerved by the Curious. 
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C EAP. Iv. 
That the Soul diſcharges her Paſſions upon falſe 
Objects, where the true are wanting. 


Gentleman of my Country, who was very often 
A tormented with the Gout, being importun'd by his 
hyſicians totally to reclaim his Appetite from all manner 
of ſalt Meats, was wont preſently to reply, that he muſt 
needs have ſomething to quarrel with in the Extremity of 
his Fits, and that he fancied, that railing at, and curſing 
one while the Bologna Sauſages, and another the dry'd 
Tongues and the Hams, was ſome Mitigation to his Pain. 
And in good Earneſt, as the Arm when it is advanced to 
ſtrike, if it fail of meeting with that upon which it was 
deſign'd to diſcharge the Blow, and ſpends itſelf in vain, 
does offend the Striker himſelf ; and as alſo, that to make 
a pleaſant Proſpect the Sight ſhould not be loſt and dilated 
in a vaſt Extent of empty Air, but have ſome Bounds to 
limit and circumſcribe it at a reaſonable Diſtance. 
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Ventus, ut amittit wires, niſi robore denſæ 
Occurrant Sluæ, ſpatio diffuſus inani. 
As Winds do loſe their Strength, unleſs withſtood 
By ſome dark Grove of ſtrong oppoſing Wood. 


So it appears, that the Soul being tranſported and diſ- 
compos' d, turns it's Violence upon itſelf, if not ſupply'd 


3 — 


with ſomething to oppoſe it, and therefore always requires 
an Enemy as an Object on which to diſcharge it's Fury and 


Reſentment. Plutarch ſays very well of thoſe who are 
delighted with little Dogs and Monkeys, that the amorous 
Part which is in us, for want of a legitimate Object, ra- 
ther than lye idle, does after that manner forge and create 


one frivolous and falſe; as we ſee that the Soul in the Exer- 


ciſe of it's Paſſions, inclines rather to deceive itſelf, by 
creating a falſe and fantaſtical Subject, even contrary to it's 


own Belief, than not to have ſomething to work upon. 


And after this manner brute Beaſts direct their Fury to fall 


upon the Stone or Weapon that has hurt them, and with 
their Teeth even execute their Revenge upon themſelves, 
for the Injury they have received from another. 


 Pannonis haud aliter paſ ictum ſewior Urſa 
Cui jaculum parva Lybs amentavit habena, 
Se rotat in vulnus, telumque irata receptum 
Inpetit, & ſecum fugientem circuit Haſlam *. 
So the fierce Bear, made fiercer by the Smart, 
Of the bold Lybian's mortal guided Dart, . 
Turns round upon the Wound, and the tough Spear 
Contorted o'er her Breaſt does flying bear, 


What Cauſes of the Miſadventures that befal us do we 
not invent? What is it that we do not lay the Fault to 
right or wrong, that we may have ſomething to quarrel 
with? Thoſe beautiful Treſſes, young Lady, you ſo 
liberally tear off, are no way guilty, nor is it the White- 
neſs of thoſe delicate Breaſts yon ſo unmercifully beat, that 
with an unlucky Bullet has ſlain your beloved Brother; 
quarrel with ſomething elſe. Livy, ſpeaking of the Roman 
Army in Spain, ſays, that for the Loſs of two Brothers, 
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who were both great Captains, Flere owes repente, & of 
fenſare capita , that they all wept and tore their Hair. 
'Tis the common Practice of Affliction. And the Philo- 
ſopher Bion ſaid pleaſantly of the King, who by Handfuls 
pull'd his Hair off his Head for Sorrow, Does this Man 
think that Baldneſs is a Remedy for Grief ? Who has not 
ſeen peeviſh Gameſters worry the Cards with their Teeth, 
and ſwallow whole Bales of Dice in Revenge for the Loſs 
of their Money? Xerxes whipp'd the Sea, and writ a 
Challenge to Mount 4thos! Cyrus employed a whole Ar- 
my ſeveral Days at Work, to revenge himſelf of the River 
Gridzs, for the Fright it had put him into in paſling over; 
and Caligula demoliſh'd a very beautiful Palace for the 
Pleaſure his Mother had once enjoy'd there. I remember 
there was a Story current, when I was a Boy, that one 
of our Neighbouring Kings having receiv'd a Blow from 
the Hand of G O D, ſwore he would be reveng'd, and in 
order to it, made Proclamation, that for ten Years to 
come no one ſhould pray to him, or ſo much as mention 
him throughout his Dominions; by which we are not 
ſo much to take Meaſure of the Folly, as the vain-Glory 
of the Nation of which this Tale was told. They are 
Vices that indeed always go together; but ſuch Actions as 
_ theſe have in them more of Preſumption than want of Wit. 
Auguſius Ceſar, having been toſt with a Tempeſt at Sea, 
fell to defying Neptune, and in the Pomp of the Circenſian 
Games, to be reveng'd, depos'd his Statue from the Place 
it had amongſt the het Dalian Wherein he was leſs 
excuſable than the former, and leſs than he was afterwards, 
when having loſt a Battle under Quintilius Varus in Ger- 
many, in Rage and Deſpair he went running his Head 
againſt the Walls, and crying out, O Varus] give me my 
Men again! for this exceeds all Folly, foraſmuch as Im- 
piety is joined with it, invading God himſelf, or at leaſt 
Fortune, as if ſhe had Ears that were ſubject to our Bat- 
teries ; like the Thracians, who when it thunders, or 
lightens, fall to ſhooting againſt Heaven with Titanian 
aneſs as if by Flights of Arrows they intended to re- 
duce God Almighty to Reaſon. Though the ancient Poet 
in Plutarch tells us, | 
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Point ne ſe faut couroucer aux Affaires, 
1 ne leur chaut de toutes nos cholers . 


We muſt not quarrel] Heaven in our Affairs, 
That little for a Mortal's Anger cares. 


But we can never enough decry, nor ſufficiently con- 


demn, the ſenſeleſs and ridiculous Sallies of our unruly 
Paſſions. | 


Whether the Governor of a Place beſieg d, ought 


himſelf to go out to parlex. 


Ucius Marcius, the Roman Legate, in the War againſt 
Perſeus King of Macedon, to gain Time wherein to 
re-inforce his Army, ſet on Foot ſome Overtures of Ac- 
commodation, with which the King being lull'd aſleep, 


concluded a Ceſſation for certain Days; by this Means 


iving his Enemy Opportunity and Leiſure to repair his 
. which hn e he Occaſion of his own Ruin. 
The elder Sort of Senators, notwithſtanding, mindful of 
their Fore-fathers Virtue, were by no Means fatisfied with 
thisProceeding ; but on the contrary condemn'd it, as de- 
generating from their ancient Practice, which they ſaid 
was by Valour, and not by Artifice, Surprizes, and Night 
Encounters; neither by pretended Flight, Ambuſcades, 
and deceitful Treaties, to overcome their Enemies; never 
making War till having firſt denounc'd it, and very often 
athgn'd both the Hour and Place of Battle. Out of this 
generous Principle it was that they deliver'd up to Pyrrhus 
his treackerous Phyſician, and to the Herrurians their diſ- 
loyal School-Maſter. And this was indeed a Procedure 
truly Roman, and nothing ally'd to the Græcian Subtilty, 
nor the Punick Cunning, where it was reputed a Victory 
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of lefs Glory to overcome by Force than Fraud. Deceit 
may ſerve for a Need, but he only confeſſes himſelf over- 
come who knows he is neither ſubdued by Policy, nor 
Miſadventure, but by Dint of Valour, in a fair and manly 
War. And it very well appears by the Diſcourſe of theſe 
good old Senators, that this fine Sentence was not yet re- 
ceiv'd amongſt them, 2 5 Ah 

O Dolus an virtus quis in Hoſte requiret *? 
No Matter if by Valour, or Deceit, 
We overcome, ſo we the better get. 
The Acbaians (ſays Pohbius) abhorr'd all manner of 
Double-dealing in War, not reputing it a Victory unleſs 
where the Courages of the Enemy were fairly ſubdued. 
am vir ſanfus & ſapiens ſciet veram eſſi victoriam, que 
ſalva fide, & integra dignitate parabitur T. An honeft and 
a prudent Man will acknowledge that only to be à true Vickory 
swhich he has obtain d without Violation of his own Faith, or 
any Blemiſh upon his own Honour ; ſays another, | 
Vofne welit, an me regnare hera, quidve ferat fors, 
Voirlule experianur T7. 4 
If you or I ſhall rule, lets fairly try, 
And Force or Fortune give the Victory. 


In the Kingdom of Ternates, amongſt thoſe Nations 
which we ſo broadly call Barbarians, they have a Cuſtom 
never to commence War till it be firſt denounc'd ; addin 
withal, an ample Declaration of what they have to do it 
_ withal, with what, and how many Men, what Ammu- 
nitions, and what both offenſive and defenſive Arms; 
but that being done, they afterwards conceive it lawful to 
employ this Power without Reproach, any Way that may 
beſt conduce to their own Ends. The ancient Fhrentines 
were ſo far from obtaining any Advantage over their Ene- 
mies by Surprize, that they always gave them a Month's 
Warning before they drew their Army into the Field, by 
the continual Tolling of a Bell they calPd Martinella. For 
what concerns us who are not ſo ſcrupulous in this Affair, 
and who attribute the Honour of the War to him who has 
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the better of it, after what Manner ſoever obtained, and 
who after Ly/ander ſay, Where the Lion's Skin is too fhort, 
ave muſt etch it out with the Fox's Caſe. The moſt uſual 
Occaſions of Surprize are derived from this Practice, and 
we hold that there are no Moments, wherein a Chief 
ought to be more circumſpect, and to have his Eye ſo 
much at Watch, as thoſe of Parleys and Treaties of 
Accommodation; as it is therefore become a general Rule 
amongſt the martial Men of theſe latter Times, that a 
Governor of a Place never ought in Time of a Siege to go 
out to parley. It was for this that in our Fathers Days the 
Signeurs de Montmard and 4 Affigni defending Mouſon 
againſt the Count de Naſſau, were ſo highly cenſured ; yet 
In this Caſe it would be excuſable in that Governor, who 
going out ſhould notwithſtanding do it in ſuch Manner, 
that the Safety and Advantage ſhould be on his Side; as 
Count Guido de Rangoni did at Reggio (if we are to believe 
Bellay, for Guicciardine ſays it was he himſelf) when Mon- 
Hear de ! Eſcut approached to parley, who ſtept ſo little a 
Way from his Fort, that a Diſorder happening in the in- 
terim of Parley, not only Monſieur de / Eſcut and his Par- 
ty, who were advanced with him, found themſelves by 
much the weaker, (inſomuch that Algſandro de Trivulcis 
was there ſlain) but he himſelf was conſtrained, as the ſafeſt 
Way to follow the Count, and relying upon his Honour to 
ſecure himſelf from the Danger of the Shot within the very 
Walls of the Town. Eumenes, being ſhut up in the City 
of Nora by Antigonus, and by him importuned to come out 
to ſpeak with him, as he ſent him Word-it was fit he 
ſhould to a better Man than himſelf, and one who had 
now an Advantage over him, returned this notable Anſwer, 
Tell him, ſaid he, that 1 ſhall never think any Man better 
than myſelf, whilf I have my Sword in my Hand; and 
would never conſent to come out to him, till firſt, accord- 
Ing to his own Demand, Ant igonus had delivered him his 
own Nephew Ptolomens in Hoſtage, And yet ſome have 
done rather better than worſe, in going out in Perſon to 
parley with the Aſſailant; witneſs Henry de Vaux, a 
Cavalier of C gne, who being beſieged by the Engli/s 
in the Caftle of Commerce, and Bartholomew de Bone, who 
commanded at the Leagure, having ſo ſapped the greateſt 
Part of the Caſtle without, that nothing remained but ſet- 


ting 
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ting Fire to the Props to bury the beſieged under the Ruins, 
he required the ſaid Henry to come out to ſpeak with him 
for his own Good; which the other accordingly doing, 
With three more in Company with him, and his own evi- 
dent Ruin being made apparent to him, he conceived him- 
ſelf ſingularly obliged to his Enemy, to whoſe Diſcretion, 
after he and his Garriſon had ſurrendered themſelves, Fire 
being preſently applied to the Mine, the Props no ſooner 
began to fail but the Caſtle was immediately turned topſy- 
turvy, no one Stone being left upon another. I could, 
and do, with great Facility, rely upon the Faith of ano- 
ther ; but I ſhould very unwillingly do. it in ſuch a Caſe, 
as it ſhould thereby be judged that it was rather an Effect 
of my Deſpair and Want of Courage, than voluntary 
and out of Confidence and Security in the Faith of him 

with whom 1 had to do. | 


CHAP. VI 
That the Hour of Parley is dangerous. 


Saw, notwithſtanding, lately at Mu ſſidan, a Place not far 
from my Houſe, that thoſe who were driven out thence 
by our Army, and others of their Party, highly complained 
of Treachery, for that, during a Treaty of Accommoda- 
tion, and in the very interim that their Deputies were 
treating, they were ſurprized and cut to Pieces: A Thing 
that, peradventure in another Age, might have had ſome 
Colour of foul Play; but (as I faid before) the Practice of 
Arms in theſe Days is quite another Thing, and there is 
now no Confidence in an Enemy excuſable, till after the 
laſt Seal of Obligation; and even then the Conqueror has 
enough to do to 5 his Word; ſo hazardous a Thing it 
is to intruſt the Obſervation of the Faith a Man has en- 
gaged to a Town that ſurrenders upon eaſy and favourable 
Conditions, to the Neceſſity, Avarice, and Licence of a 
victorious Army, and to give the Soldiers free Entrance into 
it 
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| : it in the Heat of Blood. Lucius AEmilias 
— Regillus, a Roman Prætor, having loft his 
n u Time in attempting to take the City of 
Dey uncer tan. Ph by Force, by Reaſon of the ſingu- 
lar Valour wherewith the Inhabitants defended themſelves 
againft him, conditioned at laſt to receive them as Friends 
to the People of Rome, and to enter the Town, as into a 
confederate City, without any Manner of Hoftility ; of 
which he alſo gave them all poſſible Aſſurance: But havin 
for the greater Pomp brought bis whole Army in with 
him, it was no more in his Power, with all the Endea- 
vour he could uſe, to command his People: So that Ava- 
rice and Revenge deſpiſing and trampling under Foot both 
his Authority and all Military Diſcipline, he there at once 
faw his own Faith violated, and a conſiderable Part of the 
City facked and ruined before his Face. Cleomenes was 
wont to ſay, That what Miſchief forever a Man could do his 
Enemy in Time of War was above Juſtice, and nothing ac- 
countable to it in the Sight of Gods aud Men, And accord- 
ing to this Principle, Ln concluded a Ceſſation with 
thoſe of Argos for ſeven Days, the third Night after he 
Fell upon them when they were all buried in Security and 
Sleep, and put them to the Sword; alledging for his Ex- 
cuſe, That there had no Nights been mentioned in the 
Truce: But the Gods puniſhed his Perfidy. In a Time of 
Parley alſo, and that the Citizens were Intent upon their 
Capitulation, the City of Caſſilinum was taken by Surprize, 
and that even in the A the juſteſt Captains, and the 
beſt Diſcipline of the Roman Militia: For it is not pm, 
that it is not lawful for us in Time and Place to mak 
Advantage of our Enemies Want of Underſtanding, as well 
as their Want of Courage. And doubtleſs War has a great 
many Privileges that appear reaſonable, even to the Pre- 
judice of Reaſon. And therefore here the Rule fails, 
Neminem id agere ut ex alterius predetur inſcitia *, 
That no one fhould prey upon another's Folly. But I 
am aftoniſhed at the great Liberty allowed by AXen0- 
pbon in ſuch Caſes, and that both by Precept and 
the Example of ſeveral Exploits of his complete Gene: 
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ral. An Author of very great Authority, I confeſs in 
thoſe Affairs, as being in his own Perſon both a great 
Captain and a Philoſopher of the firſt Form of Socrates's 

Diſciples; and yet I cannot conſent to ſuch a Meaſure of 
Licenſe as he diſpenſes in all Things and Places. Mon- 
ſieur 4 Aubigny having beſieged Capua, and played afuri- 
ous Battery againſt it, Signior Fabricio Colonne, Governor of 
the Town, having from a Baſtion begun to parley, and his 
Soldiers in the mean Time being a little more remiſs in 
their Guard, our People took Advantage of their Security, 
entered the Place at unawares, and put them all to the 
Sword. And of later Memory, at Ney, Signior Juliano 
Romero having played that Part of a Novice to go out to 
capitulate with the Conſtable, at his Return found his 
Place taken. But that we mi ht not eſcape Scot - free, the 
Marquis of Pe/cara having laid Siege to Genoa, where 
Duke Octavio Fregoſa..commanded under our Protection, 
and the Articles betwixt them being ſo far advanced, that 
it was looked upon as a done Thing, and upon the Point 
to be concluded, ſeveral Spaniards in the mean Time being 
ſlipped in under the Privilege of the Treaty, ſeized on the 
Gates, and made uſe of this Treachery as an abſolute and 
fair Vigory : And dive at Ligny in Barra where the 
Count de Brienne commanded, the Emperor having in his 
own Perſon beleagured that Place, and Barthewville, the ſaid 
Count's Lieutenant, going out topartey, while he was 
capitulating the Town was taken. 
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N il wincer ſempre maji laudabil ofa” © 

Vinca foo per fortuna, o per ingegno ®, _ 3 

Peaame ever does the Victor's Praiſes ring, © 
And Conqueſt ever was a glorious Thing, - 
Which Way ſoe er the Conqu'ror purchas'd it, 
Whether by Valour, Fortune, or by Wit: 
fay they: But the Philoſopher CByfppus was of another 
5 wherein J alſo concur ; for he was uſed to ſay, 
That thoſe who run a Race, ought to employ allithe Force 
they have in what they are about, and to run as ſaſt as they 
can; but that it is by no Means fair in them to lay any 
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_ Hand upon their Adverſary to ſtop him, nor to ſet a Leg be- 
fore him to throw him down. And yet more was 
the Anſwer of that Great Alexander to Pohpercon, who 
ſuaded him to take the Advantage of the Night's Ob- 
curity to fall upon Darius; by no means (ſaid he) it is not 
for ſuch a Man as I am to ſteal a Victory, Mal me for- 
tune peniteat, quam vickoriæ pudeat, I had rather re- 
pent me of my Fortune, than be aſhamed of my Victory. | 
Atque idem fugientem haud eft dignatus Orodem 
Sternere, nec jacta caecum dare Cuſpide wulns : 
Obvius, adverſoque occurrit, ſeque viro vir 
Contulit, haud furto melior, ſed fortibus armis F. 


His Heart diſdain'd to ſtrike Orodes dead, 
Or, unſeen, baſely wound him as he fled ; | 

But gaining firſt his Front, wheels round, and there 
Bravely oppos'd himſelf to his Career : 1 | 
And fighting Man to Man, would let him ſee 
His Valour ſcorn'd both Odds and Policy. 


CHAP. VII 
That the Intention is Fudge of our Actions. 


FT IS a Saying, That Death diſcharges us of all our Obli- 

gations, However, I know ſome who have taken 

it in another Senſe. Henry the Seventh, King of England, 

articled with Don Philip, Son to Maximilian the Emperor, 

and Father to the 3 Chars the Fifth, when he 
ro 


had him upon Egli Ground, that the ſaid Philip ſhould 
deliver up the Duke of Suffolk of the White Roſe, his mor- 


tal Enemy, who was fled into the Low Countries, into his 
Hands; which Philip (not knowing how to evade it) ac- 
cordingly promiſed to do, but upon Condition neverthe- 
leſs, that Henry ſhould attempt nothing againſt the Life of 
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the ſaid Duke, which during his own Life he perform'd ; 
but coming to die, in his laſt Will, commanded his Son 
to put him to Death immediately after his Deceaſe. And 
lately, in the Tragedy, that the Duke of Alva preſented 
to us in the Perſons of the two Counts, Egmont, and Harne 
at Bruſſels, there were very remarkable Paſſages, and one 
amongſt the reſt, that the ſaid Count Egmont (upon the 
Security of whoſe Word and Faith Count Horne had come 
and ſurrendered himſelf to the Duke of Alva) earneſtly en- 
treated that he might firſt mount the Scaffold, to the End 
that Death might diſengage him from the Obligation he 
had paſs'd to the other. In which Caſe, methinks Death 
did not acquit the former of his Promiſe, and the Second 
was ſatisfied in the good Intention of the other, even 
though he had not died with him : For we cannot be 
oblig'd beyond what we are able to perform, by Reaſon 
that the Effects and Intentions of what we promiſe are not 
at all in our Power, and that indeed we are Maſters of no- 
thing but the Will, in which, by Neceflity, all the Rules 
and whole Duty of Mankind is founded and eſtabliſh'd. 
And therefore Count Egmont, conceiving his Soul and Will 
boundand indebted to his Promiſe, although he had not the 
Power to make it good, had doubtleſs been abſolv'd of his 
Duty, even though he had out-liv'd the other; but the King 
of England wilfully and permeditately breaking his Faith, 
was no more to be excus'd for deferring the Execution of his 
Infidelity till after his Death, than Herodorus's Maſon, 
who having inviolably, during the Time of his Life, kept 
the Secret of the Treaſure of the King of Zgypt his Maſ- 
ter, at his Death diſcover'd it to his Children. 1 have 
taken Notice of ſeveral in my 'Fime, who, convinc'd by 
their Conſciences of unjuſtly detatning the Goods of ano- 
ther, have endeavoured to make Amends by their Will, and 
after their Deceaſe : But they had as good do nothing as de- 
Jude themſelves both in taking ſo much Time in fo preſſing 
an Affair, and alſo in going about to repair an Injury with 
ſo little Demonſtration of Reſentment and Concern. They 
owe over and above ſomething of their own, and by how 
much their Payment is more ſtrict and incommodious to 
themſelves, by ſo much is their Reſtitution more perfect, 
Juſt, and meritorious ; for Penitency requires Penance : 
But they yet do worſe than theſe, who reſerve the Declara- 
tion 
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tion of a mortal Animoſity againſt their Neighbour to the 
laſt Gaſp, having concealed it all the Time of their Lives 
before, wherein they declare to have little Regard of their 
own Honour whilſt they irritate the Party offended againſt 
their Memory; and leſs to their Conſcience, not having 
the Power, even out of Reſpect to Death itſelf, to make 
their Malice die with them ; but extended the Life of their 
Hatred even beyond their own. Unjuſt Judges, who de- 
fer Judgment to a Time wherein they can have no Know- 
ledge of the Cauſe ! For my Part I ſhall take Care, if I 
can, that my Death diſcover nothing that my Life has 
not firſt openly manifeſted, and publickly declared. 
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As we ſee ſome Grounds that have long lain idle and 
A untilled, when grown rank and fertile by reſt, to 
abound with and ſpend their Virtue in the Product of 
innumerable Sorts of Weeds and wild Herbs that are un- 
profitable, and of no wholeſom Uſe, and .that to make 
them perform their true Office, we are to cultivate and pre- 
pare them for ſuch Seeds as are proper for our Service. A 
as we ſee Women that without the Knowledge of Men 
ſometimes of themſelves bring forth inanimate and form- 
leſs Lumps of Fleſh, but that to cauſe a natural and perfect 
Generation they are to be huſbanded with another Kind 
of Seed; even ſo it is with Wits, which if not applied to 
ſome certain Study that may fix and reſtrain them, run 
into a thouſand Extravagancies, and are eternally rovin 
here and there in the inextricable Labyrinth of reſtleſ 
Imaginatioo. ieee 
Sicut aguæ tremulum labris ubi lumen ahents 
Sole repercuſſum, aut radiantis imagine Lung, 
Omnia pervolitat, lat? loca, jamgue ſub aura. 
Erizitur, ſummigue ferit laquearia tefti*. i 
— on a 30 ML n 
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Like as the quivering Reflection 
- Of Fountain Waters, when the Morning Sun 
Darts on the Baſon, or the Moon's pale 2 
Gives Light and Colour to the captive Stream, 


Whips with fantaſtick Motion round the Place, 
And Walls and Robf ſtrikes with it's trembling Rays. 


In which wild and irregular Agitation, there is no 
Fal. nor idle Fancy they do not light upon: 
— lt yung |; | [{ "4 
{4 8 ſpecies 1 
Like ſick Men's Dreams, that fr: a \ troubled Brain - 
. Phantaſms create, . ridiculous and vain. ' 


The Soul that has no eſtabliſhed Limit to circduiſerss 

it, loſes itſelf, as the Epigrammatiſt ſays, | 
Quiſſuis ubique habitat, maxime nuſſuam habitat f. 

Hle that lives every where, does no where live. 

When I lately retired myſelf to my own Houſe, with a 
Reſolution, as much as poiſibly I could, to avoid all man- 
ner of Concern in Affairs, and to ſpend in Privacy and 
Repoſe the little Remainder of Time I have to live: I 


fancied I could not more oblige my Mind than to ſuffer it 
at full Leiſure to entertain and divert itſelf, which I alſo 


8 


now hoped it might the better be entruſted to do, as being 


by Time and Obſervation EY more Or and ma- 
We but I find, 
. ſemper dnt otia b 


Even in the moſt retir'd Eſtate 
Leifure itſelf does various Thoughts create. 


45 quite contrary, it is like a Horſe that has broke from 


his Rider, who voluntarily runs into a much more violent 
Career than any Horſeman would put him to, and creates 
me ſo many Chimera; and fantaſtick Monſters one upon 
another, without Order or Deſign, that, the better at 
Leiſure to contemplate their Strangeneſs and Abſurdity, I 


have begun to commit them to Writing, hoping in time 
to make them aſhamed of themſelves. 


N 5 9 de Arte Poetica. + Martial, lib. 7. Dr. na 
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HERE is not a Man living, whom it would ſo 
little become to ſpeak of Memory as myſelf, for I 
have none at all; and do not think that the World has 
again another ſo treacherous as mine. My other Faculties 
are all very ordinary and mean; but in this I think my- 
ſelf very ſingular, and to ſuch a Degree of Excellence, 
that (beſides the Inconvenience J ſuffer by it, which me- 
rits ſomething) I deſerve, methinks, to be famous for it, 
and to have more than a common Reputation: Though, 
in Truth, the neceſſary Uſe of Memory conſidered, Plato 
had Reaſon when he called it a great and powerful God- 
deſs. In my Country, when they would decypher a Man 
that has no Senſe, they ſay, ſuch a one has no Memory; 
and when I complain of mine, they ſeem not to believe 
Jam in earneſt, and preſently reprove me, as though I ac- 
cuſed myſelf for a Fool, not diſcerning the Difference be- 
twixt Memory and Underſtanding ; wherein they are very 
wide of my Intention, and do me Wrong, Experience ra- 
ther daily ſhewing us on the contrary, that a ſtrong Me- 
mory is commonly coupled with iD Judgment: And 
they do me moreover (who am ſo perfect in nothing as the 
good Friend) at the ſame time a greater Wrong in this, 
that they make the ſame Words, which accuſe my Infirmi-' 
ty, repreſent me for an ingrateful Perſon 3 wherein they 
bring my _—_— and good Nature into Queſtion upon 
the Account of my Memory, and from a natural Imper- 
fection, unjuſtly derive a Defect of Conſcience. He has 
forgot, ſays one, this Requeſt, or that Promiſe; he no 
more remembers his Friends, he has forgot, to ſay or do, 
or to conceal ſuch and ſuch a Thing for my Sake. And 
truly, L am apt enough to forget many Things, but to 
negle& any thing my Friend has given me in Charge, I. 
never do it. And it ſhould be enough, methinks, fa F 
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feel the Miſery and Inconvenience of it without branding 
me with Malice, a Vice ſo much a Stranger, and ſo con- 
trary to my Nature. However, I derive theſe Comforts 
from my Infirmity 3 firſt, that it is an Evil from which 
principallyT have foundReaſon to correct a worſe, that would 
eaſily enough have grown upon me, namely Ambition; 
this Defect being intolerable in thoſe who take upon them 
the Negotiations of the World, an Employment of the 
greateſt Honour and Truſt among Men: Secondly, That 
(as ſeveral like Exam ples in the Progreſs of Nature demon- 
ſtrate to us) ſhe has fortified me in my other Faculties, pro- 
portionably as ſhe has unfurniſhed me in this; I ſhould 
otherwiſe have been apt implicitely to have repoſed my 
Wit and judgment upon the bare Report of other Men, 
without ever ſetting them to work upon any Inquiſition 
whatever, had the ſtrange Inventions and Opinions of the 
Authors I have read been ever preſent with me by the 
Benefit of Memory: Thirdly, That by this Means I am 
not ſo talkative, for the Magazine of the Memory is ever. 
better furniſhed with Matter than that of the Invention; 
and had mine been faithful to me, I had ec'er this deafned 
all my Friends with my eternal Babble, the Subjects them- 
ſelves rouſing and ſtirring up the little Faculty I have of 
handling and applying them, heating and extending my 
Diſcourſe. *Tis a great Imperfection, and what I have ob- 
ſerved in ſeveral of my intimate Friends, who, as their 
Memories ſupply them with a preſent and entire Review of. 
Things, derive their Narratives from {o remote a Fountain, 
and crowd them with ſo many impertinent Circumſtances, 
that though the Story be good in itſelf, they make a ſhift to 
_ ſpoil it; and if otherwiſe, you are either to curie the 
Strength of their Memory, or the Weakneſs of their Judg- 
ment: And it is a hard Thing to cloſe up a Diſcourſe, and 
to cut it ſhort, when you are once in, and have a great deal 
more to ſay. Neither is there any Thing wherein the Force 
and Readineſs of a Horſe is ſo much ſeen, as in a round, 
graceful, and ſudden Stop; and I ſee even thoſe who are 
pertinent enough, who would but cannot ſtop ſhort in their 
Career; for whilſt they are ſeeking out a handſom Period 
to conclude the Senſe, they talk at random, and are ſo per- 
plexed and entangled in their own Eloquence, that they 
know not what they ſay. But above all, old Men, who 
* : * E 2 ; yet 
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yetretain the Memory of Things paſt, and forget how of- 
ten they have told them, are the moſt dangerous Company 
for this Fault; and I have known Stories from the Mouth 
of a Man of very great Quality, otherwiſe very pleaſant in 
themſelves, becoming very troubleſom, by being a hun- 
dred Times repeated over and over again. The fourth 
Obligation J have to this infirm Memory of mine is, that 
by this Means J leſs remember the Injuries I have receiv- 
ed; infomuch, that (as the Ancient ſaid) I ſhould have a 
Protocol, a Regiſter of Injuries, or a Prompter, like Darius, 
who, that he might not forget the Offence he had received 
from thoſe of Athens, ſo oft as he fat down to Dinner, or- 
dered one of his Pages three Times towhoop in his Ear, Sir, 
Remember the Athenians: And alſo, the Places which I re- 
viſit, and the Books I read over again, ſtill ſmile upon me 
with a freſh Novelty. It is not without good Reaſon ſaid,” 
'Fhat he who has not a good Memory ſhould never take upon 
him the Trade of Lying. I know very well, that the Gram 
marians diſtinguiſh betwixt an Untruth and a Lie, and ſay, 
that to tell an Unruh is to tell a Thing that is falſe, but that 
we ourſelves believe to be true; and that to /ze, is to tell a 
Thing that we know in our Conſcience to be utterly falſe 
and untrue; and it is of this laſt Sort of Liars only that I 
now ſpeak. Now theſe do either wholly contrive and in- 
vent the Untruths they utter, or ſo alter and diſguiſe a true 
Story, that it always ends in a Lie; and when they diſguiſe 
and often alter the ſame Story according to their own Fan- 
Cy, *tis very hard for them at one Time or another to eſcape 
being trapp'd, by Reaſon that the real Truth of the Thing 
having firit taken Poſſeſſion of the Memory, and being there 
lodged, and imprinted by the Way of Knowledge and 
Science, it will be ever ready to preſent itſelf to the Ima- 
gination, and to ſhoulder out any Falſhood of their own' 
contriving, which cannot there have fo ſure and ſettled 
Footing as the other; and the Circumſtances of the firſt true 
Knowledge evermore running in their Minds, will be apt 
to make them forget thoſe that are illegitimate, and only 
forged by their own Fancy. In what they wholly invent 
foraſmuch as there is no contrary Impreſſion to juſtle their 
Invention, there ſeems to be leſs Danger of Tripping ; and 
yet even this alſo, by reaſon it is a vain Body, and with- 
out any other Foundation than Fancy only, is very apt to 
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eſcape the Memory, if they be not careful to make them- 
ſelves very perfect in their Tale. Of which I have had 
very pleaſant Experience, at the Expence of ſuch as profeſs 
only to form, and accommodate their Speech to the Aﬀair 
they have in Hand, or to the Humour of the Perſon with 
whom they have to do; for the Circumſtances to which 
theſe Men ſtick not to enſlave their Conſciences, and their 
Faith being ſubject to ſeveral Changes, their Language 
muſt ene, Ni, vary: From whence it happens, that 
of the ſame Thing they tell one Man, that it is this, 
and another, that it is that, giving it ſeveral Forms and 
Colours; which Men, if they once come to confer Notes, 
and find out the Cheat, what becomes of this fine Art? 
To which may be added, that they muſt of Neceſſity 
very often ridiculouſly trap themſelves ; for, what Me- 
mory can be ſufficient to retain ſo many different Shapes 
as they have forged 17 one and the ſame Subject? I have 
known many in my Time, very ambitious of the Repute 
of this fine Piece of Diſcretion ; but they do not ſee, that 
if there be a Reputation of being wiſe, there 1s really no 
Prudence in it. In plain Truth, Lying 1s a hateful and- 
an accurſed Vice. We are not Men, nor have other Tie 
upon one another, but our Word. If we did but diſcover 
the Horror and ill Conſequences of it, we ſhould purſue 
it with Fire and Sword, and more juſtly than other 
Crimes. I ſee that Parents commonly, and in Diſcretion 
enough, correct their Children for little innocent Faults, 
and torment them for wanton childiſh Tricks, that have 
neither Impreſſion, nor tend to any Conſequence : Where- 
as, in my Opinion, Lying only, and (what 1s of ſomething 
a lower Form) Stomach, are the Faults which are to be 
ſeverely whipped out of them, both in the Infancy and 
Progreſs of the Vices, which will otherwiſe grow up and 
increaſe with them; and after a Tongue has once got the 
Knack of Lying, 'tis not to be imagined how impoſlible 
almoſt it is to reclaim it. Whence it comes to paſs, that 
we ſee ſome, who are otherwiſe very honeſt Men, ſo ſub- 
ject to this Vice. I have an honeſt Lad to my Taylor, 
who I never knew guilty of one Truth, no not when it 
had been to his Advantage. If Fajhod had, like Truth, 
but one Face only, we ſhould be upon better Terms; for 


ve ſhauld then take the ny to what the Liar _ 
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for certain Truth; but the Reverſe of Truth has an hundred 
thouſand Figures, and a Field indefinite without Bound or 
Limit. The Pythagoreans make Good to be certain and 
finite, and Evil, infinite and uncertain ; there are a thou- 
ſand Ways to miſs the White, there is only one to hit it. 
For my own Part, I have this Vice in ſo great Horror, 
that I am not ſure I could prevail with my Conſcience 
to ſecure myſelf from the moſt manifeſt and extreme 
Danger by an impudent and ſolemn Lie. An ancient 
Father ſays, That a Dog we know is better Comtany than a 
Man whe/e Language we do not underfland*. Ut externus 
non aliens fit hominis vice: As a Foreigner, to one that 
»nd:r/tands not what he ſays, cannot be ſaid to ſupply the Place 
of a Man, becauſe he can be no Company. And how 
much leſs ſociable is falſe Speaking than Silence? King 
Francis the firſt bragged, that he had, by this Means, 
nonpluſed Franciſco Taverna, the Embaſſador of Franciſco 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, a Man very famous for his Elo- 
quence in thoſe Days. This Gentleman had been ſent to 
excuſe his Maſter to his Majeſty about a thing of very 
great Conſequence ; which was this: King Francis, to 
maintain evermore ſome Intelligence in Itah, out of which 
he had been lately driven, and particularly in the Dutchy 
of Milan, had thought it (to that End) convenient to have 
evermore a Gentleman on his Behalf to lye Leiger in the 
Court of that Duke; an Ambaſſador in Effect, but in out- 
ward Appearance no other than a private Perſon who 
pretended to reſide there upon the ſingle Account of his 
own particular Affairs; which was ſo carried, by reaſon 
that the Duke, much more depending upon the Emperor, 
eſpecially at a time when he was in a Treaty of a Marri - 
gage with his Niece, Daughter to the King of Den mars, 
and ſince Dowager of Lorrain, could not own any Friend- 
ſhip or Intelligence with us, but very much to his own. 
Prejudice. For this Commiſſion then one Merweill., a 
Milanois Gentleman, and Equerry to the King, being 
thought very fit, he was accordingly difpatched thither 
with private Letters of Credence, his Inſtructions of Am- 
baſſador, and other Letters of Recommendation to the 
Duke about his own private Concerns, the better to colour 
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the Buſineſs ; and ſo long continued in that Court, that the 
Emperor at laſt had ſome Notion of his real Employment 
there, and complained of it to the Duke, which was the 
Occaſion of what followed after, as we ſuppoſe ; which 
was, that under Pretence of a Murther by him committed, 
his Trial was in two Days diſpatched, and his Head in 
the Night ſtruck off in Priſon. Signior Franciſco then being 
upon this Account come to the Court of France, and pre- 
pared with a long counterfeit Story to excuſe a thing of ſo 
dangerous Example, (for the King had applied himſelf 
to all the Princes of Chriflendom, as well as to the Duke 
himſelf, to demand Satisfaction for this Outrage upon the 
Perſon of his Miniſter) had his Audience at the Morning 
Council; where, after he had for the Support of his 
Cauſe, in a long premeditated Oration, laid open ſeveral 
plauſible Juſtifications of the Fact, he concluded, that 
the Duke his Maſter had never looked upon this Merweille 
for other than a private Gentleman, and his own Subject, 
who was there only in order to his own Buſineſs, neither 
had he ever lived after any other Manner; abſolutely diſ- 
owning that he had ever heard he was one of the King's 
Domeſtick Servants, or that his Majeſty ſo much as knew 
him, ſo far was he from taking him for an Ambaſſador. 
When having made an End, and the King preſſing him 
with ſeveral Objections and Demands, and fifting him on 
all Hands, gravelled him at laſt, by aſking, why then the 
Execution was performed by Night, and as it were by 
Stealth ? At which the poor confounded Ambaſſador, the 
more handſomly to diſingage himſelf, made Anſwer, That 
the Duke would have been very loth, out of Reſpect to 
his Majeſty, that fuch an Execution ſhould have been 
performed in the Face of the Sun. Any one may gueſs 
1f he was not well ſchooled when he came home, for 
having ſo groſly tripped in the Preſence of a Prince of ſo 
delicate a Noſtril as King Francis. Pope Fulius the Second, 
having ſent an Ambaſſador to the King of England, to 
ani mate him againſt King Francis, the Ambaſſador having 
had his Audience, and the King, before he would give a 
poſitive Anſwer, inſiſting upon the Difficulties he found 
in ſetting on Foot ſo great a Preparation as would be neceſ- 
ſary to attack ſo potent a King, and urging ſome Reaſons 
to that Effect, the Ambaſſader very unleaionably replied, 
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That he had alſo. himſelf conſidered the ſame Difficulties, 
and had repreſented as much to the Pope. From which 
Saying of his, ſo directly oppoſite to the Thing propound- 
ed, and the Buſineſs he came about, which was imme- 
diately to incite him to War, the King firſt derived Ar- 
gument (which he alſo afterwards found to be true) that 
this Ambaſſador, in his own private Boſom, was a Friend 
to the French; of which having advertiſed the Pope, his 
Eſtate at his Return home was confiſcate, and himſelf ve · 
ry narrowly eſcaped the loſing of his Head. l 


Of quick or ſlow Speech. 


Ont ne fut & tous toutes Graces donnes. 
All Graces by All. liberal Heaven 
Were never yet to all Men given. 


As we ſee in the Gift of Eloquence, wherein ſome 


have ſuch a Facility and Promptneſs, and that 
which we call a preſent Wit, ſo eaſy, that they are ever 
ready upon all Occaſions, and never to be ſurpriz d: And 
others more heavy and ſlow, never venture to utter any! 
Thing but what they have long premeditated, and taken 
great Care and Pains to fit and-prepare. Now, as we 
teach young Ladies thoſe Sports and Exerciſes which are 
moſt proper to ſet out the Grace and Beauty of thoſe Parts 
wherein their chiefeſt Ornament and Perfection lye; ſo in 
theſe two Advantages of Eloquence, to which the Lawyers 
and Preachers of our Age ſeem principally to pretend. 
If I were worthy to adyiſe, the ſlow Speaker, methinks, 
ſhould be more proper. for the Pulpit, and the other for 
the Bar; and that becauſe the Employment of the firſt 
does naturally allow him all the Leiſure he can deſire to 
prepare himſelf, and beſides, his Career is perform'd in an 
even and unintermitted Line, without Stop or Interrup- 
tion; whereas, the Pleader's Buſineſs and Intereſt * 
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him to enter the Liſts upon all Occaſions, and the unex+ 
pected Objections and Replies of his adverſe Party, juſtle 
him out of his Courſe, and put him upon the Inſtant, to 
pump for new and extempore Anſwers and Defences. Yet, 
at the Interyiew betwixt Pope Clement and King Francis, 
at Mar/cilles, it happened quite contrary, that Megſeur 
Peoyet, a Man bred up all his Life at the Bar, and in the 
higheſt Repute for Eloquence, having the Charge of 
making the Harangue to the Pope committed to him, and 
| having ſo long meditated on it before hand, as (it was ſaid} 
to have brought it ready along with him from Paris; the 
very Day it was to have been pronounc'd, the Pope fearing 

_ ſomething might be ſaid that might give Offence to the 
bother Princes Ambaſſadors who were there attending on 
him, ſens to acquaint the King with the Argument which 
he conceiv*d moſt ſuiting to the Time and Place, but by 
Chance quite another Thing to that Monſieur de Peyet had 
taken ſo much Pains about: So that the fine Speech he 
had prepared was of no Uſe, and he was upon the Inſtant 
to.contrive another ; which finding himſelf unable to do, 
Cardinal Bellay was conftrained to perform that Office. 
The Pleader's Part is, doubtleſs, much harder than that 
of the Preacher ; and yet, in wy Opinion we ſee more 
paſſable Lawyers than Preachers. It ſhould ſeem that the 
Nature of Wit is, to have it's Operation prompt and ſud- 
den, and that of Judgment, to have it more deliberate, 
and more flow : But he who remains totally ſilent for want 
of Leiſure to prepare himſelf to ſpeak well, and he alſo 
whom Leiſure does no ways benefit to better ſpeaking, 
are equally unhappy. Tis ſaid of Severus, that he ſpoke 
beſt extempore, that he ſtood more oblig'd to Fortune, 
than his own Diligence, that it was an Advantage to him 
to be interrupted. in ſpeaking, and that his Adverſaries 
were afraid to nettle him, leſt his Anger ſhould redouble 
his Eloquence. I know experimentally, a Diſpoſition ſo 
impatient of a tedious and elaborate Premeditation, that if 
it do not go frankly and gaily to work, can perform no- 
thing to Purpoſe. We ſay of ſome Compoſitions, that 
they ſtink of Oil, and ſmell of the Lamp, by reaſon of a 
_ certain rough Harſhneſs that the laborious Handling im- 
prints upon thoſe where great Force has been employed: 


But beſides this, the ſolicitude of doing well, and a certain 
7 1 ſtriving 
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firiving and 3 of a Mind too far ſtrained and 
over · bent upon it's Undertaking, breaks, and hinders it- 
ſelf, like Water, that by Force of it's own preſſing Vio- 
jence and Abundance, cannot find a ready ue through 
the Neck of a Bottle, or a narrow Sluice. In this Condition 
of Nature, of which I was now ſpeaking, there is this 
alſo, that it would not be diſordered and ſtimulated with 
ſuch a Paſſion as the Fury of Caſſius; for ſuch a Motion 
would be too violent and rude : Tt would not be juſtled, 
but ſolicited, and would be rouzed and heated by unex- 
pected, ſudden, and accidental Occafions. If it be left 
to itſelf, it flags and Janguiſhes, Agitation only gives it 
Grace and Vigour. I am always worſt in my own Poſſeſſion, 
and when wholly at my own diſpoſe. Accident has more 
Title to any thing that comes from me, than I; Occaſion, 
Company, and even the very Riſing and Falling of my own 
Voice extract more from my Fancy, than I can find when 
I examine and employ it by myſelf ; by which Means, 
the Things I ſay are better than thoſe I write, if either 
were to be preferred where neither are worth any thing. 
This alſo befals me, that I am at a Loſs, when I ſeek, and 
light upon Things more by Chance, than by any Inquiſi- 
tion of my own Judgment. I perhaps ſometimes hit 
upon "ſomething when I write that ſeems queint and 
ſprightly to me, but will appear dull and heavy to another. 
Bat let us leave this Subject. Every one talks of himſelf 
according to his Falent. For my Part, I am already ſo 
Joſt in it, that I know not what I was about to fay, and 
in ſuch Cafes, a Stranger often finds it out before me. Tf 
F ſhould always carry my Razor about me, to uſe ſo oft 
as this Inconvenience befals me, I ſhould. make clean 
Work: But ſome Occurrence or other may, at ſome other 
Time, lay it as viſible to me as the Light, and make me 
wonder what J ſhould ſtick at. \ | 
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OR what concerns Oracles, it is certain, that a good 
while before the Coming of our Saviour Chriſi, they 
began to loſe their Credit; for we ſee that Cicero is troubled 
to find out the Cauſe of their Decay in theſe Words ; Cur 
iſto modo jam Oracula Deſpbis eduntur, non modo naſtra ætate, 

fed jam diu, ut nihil paſſit efſe contemptius* ; What fhould 
be the Reaſon that the Oracles at Delphos are ſo uttered, not 
only in this Age of our:, but moreover a great while ago, 
that nothing can be more contemptible? But as to the other 
Prognoſticks, calculated from the Anatomy of Beaſts at 

Sacrifices, (which Plato does in part attribute to the natural 
Conſtitution of the Inteſtines of the Beaſts themſelves) the 
ſcraping of Poultry, the Flights of Birds: Aves quaſdam, 
rerum augurandarum cauſa natus efſe putamusF : We think 
fome Sorts of Birds to be purpoſely created upon the Account 
of Augury, Claps of Thunder, the winding of Rivers. 
Multa cernunt Aruſpices, multa Augures provident, mulla 
Oraculis declaruntur, multa Vaticinationibus, multa Somnits, 
multa Portentis T, Soothſayers and Augurs conjecture and 
foreſee many Things, and many Things are foretold in Ora- 
cles, Prophectes, „Ar and Portents; and others of the 
like Nature, upon which Antiquity founded moſt of their 
publick and private Enterprizes, Chriftian Religion has to- 

tally aboliſhed. And although there yet remain amongſt us 
ſome Practices of Divination from the Stars, from Spirits, 
from the Shapes and Complexions of Men, from Dreams 
and the like, (a notable Example of the wild Curioſity 

of our Nature to graſp at and anticipate future Things, as 
if we had not enough to do to digeſt the preſent.) - 


2 
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7 = cur hanc tibi, rector Ohmpi, 
Solicitis wiſum mortalibus addere curam, 22004 


Si ſabitum N para, fit cæca fuuuri 
18 2 fati, — fſperare timenti *, 
Why, thou great Ruler of Ohmpus, why 
| Haſt thou to timorous Mortality 
Added this Care, that Men ſhould be ſo wiſe 
To know, by Omens, future Miſeries? 
Free us from this unneceſſary Care, * 
Unlook'd for ſend the Ills thou doſt prepare; 
Let human Minds from future Things be blind, 
That Hope, amidſt our Fears, ſome Place may find. 


V' utile quidem eff ſtire guid futurum fit : Miſerum «ff 
enim, nibil proficientem, angi: Ii is not indeed convenient 
to know what ſhould come to paſs ; for it is a miſerable thing 
to be c and tormented to no Purpoſe). Vet are they 
of much leſs Authority naw than heretofore. Which 
makes the Example of Francis, Marquiſs of Saluxzo, ſo 
much more remarkable; who being Lieutenant to King 
Francis the Firſt, in his Army beyond the Mountains, 
inſinitely favour'd and eſteem'd in our Court, and oblig' d 
to the King's Bounty for the Marquiſate itſelf, which had 
been forfeited by his Brother; and as to the reſt, having 
no manner of Provocation given him to do it, and even 
his own Affection oppoſing any ſuch Diſloyalty ; ſuffer'd 
_ Himſelf to be ſo terrified (as it was confidently reported) 
with the fine Prognoſticks that were fpread Abroad in fa- 
vour of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and to our Diſad- 
vantage, (eſpecially in Baby, where theſe fooliſh Prophecies 
were ſo far believ'd, that great Sums of Money were laid, 
and other yentur'd out upon return of greater when they 
came to paſs, ſo certain they made themſelves of our Ruin) 
that having bewail'd to thoſe of his Acquaintance who were 
moſt inti mate with him, the Miſchiefs that he ſaw would 
inevitably fall upon the Crown of France, and the Friends 
he had in that Court, he unhandſomely revolted, and 
turn'd ta the other Side; but to his own Misfortune never- 
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theleſs, what Conſtellation: ſoever govern'd at that Time. 
But he carried himſelf in this Affair like a Man agitated 
with divers Paſhons ; for having both Towns and Forces 
in his Hands, the Enemy's Army under Antonio de Leva 
cloſe by him, and we not at all ſuſpecting his Defign,, it 
had been in his Power to have done more than He did; 
for we loſt no Men by this Infidelity of his, nor any 
Town, but Faſan OVA a that after a a _ Sioge, and 
a brave Defence, 


Prudens futuri temporis exitum | 
Caliginoſa nocte premit Deus: 
Ridetque ſi mortalis ultra 

Fas trepidat f. 


Th' eternal Mover has in Shades of Night 
Future Events conceal'd from human Sight, 
And laughs when he does ſee the timorous 2 
Tremble at what ſhall never come to Io ; 
— ith potens ſat 
Letzhes deget, cui litet, in diem 
Dixifſte, vixi: Cras wel atra 
Nube Polum pater wa cout | 
Vel fole puro . | 
He free and merrily may live, can fix, 
As the Day paſſes I have liv'd To-day; _ 
And for Tomorrow little does take Se, 
Let the World's Ruler make it foul or fair. 


Letus in præ ſens animus, quod ultra UC. 
. Ogerit curare 9. 


A Mind that's chearful in it's preſent. Stats, 
To think of any thing beyond will hate. 


And thoſe who take this Sentence in a 
Fu ret it amiſs. Ma fic reciprocantur, ut 75 | 

fit, Dii fint, & ff Dii fint, fit Divinatio*. Theſe — 2 
heave that mutual Relation to one another, that if there 
fach a Thing « as Divination, there muſi be Deities ; 03 nt 15 
1 Divination. 2 more wiſely 
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Nam iii qui linguam avium intelligunt, 

Plaue ex aliens jecore ſapiunt, quam ex ſuo, 

Magis audiendum, quam auſcultandum cenſea *. 

Who the Birds Language underſtand, and who 

More from Brutes Livers than their own do know, 
Are rather to be heard than hearken'd to. 


I Theſocelebrated Art of Divination amongſt the Tuſcant, 
took it's Beginning thus: A Labourer ſtriking deep with his 
Coulter into the Earth, ſaw the Demi-God $ Tages to a- 
ſcend with an infantile Aſpect, but endued with a mature 
and ſenile Wiſdom. Upon the Rumour of which, all the 
People ran to ſee the Sight, by whom hisWords and Science, 
containing the Principles and Means to attain to this Art, 
were recorded and kept for many Ages. A Birth ſuitable 
to it's Progreſs! I, for my Part, ſhould ſooner regulate my 
Affairs by the Chance of a Die, than by ſuch idle and vain 
Dreams. And indeed in all Republicks, a good Share of 
the Government has ever been referred to Chance. P/ato, 
in the civil Regiment that he models according to his own 
Fancy, leaves the Deciſion of ſeveral Things of very great 
Importance wholly to it, and will, amongſt other Things, 
that ſuch Marriages as he reputes legitimate and good, be 
appointed by Lot, and attributing ſo great Virtue, and add- 
ing ſo great a Privilege to this accidental Choice, as fo or- 
dain the Children begot in ſuchWedlock to be brought up in 
the Country, and thoſe begot in any other to be thruſt out as 
ſpurious and baſe ; yet ſo, that if any of thoſe Exiles, not- 
withſtanding, ſhould peradventure in growing up give any 
early Hopes of future Virtue, they were in a Capacity of 
being recall'd, as thoſe alſo who had been retain'd were of 
being exil'd in Caſe they gave little Expectation of them- 
ſelves in their greener Years. I ſee ſome-who are mightily 
given to Study, pore and comment upon their Almanacks, 
and produce them for Authority when any Thing has fallen 
out pat: Tho' it is hardly poſſible, but that theſe Well- 
wiſhers to the Mathematicks, in ſaying ſo much, muſt 
| ſometimes ſtumble upon ſome Truth amongſt an infinite 
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Egacuit gentem caſus aperire futures, Ovid. Met. I. 15. 
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Number of Lies. 2uis eft enim qui totum diem jaculans non ali 
quando conlineet * ? For aubo ſhoots all Day at Buts, that daes 
nut ſometimes hit the White? I think never the better of 
them for ſome accidental Hits. There would be more Cer- 
tainty in it, if there were a Rule and a Truth of al- 
ways lying. Beſides, No-body records their Flim-flams 
and falſe Prognoſticks, foraſmuch as they are infinite 
and common, but if they chop upon one Truth, that 
carries a mighty Report, as being rare, incredible, and 
prodigious. So Diogenes, ſirnamed the Atheift, anſwered 
him in Samotbrace, who ſhewing him in the Temple the 
ſeveral Offerings/and Stories in Painting, of thoſe who had 
eſcaped Shipwreck, ſaid to him, Look you, ſaid he, you 
«ho think the Gods have no Care of buman Things, what ds 
you ſay by fo many Perſons preſerved from Death h their eſbe- 
cial Favour ? Why, T /ay, anſwered he, that their Piftures 
are not here who were caſi away, which avere by much the 
greater Number. Cicero obſerves, that of all the Philoſo- 
phers who have acknowledged a Deity, Aenophanes only has 
endeavoured to eradicate all Manner of Divination: Which 
makes it the leſs a Wonder, if we have ſometimes ſeenſome 
of our Princes, to their own Coſt, rely too much upon 
theſe Fopperies. I wiſh I had given any Thing, that T had 
with my own Eyes ſeen thoſe two great Rarities, the Book 
of Foachim the Calabrian Abbot, which foretold all the fu- 
ture Popes, their Names and Figures; and that of the Em- 
peror Leo, which propheſied of all the Emperors and Pa- 
triarchs of Greece. This I have been an Eye-witneſs of, 
that in publick Confuſions, Men aftoniſhed at their Fortune, 
have abandoned their own Reaſon ſuperſtitiouſly to ſeek out 
in theStars the ancient Cauſes and Menaces of their preſent 
Miſhaps, and in my Time have been ſo ſtrangely ſucceſsful 

in it, as to make Men believe, that this Study, being pro- 
per to fix and ſettle piercing and volatile Wits, thoſe who 
ave been any thing verſed in this Knack of unfolding and 
untying Riddles, are capable in any Sort of Writing, to 
find out what they defire. But above all, that which gives 
them the greateſt Room to play in, is the obſcure, ambigu- 
ons, and fantaſtick Gibberith of their prophetick Canting, 
Where their Authors deliver nothing of clear Senſe, but 
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ſhroud all in Riddle, to the End that Poſterity may inter- 
Yret and apply it according to their own Fancy. Socrates's 
non, of Familiar, might perhaps be no other but 4 
certain Impulſion of the Fil which obtruded itſelf upon 
him without the Advice or Conſent of his Judgment; and 
in à Soul ſo enlightned as his was, and ſo prepared by a con- 
tindal Exerciſe of Wiſdom and Virtue, tis to be ſuppoſed, 
thole Inclinations of his, though ſudden and undigeſted, 
were eher very important, and worthy to be followed; E- 
n TEE S<:-1 LU coy ed 2. 344 }$4* If 7 
very one finds in himſelf ſome, Image of ſuch Agitati 
of à prompt, vehement, and fortuitous Opinion. "Tis I 
that am to allow them ſome Authority, who. attribute ſo 
little to our. own Prudence, and who alſo myſelf have 
had ſome, weak in Reaſon, but violent in Perlaahon and 
Diſſuaſion, {which were moſt frequent with Socrates) by 
which I have ſuffered myſelf to be carried away ſo for- 
tunately, and ſo much to my own Advantage, that they 
might have been judged tb have had lame! Jn — 


of a divine Inſpiration. 3 F | on 
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, if they ſerve to deceive or to defend the Blow that 
e 
Nations 


is ma 
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de againit us ; inſomuch, that ſeveral very warlike | 
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Nations have made uſe of a retiring and fly ing Way of 
Fight, as a Thing of ſingular Advantage, and by ſo doing 


have made their Backs more dangerous than their Faces to 


their Enemies. Of which Kind of Fighting the Turks yet 


retain ſomething in their Practice of Arms to this Day; and 


Sacrates in Plato laughs at Laches, who had defin'd Forti- 


tude to be a ſtanding firm in their Ranks againſt the Enemy: 
What (ſays he) would it then be reputed Coauardict to overcame 
them by giving Ground? Urging at the ſame Time the Au- 
thority of Homer, who commends Zxeas for his Skill in 


running away. And whereas Laches, conſidering better 
on't, juſtifies his firſt Argument upon the Practice of the 
Scythians, and in general all Cavalry whatever, he gain 


attacks him with the Example of the Lacedzmonian Foot, 
(a Nation of all others the moſt obſtinate in maintaining 
their Ground) who in all the Battle of Platea, not being 


able to break into the Perſian Phalanx, unbethought them- 
ſelves to diſperſe and retire, that by the Enemies ſuppoſing. 


they fled, they might break, and diſunite that vaſt Body of 


Men in the Purſuit, and by that Stratagem obtained the 
Victory. As for the Scythians, 'tis ſaid of them, that when 
Darius went his Expedition to ſubdue them, he ſent, by an 


Herald, highly to reproach their King, Tha: he always re- 
tired before him and declined a Battle; to which Idathyrfis 
(for that was his Name) returned Anſwer, That it was not 
for fear, of him, or of any Man living, that he did jo, but that 


it wwas the Wayof marching in Practice with his Nation, who 


had neither til d Fields, Cities, nor Houſes to defend, or to 


fear the Enemy ſhould make any Advantage of : But that if be 


| had fach a Stomach to fight, let him come but to view their an- 
cient Place of Sepulture, and there he ſhould have his Fill. 


| Nevertheleſs as to what concerns Cannon Shot, when a 
Body of Men are drawn up in the Face of a Train of Ar- 


tillery, as the Occaſion of War does often require, tis un- 


handſom to quit their Poſt to avoid the Danger, and a 


fooliſh Thing to boot, foraſmuch as by Reaſon of it's Vio- 


lence and Swiftneſs we account it inevitable, and many a 
one, by ducking, ſtepping aſide, and ſuch other Motions of 


Fear, has been ſufficiently laugh'd at by his Companions. 


And yet in the Expedition that the Emperor Charles the 


Fifth made into Provence, the Marquiſs e Guaſ going to 


diſcover the City of Arles, and venturing to advance out of 
9 the 
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the Blind of a Wind-mill, under Favour of which he had 
made his Approach, was perceived by the Seigneurs d- 
Bonne val and the Seneſchal of Agenois, who were walking 
A Theatre aubere upon the Theatre. Aux arenes; who hav- 
rk Shows of ing ſhewed him to the Sieur de Villiers, 
77 7  Fencins, Commiſſary of the Artillery, he tra- 
&c _ = verſed a Culverine ſo admirably well, 
bited and levell'd it ſo exactly right again 4 
el hum, that had not the Marquiſs, ſeeing 
Fire to it, ſlipp'd aſide, it was certainly concluded, the 
Shot had taken him full in the Body. And in like Manner 
' ſome Years before, Lorenzo de Medici, Duke of Urbin, and 
Father to the Queen-Mother, of France, aying Siege to 
Mondolpho, a Place in the Territories of the Vicariat in 
Haß, ſeeing the Cannoneer give Fire to a Piece that pointed 
directly againſt him, it was well for him that he duck'd, for 
otherwiſe the Shot, that only ras'd the Top of his Head, 
Had doubtleſs hit him full in the Breaſt. To fay Truth, I 
do not think that theſe Evaſions are performed upon the Ac- 
count of Judgment; for how is any Man living able to 
judge of high or low Aim on ſo ſudden an Occafion ? And 
it is much more eaſy to believe, that Fortune favoured their 
Apprehenſion, and that it might be a Means at another 
Time, as well to make them ſtep into the Danger, as to 
teach them to avoid it. For my own Part, I confeſs, I 
cannot forbear ſtarting when the Rattle of a Harquebuſe 
thunders in my Ears on a ſudden, and in a Place where L 
am not to expect it, which I have alſo obſerved in othe 
braver Fellows than I; neither do the Stoicks pretend, that 
the Soul of their Philoſopher ſhould be Proof agginſt the 
firſt Viſions and Fantaſies that ſurprize him; but as a na- 
tural Subject conſent that he ſhould tremble at the terrible 
| Noiſe of Thunder, or the ſudden Clatter of ſome falling 


Ruin, and be affrighted even to Paleneſs and Convulſion. 
And ſo in other Paſſions, provided a Man's Judgment re- 


main ſound and intire, and that the Sight of his Reaſon ſuf- 
fers no Concuſſion nor Alteration, and that he yields no Con- 
ſent to his Fright and Diſcompoſure. To him who is not 
a Philoſopher, a Fright is the ſame in the firſt Part of it, 


but quite another Thing in the ſecond ; for the Impreſſion. 

of Paſſions does not remain only ſuperficially in him, but 

Penetrates farther, even to the very Seat of Reaſon, and ſo 
b | as 


Of the Inler virw of Priiices. 5 


as to infect and to corrupt it. He judges according to his 
Fear, and conforms his Behaviour to it. But in this Verſe 
you may ſee the true State of the wiſe Stoick learnedly 
and plainly expreſs'd : 8 

3 Mens immota manet, lacryme volvuntur inanes *. 


The Eye, perhaps, frail, fruitleſs Showers rains, 
Whilſt yet the Mind firm and unſhook remains. 


„ wiſe Peripatetick is not himſelf totally free from 
Perturbations of Mind, but he moderates them by his 


£ 


Wiſdom. 


C.H AP... XI; 
The Ceremony of the Interview of. Princes. 


6 HE RE is no Subject ſo frivolous, that does not 


merit a Place in this Rhapſody. According to the 
common Rule of Civility, it would be a kind of an Af- 
front to an Equal, and much more to a Superior, to fail 
of being at home, when he has given you Notice he will 
come to viſit you. Nay, Queen Margaret of Nawarre 
farther adds, That it would be a Rudeneis in a Gentleman 
to go out to meet any one that is coming to ſee him, let him 
be of what Condition ſoever; and that it is more reſpective 
and more civil to ſtay at home to receive him, if only 
upon the Account of miſſing of him by the Way, and 
that it is enough to receive him at the Door, and to wait 
upon him to his Chamber. For my Part, who as much 
as ] can endeavour to reduce the Ceremonies of my Houſe, 


I very often forgot both che one and the other of theſe vain 


Offices, and peradventure ſome one may take Offence at 
it ; if he do, I am ſorry, but I cannot find in my Heart 
to help it; it is much better to offend him once, than my- 
ſelf every Day, for it would be a perpetual Slavery; and 
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to what End do we avoid the ſervile Attendance of Courts, if 
we bring the ſame, or a greater Trouble, home to our own 
private Houſes? It is alſo a common Rule in all Aſſemblies, 
that thoſe of leſs Quality are to be firſt upon the Place, by 
reaſon that it is a State more due to the better Sort to make 
others wait and expect them. Nevertheleſs, at the Inter- 
view betwixt Pope Clement and King Francis at Marſeilles, 
the King, after he had in his own Perſon taken order in the 
neceſſary Preparations for his Reception and Entertainment, 
withdrew out of the Town, and gave the Pope two or three 
Pays reſpite for his Entry, and wherein to repoſe and re- 
freſh himſelf before he came to him. And in like manner, 
at the Aſſignation of the Pope and the Emperor at Bolagna, 
- the Emperot gave the Pope Leave to come thither firſt, and 
came himſelf after; for which, the Reaſon then given was 
this; that at all the Interviews of ſych Princes, the Greater 
ought to be firſt at the appointed Place, eſpecially before 
the other in whoſe Territories the Interview is appointed 
to be, intimating thereby a kind of Deference to the other, 
it appearing proper for the Leſs to ſeek out, and to apply 
themſelves to the Greater, and not the Greater to them. 
Not every Country only, but every City, and ſo much as 
every Society, have their particular Forms of Civility. 
There was Care enough taken in my Education, and I have 
liv'd in good Company enough to know the Formalities of 
our own Nation, and am able to give Leſſons in it; I love 
alſo to follow them, but not to be ſo ſervilely tied to their 
Obſervation, that my whole Life ſhould be enſlav'd to Ce- 
remony ; of which there are ſome, that provided a Man 
omits them out of Diſcretion; and not for want of Breed- 
ing, it will be every whit as handſom. I have-ſeen ſome 
People rude, by being over-civil, and troubleſom in their 
Courteſy ; tho? theſe Exceſſes excepted, the Knowledge of 
Courteſy and good Manners is a very neceſſary Study, It 
| is, like Grace and Beauty, that which begets Liking and 
8 an Inclination to love one another at the firſt Sight, and in 
the beginning of an Acquaintance and Familiarity ; and 
conſequently, that which firft opens the Door, and intro- 
mits us to better ourſelves by the Example of others, if 
there be any thing in the Society worth taking Notice of. 


Ohſlinacy juſtly puniſhed. — Gr 


CAP; MT; 


That Men are juſtly puniſhed for being obſtinate 


in the Defence of a Fort that is not in reaſon 


to be defended. 


Alour has it's Bounds, as well as other Virtues, which 
once tranſgreſſed, the next Step is into the Territo- 
ries of Vice, ſo that by having too large a Proportion of 
this heroick Virtue, unleſs a Man be very perfect in it's Li- 
mits, which upon the Confines are very hard to diſcern, he 
may very ally ere; run into Temerity, Obſtinacy, 
and Folly. From this Conſideration it is, that we have de- 
rived the Cuſtom in Times of War, to puniſh even with 
Death thoſe who are obſtinate to defend a Place that 1s not 
tenable by the Rules of War. In which Caſe, if there 
were not ſome Examples made, Men would be ſo confident 
upon the Hopes of Impunity, that not a Hen-rooft but 
would reſiſt, and ſtop a Royal Army. The Conſtable Mon. 
fieur de Montmorency, having at the Siege of Pavie been or- 
dered to paſs the Tefine, and to take up his Quarters in the 
Fauxburg St. Antonie, being hindered ſo to do by a Tower 
that was at the End of the Bridge, which was ſo impudent 
as to endure a Battery, hanged every Man he found within 


it for their Labour, And again, ſince accompanying the 


Dauphin in his Expedition beyond the Abs, and taking the 
Caſtle of Villane by Aſſault, and allwithin it being put to 
the Sword, the Governor and his Enſign only excepted, he 
cauſed them both to be truſſed up for the ſame Reaſon; as 


alſo did Captain Martin du Bellay, then Governor of Turin, 


the Governor of St. Bony, in the ſame Country, all his 
People being cut in Pieces at the taking of the Place. But 


foraſmuch as the Strength or Weakneſs ofa Fortreſs is always 


meaſured by the Eſtimate and Counterpoiſe of the Forces 
that attack it, (for a Man might reaſonably enough deſpiſe 
two Culverines, that would be a Mad-man to abide a Bat- 
tery of thirty Pieces of re where alſo the * 
1 0 
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of the Prince who is Maſter of the Field, his Reputation, 
and the Reſpect that is due unto him, is always put into 
the Balance ; *tis dangerous to affront ſuch an Enemy : And 
beſides, by compelling him to force you, you poſſeſs him 
with ſo great an Opinion of himſelf and his Power, that 
thinking it unreaſonable any Place ſhould dare to ſhut their 
Gates againſt his victorious Army, he puts all to the 
Sword, where he meets with any Oppoſition, whilſt his 
Fortune continues; as is very plain in the fierce and arro- 
| att of ſummoning Towns and denouncing War; 
avouring ſo much of Barbarian Pride and Inſolence in Uſe 
amongſt the oriental Princes, and which their Succeſſors 
to this Day do yet retain and practiſe. And even in 55 
remote Part of the World where the Portugue/e ſubdued the 
Indians, they found ſome States where it was an univerſal 
and inviolable Law amongſt them, that every Enemy, 
overcome by the King in Perſon, or by his Repreſentative 
Lieutenant, was out of Compoſition both of Ranſom and 
Mercy. So that above all Things a Man ſhould take heed 
of falling into the Hands of a Judge who is an Enemy and 


victorious. 
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CHAP XV; -: 
Of the Puniſhment of Cowardice. | 


Once heard of a Prince, and a great Captain, having a 
Narration given him as he ſat at Table of the Proceeding 
againſt Monſieur de Yerwvins, who was ſentenced to Death 
for vying ſurrendered Bullen to the Englilb, openly 
maintained, that a Soldier could not juſtly be wy to Death 
for his Want of Courage. And in Truth, a Man ſhould 
make a great Difference betwixt Faults that merely r | 
from Infirmity, and thoſe that are viſibly the Effects of 
Treachery and Malice; for in the laſt they wilfully act 
againſt the Rules of Reaſon that Nature has imprinted on 
us; whereas in the former it ſeems as if we might produce 
the ſame Nature,who left us in ſuch a State of en 
8 N an 
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and Defect of Courage for our Juſtification. Inſomuch, 
that many have.thought we are not juſtly queſtionable for 
any thing, but what we commit againſt the Light of our 
own Conſcience. And it is partly upon this Rule, that 
thoſe ground their Opinion, who diſapprove of capital 
and ſanguinary Puniſhments inflited upon Hereticks and 


Miſcreants ; and theirs alſo, who hold that an Advocate 


or a Judge are not accountable for having ignorantly failed. 
in their Adminiftration. But as to Cowardice, it is moſt 
certain, that the moſt uſual Way of chaſtiſing that is by 
Ignominy and Diſgrace; and it is ſuppoſed, that this 
Practice was firft brought into Uſe by the Legiſlator Chi un- 
das; and that before his Time the Laws of Greece puniſhed 
thoſe with Death who fled from a Battle; whereas he 
ordained only that they ſhould be three Days expoſed in 
the publick Place drefled in Women's Attire, hoping yet 
for ſome Service from them, having awaked their Courage 
by this open Same; Suffundere malis hominis ſanguinem 


quam effundere, chooſing rather to bring the Blood IP N 


their Cheeks, than to let it aut of "their Bodies. It 
appears alſo, that the Roman Laws did anciently puniſh 
thoſe with Death who had ran away: For Amminnus 
 Marcellinus ſays, that the Emperor Fu/ian commanded 
ten of his Soldiers who had turned their Backs in an 
Encounter againſt the Parthians, to be firſt degraded, and 
afterwards put to Death, according (ſays he) to the ancient 
Laws; and yet elſewhere for the like Offence, he. only 


condemns others to remain amongſt the Priſoners under 
the Baggage Enſign. The Puniſhment the People of Rome 


inflicted upon thoſe who fled from the Battle of Carne, 
and thoſe who run away with Cneius Fulvins, at his Defeat, 
did not extend to Death. And yet methinks Men ſhould 
conſider what they do in ſuch Caſes, leſt Diſgrace ſhould 
make ſuch Delinquents deſperate, and not only faint 


Friends, but implacable and mortal Enemies. Of late 
Memory, the Seigneur de Franget, Lieutenant to the 


Mareſchal de Chattillon's Company, having by the Mareſ- 
chal de Chabanes been put in Governor of Fontarabie, in 
the Place of Monſieur de Lude, and having ſurrendered it 
to the Spaniard, he was for that condemned to be degraded 
from all Nobility, and both himſelf and his Poſterity 


declared ignoble, taxable, and for ever incapable of bearing 
ee 8 Arms; 


N 
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Arms; which ſevere Sentence was afterwards accordingly 
executed at Lions, -and fince that all the Gentlemen who 
were in Gui/e when Count Naſ/au entered into it, under- 
went the ſame Puniſhment, as ſeveral others haye done 
fince for the like Offence. Notwithſtanding, in caſe of 
ſuch a manifeſt Ignorance or Cowardice as exceeds all 
other ordinary Example, tis but Reaſon to take it for a 


ſufficient Proof of Treachery and Malice, and for ſuch it 
ought to be cenſured and puniſhed. | 


i CH AP. XVI. 3 
A Proceeding of ſome Ambaſſadors. — 


F Obſerve in all my Travels this Cuſtom, ever to learn 
1 ſomething from the Information of thoſe with whom 
I confer (which is the beſt School of all other) and to put 
my Company upon thoſe Subjects they are the beſt able to 

ſpeak of : 1 1 5 825 

Baſti al nochiero ragionar de wenti, 

Al bifolco de i Tori, & le fue Pyagbe 

Conti I guerrier, conti I Paſlor gli armenii 


Nawita de wentis, de tauris narrat arator, 
Ememorat miles wulnera, paſtor ovis . 


The Seamen beſt can reaſon of the Winds, 

Of Oxen none ſo well as lab'ring Hinds ; 

The huffing Soldier beſt of Wounds and Knocks, 
And gentler Shepherds of their harmleſs Flocks. 


For it often falls out, that, on the contrary, every one 
will rather chooſe to be prating of another Man's Province 
than his own, thinking it ſo much new Reputation 
acquired; witneſs the Jeer Archidamus put upon Periander, 
That he had quitted the Glory of being an excellent Phyſician | 
Zo gain the Repute of à very bad Poet. And do but obſerve. 
how large and ample Cæſar is to make us underſtand his 
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Invention 
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Invention of building of Bridges, and contriving Engines 
of War, and how ſuccinct and reſerv'd in Compariſon, 

where he ſpeaks of the Offices of his Profeſſion, his own 
Valour, and military Conduct. His Exploits ſufficiently 
prove him a great Captain, and that he knew well enough 
bar be would be thought a good Engineer to boot; a 
Quality ſomething rare, and not much to be expected in 
him. The elder Dionyſius was a very great Captain, as it 
befitted his Fortune he ſhould be ; but he took very great 
Pains to get a particular Reputation by Poetry, and yet 
he never was cut out for a Poet. A Gentleman of the 
long Robe being not long ſince brought to ſee a Study 
furniſh'd with all Sorts of Books, both of his own and all 
other Faculties, took no Occaſion at all to entertain him- 
ſelf with any of them, but fell very rudely and imperti- 
nently to de ſcant upon a Barricado plac'd before the Study- 
door, a thing that a hundred Captains and common Sol- 
diers ſee every Day without taking any Notice or Offence. 


Optat ephippia bos piger, optat arare caballus. 


The lazy Ox would Saddle have and Bit, 
The Steed a Yoke, neither for either fit, 


By this Courſe a Man ſhall never improve himſelf, nor 
arrive at any Perfection in any thing. He muſt therefore 
make it his Buſineſs, always to put the Architect, the Paint- 
er, the Statuary, as alſo every Mechanick Artizan, upon 
diſcourſe of their own Capacities, And to this Purpoſe, 
in reading Hiſtories, which is every Body's Subject, I uſe 
to conſider what kind of Men are the Authors; which, 
if Perſons that profeſs nothing but mere Learning, I in 
and from them principally obſerve and learn the Stile and 
Language ; If Phyſicians, I upon that Account the rather 
incline to credit what they report of the Temperature of 
the Air, of the Health and Complexions of Princes, of 
Wounds, and Diſeaſes; If Lawyers, we are from them to 
take Notice of the Controverſies of Right and Title, the 
Eſtabliſhment of Laws and Civil Government, and the 
like; If Divines, the Affairs of the Church, eccleſiaſtical 
Cenſures, Marriages and Diſpenſations; If Courtiers, 
Manners and Ceremonies; If Soldiers, the Things that 
properly belong to their Trade, and principally the Ac- 
counts of ſuch Actions and Enterprizes wherein they were 

perſonally 
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perſonally engaged ; and if Ambaſſadors, we are to obſerve 
their Negotiations, Intelligences, and Practices, and the 
Manner how they are to be carried cn. And this is the 
Reaſon why (which perhaps I ſhould have lightly paſs'd 
over in another) I dwelt upon and maturely coniider'd one 
Paſſage in the Hiſtory writ by Monſieur de Langey (a Man 
of very great Judgment in Things of that Nature) which 
was, after having given a Narrative of the fine Oration 
Charles the Fifth had made in the Conſiſtory at Rome, and 
in the Preſence of the Biſhop of Maſcon and Monſieur de 
Velley, our Ambaſſadors there, wherein he had mixed 
ſeveral tart and injurious Expreſſions to the Diſhonour of 
our Nation; and amongſt the reſt, That if his Captains 
and Soldiers were not Men of another kind of Fidelity, Re- 
folution, and Sufficiency in the Knowledge of Arms, than thoſe 
of the King, he would immediately go with a Rope about his 
Neck and fue to him for Mercy; (and it ſhould ſeem the 
Emperor had really this, or a very little better Opinion 
of our military Men, for he afterwards, twice or thrice in 
his Life, ſaid the very ſame thing) as alſo, that he challeng'd 
the King to fight him in his Shirt with Rapier and Poniard, 
in a Boat: The ſaid Sieur de Langey purſuing his Hiſtory, 
adds, that the forenam'd Ambaſſadors, ſending a Diſpatch 
to the King of theſe Things, conceaPd the greateſt Part, 
and particularly the two laſt Paſſages. At which I could 
not but wonder, that it ſhould be in the Power of 'an 
Ambaſſador to diſpenſe with any Thing which he ought 
to ſignify to his Maſter, eſpecially of ſo great Importance 
as this, coming from the Mouth of ſuch a Perſon, and 
ſpoke in ſo great an Aſſembly ; and ſhould rather conceive 
it had been the Servant's Duty faithfully to have repreſent- 
ed to him the whole and naked Truth as it paſs'd, to the 
End that the Liberty of diſpoſing, Judging and concluding 
might abſolutely have remain'd in him: For either to con- 
ceal, or to diſguiſe the Truth for Fear he ſhould take it 
otherwiſe than he ought to do, and left it ſhould prompt 
him to ſome extravagant Reſolution, and in the mean 
Timetoleave him ignorant of his Aﬀairs, ſhould ſeem, me- 
thinks, rather to belong to him who is to give the Law, 
than to him who is only to receive it; to him who is 
in ſupreme Command, and beſt can judge of his own 
Intereſts, and not to him who ought to look upon jy 
| wy | | a 
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ſelf as inferior in Authority, ſo alſo in Prudence and 
good Counſel : But let it be how it will, I for my Part 
would be loth to be ſo ſerved in my little Concerns. We 
do ſo willingly ſlip the Collar of Command upon any 
Pretence whatever, and are ſo ready to uſurp upon Do- 
minion, and every one does ſo naturally aſpire to Liberty 
and Power, that no Utility whatever deriv'd from the 
Wit or Valour of thoſe he does employ, ought to be ſo 
dear to a Superior, as a downright and fincere Obedience, 
To obey more upon the Account of Underſtanding than 
Subjection, is to corrupt the Office, and to ſubvert the 
Power of Command; inſomuch that P. Craſſus, the — 
whom the Romans reputed five times happy, at the Time 
when he was Conſul in Aa, having ſent to a Greet 
Engineer to cauſe the greater of two Maſts of Ships that 
he had taken Notice of at Athens, to be brought to him, 
to be employed about ſome Engine of Battery he had a 
defign to make; the other preſuming upon his own Science 
and Sufficiency in thoſe Affairs, thought fit to do otherwiſe 
than directed, and to bring the leſs ; which alſo, according 
to the Rules of Art, was really more proper for the Uſe to 
which it was deſigned : But Craſſus, though he gave Ear 
to his Reaſon with great Patience, would not however 
take them, how ſound or convincing ſoever, for current 
Pay, but yet remained ſo highly offended at his Diſobe- 
dience, that he cauſed him to be ſufficiently whipped for 
his Pains, valuing the Intereſt of Diſcipline much more 
than of the Thing. Notwithſtanding, we may on the 
other Side conſider, that ſo preciſe and implicit an Obedi- 
ence as this, is only due to poſitive and limited Commands. 
The Employment of an Ambaſſador is never ſo confined ; 
ſeveral Things in the Management of Affairs, and in the 
variousand unforeſeen Occurrences and Accidents that may 
fall out in the Management of a Negotiation of this Nature, 
being wholly referr'd to the abſolute Sovereignty of their 
own Conduct: Neither do they ſimply execute only, but 
alſo to their own Diſcretion and Wiſdom form and model * 
their Maſter's Pleaſure; and I have in my Time known 
Men of Command, who have been check'd for having ra- 
ther obey'd the expreſs Words of the King's Letters, than 
the Neceſſity of the Affairs they had in Hand. Men of 
Underſtanding do yet to this Day condemn the oo 
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the Kings of Per/ia, to give their Lieutenants and Agents 
ſo little Rein, that upon the leaſt ariſing Difficulties they 
muſt evermore have Recourſe to their farther Commands; 
this Delay in fo vaſt an Extent of Dominion, having of- 
ten very much prejudiced their Aﬀairs. And Craſſus 
writing to a Man, whoſe Profeſſion it was beft to under- 
ſtand thoſe Things, and pre acquainting him to what 
Uſe this Maſt was deſigned, did he not ſeem to conſult 
his Advice, and in a Manner invite him to interpoſe his 
better judgment? __ 
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CHA P. | XVII. 
Of Fear. 


Obflupui, ſieteruntgue come & vor Faucibus hefit *. 
I was amaz'd, ſtruck ſpeechleſs, and my Hair 
On end upon my Head did wildly ſtare. 


Am not ſo good a Naturaliſt as to diſcern by what ſecret 
1 Springs Fear has it's Motion in us; but Iam wiſe enough 
to know, that it is a ſtrong Paſſion, and ſuch a one, that the 
Phyſicians ſay, there is no other whatever that ſooner de- 
thrones our Judgment from it's proper Seat; which is ſo 
true, that I myſelf have ſeen very many become frantick 
through Fear; and even in thoſe of the beſt ſettled Tem- 
per, it is moſt certain, that it begets a terrible Aſtoniſnment 
and Confuſion during the Fit. I omit the vulgar Sort, to 
whom it one while repreſents their Great-Grandfirs, riſen 
out of their Graves in their Shrowds, another while Hob- 
geblins, Speftres, and Chimera's, but even amongſt Soldiers 
{a Sort of Men over whom, of all others, it ought to have 
the leaſt Power) how often has it converted Flocks of Sheep 
into armed Squadrons, Reeds and Bull-ruſhes into Pikes and 
Launces, Friends into Enemies, and the French White into 
the Red Croſſes of Spain! When Monſieur de Bourbon took 
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the City of Rome, an Enſign who was upon the Guard at 
the Bourg St. Pierre, was ſeized with ſuch a Fright upon 
the firſt Alarm, that he threw himſelf out at a Breach with 
his Colours upon his Shoulder, ran directly upon the Ene- 
my, thinking he had retreated toward the inward Defences 
of the City, and with much ado, ſeeing Monſieur de Bour- 
bon's People, who thought it had been a Sally upon them, 
draw up to receive him, at laſt came to himſel?, and ſaw 
his Error; and then facing about, he retreated full Speed 
thro' the ſame Breach by which he had gone out; but not 
*till he had firſt blindly advancedabove three hundred Paces 
into the open Field. It did not however fall out ſo well 
with Captain Julius's Enfign at the Time when Sr. Paul 


was taken from us by the Count de Bures and Monſieur du 


Reu, for he, being ſo aſtoniſhed with Fear, as to throw him- 
ſelf and his Fellows out at a Skyt-Gate, was immediately 
cut to Pieces by the Enemy; and in the ſame Siege it was 
a very memorable Fear, that ſo ſeized, contracted, and 
froze up the Heart of a youngGentleman, that he ſunk down 


ſtone dead in the Breach, without any Manner of Wound 


or Hurt at ail. The like Madneſs does ſometimes puſh on 
a whole Multitude ; for in one of the Encounters that Ger- 
manicus had with the Germans, two great Parties were ſo 
amazed with Fear, that they rau two oppoſite Ways, the 
one and the other to the fame Place, from which either of 
them had fled before. Sometimes it adds Wings to the 
Heels, as in the two firſt, and ſometimes nails them to the 
Ground, and fetters them from moving ; as we read of the 


Emperor Theophilus, who in a Battle he loſt againſt the ga- 


rens, was ſo aſtoniſhed and ſtupified, that he had no Power 


to fly; adeo pavor etiam auxilia formidat *, ſo much does 


Fear dread even the Means of Safety; till ſuch Time as 
Manuel, one of the principal Commanders of his Army, 


having jogged and ſhaked him ſo as to rouſe him out of his 
Trance, ſaid to him, Sir, if you will not follow me, 1 will 
kill you : For it is better you ſhould loſe your Life, than, by be- 


ing taken, to loſe your Empire. But Fear does then manifeſt 
it's utmoſt Power and Effet, when it throws us upon a va- 


liant Deſpair, having before deprived us of all Senſe both of 
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Duty and Honour. In the firſt pitched Battle the Romans 
loft againſt Hannibal, under the Conſul Sempronius, a Body 
of ten. thouſand Foot, that had taken a Fright, ſeeing no 
other Eſcape for their Cowardice, went, and threw them- 
ſelves head-long upon the great Battalion of the Enemies, 
which alſo with wonderful Force and Fury they charged 
through and through, and routed with a very great Slaugh- 
ter of the Carthaginians, by that Means purchaſing an ig- 
nominious Flight at the ſame Price they might have done 
a 2 Victory. The Thing in the World I am moſt 
| afraid of is Fear, and with good Reaſon, that Paſſion a- 
lone, in the Trouble of it, exceeding all other Accidents. 
What Affliction could be greater or more juſt than that of 
- Pompey's Followers and Friends, Who, in his Ship, were 
Spectators of that horrid and inhuman Murther? Vet ſo 
it was, that the Fear of the Egyptian Veſſels they ſaw 
coming to board them, poſſeſſed them with ſo great a Fear, 
that it is obſerved they thought of Nothing, but calling 
2 the Mariners to make Haſte, and by Force of Oars to 
cape away, till being arrived at Tyre, and delivered from 
the Apprehenſion of farther Danger, they then had Lei- 
ſure to turn their Thoughts te the Loſs of their Captain, 
and to give Vent to thoſe Tears and Lamentations that the 
other more prevalent Paſſion had till then ſuſpended. 
Tum pawvor ſapientiam omnem mihi ex animo expedtorat. 
My Mind with great and ſudden Fear x hk 
Was for the Time of Judgment diſpoſſeſs'd. 
Such as have been well banged in ſome Skirmiſh,, may 
yet, all wounded and bloody as they are, be brought on 
again the next Day to charge: But ſuch as have once cort- 
ceived a good ſound Fear of the Enemy, will never be made 
ſo much as to look him in the Face. Such as are in imme- 
diate Fear of loſing their Eſtates, of Baniſhment, or of Sla- 
very, live in perpetual Anguiſh and loſe all Appetite and 
Repoſe ; whereas ſuch as are actually poor, Slaves, and 
Exiles, oft-times live as merrily as Men in a better Condi- 
Is tion: And ſo many People, who, impatient of the perpe- 
tual Alarms of Fear, have hanged and drowned themſelves, 
give us ſufficiently to underſtand, that it is more ĩmportu- 
nate and inſupportable than Death itſelf. The Greeks ac- 


knowledge another Kind of Fear exceeding any we have 
| ſpoken 


/ 
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ſpoken of yet, a Paſſion that ſurpriſes us without any vi- 
fible Cauſe, by an Impulſe from Heaven; ſo that whole 
Armies and Nations have been ſtruck with it. Such a 
one was that, which brought ſo wonderful a Deſolation 
upon Carthage, where nothing was to be heard but Voices 
and Outcries of Fear, where the Inhabitants were ſeen to 
ſally out of their Houſes as to an Alarm, and there to 
charge, wound, and kill one another, as if they had been 
Enemies come to ſurprize their City. All Things were 
in ſtrange Diſorder and Fury, *till with Prayers and Sa- 
. Crifices they had appeaſed their Gods: And this is that 

they call a Panick Terror. 


CHAP. XVIII 
| That Men are not to judge of our Happineſs 
Wir, *till after Death. 


, ili ultima ſemper 
Expetanda dies homini eft, dicique beatus, _ 
Ante obitum nemo ſupremaque funera debet . 


Men's laſt Days ſtill to be expected are, 
_ Fer we of them our Judgments do declare; 
Nor can't of any one be rightly ſaid, 2 
| That he is happy, till he firſt be dead. | 
V Very one is acquainted with the Story of King Cræſus 
E to this Purpoſe, who being taken Priſoner by Cyrus, 
and by him condemned to die, as he was going to Execu- 
tion, cried out, O Solon, Solon which being preſently re- 
ported to Cyrus, and he ſending to enquire of him what 
it meant, Cræ ſus gave him to underſtand, that he now found 
the Advertiſement Soli had formerly given him true to his 
Coſt, which was, That Men, however Fortune may ſmile 


upon them, cculd never be {aid to be happy, till they had 
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Power ſhe has in a Moment to overthrow what ſhe was ſo 
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been ſeen to paſs over the laſt Day of their Lives, by Rea- 
ſon of the Uncertainty and Mutability of human Things, 
which upon very light and trivial Occaſions are ſubject to 
be totally changed into a quite contrary Condition. And 


therefore it was, that Agefilaus made anſwer to one that 


was ſaying, what a happy young Man the King of Perſia 
was, to come ſo young to ſo mighty a Kingdom: Jis true, 
(ſaid he) but neither was Priam unhappy at his Years. In a 
ſhort Time, of Kings of Macedon, Succeſſors to that migh- 
ty Alexander, were made Joiners and Scriveners at Rome, 
of a Tyrant of Sicily a Pedant at Corinth, of a Conqueror 
of one half of the World, and General of ſo many Ar- 
mies, a miſerable Suppliant to the raſcally Officers of a 
King of Zgypr. So much the Prolongation of five or fix 


— Months of Life coſt the great and noble Pompey, and no 


longer fince than our Fathers Days, Ludowico Sforza, the 
tenth Duke of Milan, to whom all Lady had ſo long truck led 
under, was ſeen to die a wretched Priſoner at Loches, but 


not till he had lived ten Vears in Captivity, which was the 


"SY Alleen worſt Part of his Fortune. The faireſt of 
of 4 all Queens, Widow to the greateſt King 

f in Europe, did ſne not come to die by the 
Hand of an Executioner ? Unworthy and barbarous Cruel - 
ty! and a thouſand more Examples there are of the ſame 
Kind; for, it ſeems, that as Storms and Tempeſts have a 
Malice to the proud and overtowering Heights of our lof- 
ty Buildings, there are alſo Spirits above that are envious 
of the Grandeurs here below. 55 


Uſque adeo res humanas vis abdita guædam 
Obterit, & pulchros Faſces, ſævaſpue ſecures 
Proculcare, bac ludibro fibi habere wvidetur *. 


By which it does appear, a Power unſeen . 
Rome's awful Faſces, and her Axes keen 
Spurns under Foot, and plainly does deſpiſe, 

Of human Power the vain Formalities. 


And it ſhould ſeem alſo that Fortune ſometimes lyes in 
wait to ſurprize the laſt Hour of our Lives, to ſhew the 


* 


8 
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many Years in building, making us cry out with Laberius, 
Nimirum bac die una plus vixi mibi quam vivendum fuit *, 
1 have liv'd longer by this one Day than 1 ought to have 
done. And in this Senſe, this good Advice of So/oz may 
reaſonably be taken; but he being a Philoſopher, with 
which Sort of Men the Favours and Diſgraces of Fortune 
ſtand for nothing, either to the making a Man happy or 
unhappy, and with whom Grandeurs and Powers, Acci- 
dents of Quality, are upon the Matter indifferent, I am 
apt to think he had ſome farther Aim, and that hus Mean- 
ing was, that-the very Felicity of Lite itſelf, which 
depends upon the Tranquillity and Contentment of a well- 
_ deſcended Spirit, and the Reſolution and Aſſurance of a 
well-ordered Soul, ought never to be attributed to any 
Man, *till he has firſt been ſeen to play the laſt, and doubt- 
leſs the hardeſt Act of his Part, becauſe there may be Diſ- 

uiſe and Diſſimulation in all the reſt, where theſe fine 

hiloſophical Diſcourſes are only put on; and where Acci- 
dents do not touch us to the Quick, they give us Leiſure to 
maintain the ſame ſober Gravity; but in this laſt Scene of 
Death, there is no more counterfeiting, we mult ſpeak 
Plain, and muſt diſcover what there is of pure and clean 
in the Bottom. | ; 


Nam wer voces tum demum pectore ab imo 

Ejiciuntur, & eripitur perſona, manet res F. 
Then that at laſt Truth iſſues from the Heart, 
The Vizor's gone, we act our own true Part. 


Wherefore at this laſt all the other Actipns of our Life ought 
to be try'd and ſifted. *Tis the Maſter-day, tis the Day 
that is Judge of all the reſt, Jis the Day (ſays one of the An- 
cients) that ought to judge of all my foregoing Years. To 
Death do I refer the Eflay of the Fruit of all my Studies. 
We ſhall then ſee whether my Diſcourſes came only from 
my Mouth, or from my Heart. I have ſeen many by their 
Death give a good or an ill Repute to their whole Life. 
Scipio, the Father-in-law of Pompey the Great, in dying 
well wip'd away the ill Opinion, that 'till then every 
one had conceived of him. Epaminondas being aſked ' 
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which of the three he had in greateſt Eſteem, Chabrias, 
Iphicrates, or himſelf ; You muſt firfl ſee us die (ſaid he) be- 
fore that Queſtion can be reſolued: And in Truth, he would 
infinitely wrong that great Man, who would weigh him 
without the Honour and Grandeur of his End. God Al. 
mighty has ordered all Things as it has beſt pleaſed him : 
But I have in my Time ſeen three of the moſt execrable 
Perſons. that ever I knew in all Manner of abominable 
Living, and the moſt infamous to boot, who all died a 
very regular Death, and in all Circumſtances com peſed even 
to Perfection. There are brave and fortunate Deaths. I 
have ſeen Death cut the Thread of the Progreſs of a prodi- 
gious Advancement, and in the Height and Flower of it's 
Encreaſe of a certain Perſon, with ſo glorious an End, that, 
in my Opinion, his ambitious and generous Deſigns had 
nothing in them ſo high and great as their Interruption ; 
and he arrived, without compleating his Courſe, at the 
Place to which his Ambition pretended with greater Glory, 
than he could himſelf either hope or defire, and antici- 
pated by his. Fall the Name and Power to which he af- 
pired, by perfecting his Career. In the Judgment 1 

make of another Man's Life, I always obſerve how he 
carried himſelf at his Death; and the principal Concern 
I have for my own, is, that I may die ene that 
is, patiently, and without Noiſe. 


CHAP. XN 

That to ſtudy Philoſophy is to learn to die. 

Tero ſays, That 10 fludy Philoſophy is nothin but to pre- 
| pare a Mar's ſelf to die. The Reaſon of which is, 
becauſe Study and Contemplation do in ſome ſort withdraw 
from us, and deprive us of our Souls, and employ it ſepa- 
rately from the Body, which is a kind of learning to die, 
and a Reſemblance of Death, or elſe becauſe all che Wiſdom 
and Reaſoning in the World does in the End conclude in 
this Point, to teach us not to fear to die. And to ſay the 
Truth, either our Reaſon does groſly abuſe us, or it- ought 


to have no other Aim but our Contentment on!: iy, mar to en- 
deavour 
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deavour any Thing, but in Sum to make us live well, and; 
as the holy Scripture ſays, at our Eaſe. All the Opinions 
of the World agree in this, That Pleaſure is ourEnd, though” 
we make uſe of divers Means to attain unto it, they would 
otherwiſe be rejected at the firſt Motion; for who would 
give ear to him that ſhould propoſe Affliction and Miſery 
for his End? The Controverſies and Diſputes of the Philo- 
ſophical Sects upon this Point are merely verbal, Tranſcurra- 
ns ſolertiſſimas nugas *, Let us ſkip over thoſe learned and 
ſubtle Fooleries and Trifles ; there is more in them of Op- 
ofition and Obſtinacy than is conſiſtent with ſo ſacred a 
rofeflion : But what Kind of Perſon ſoever Man takes upon 
| him to perſonate, he over-mixes his own Part with it ; and 
Y let the Philoſophers all fay what they will, the main Thing 
| at which we all aim; even in Virtue itſelf, is Pleaſure. It 
pleafes me to rattle in their Ears this Word, which they ſo 
nauſeate to hear; and if it fignify ſome ſupreme Pleaſure 
| and exceſſive Delight, it is more due to the Aſſiſtance of 
Virtue than to any other Aſſiſtance whatever. This De- 
| light, for being more gay; more apy more robuſt, and 
more manly, is only to be more ſeriouſſy voluptuous, and 
wie ought to give it the Name of Pleaſure, as that which 
is more benign, gentle, and natural; and not that of Vi- 
gour, from which we have derived it: The other more 
mean and ſenſual Part of Pleaſure, if it could deſerve this 
fair Name, it ought to be upon the Account of Concur- 
rence, and not of Privilege; J find it leſs exempt from 
Traverſes and Inconveniencies, than Virtue itſelf ; and be- 
ſides that, the Enjoyment is more momentary, fluid, and 
frail; it has it's Watchings, Fafts, and Labours, even to 
Sweat and Blood ; and moreover, has particular to itſelf ſo 
many ſeveral Sorts of ſharp and wounding Paſſions, and fo 
ſtupid a Satiety attending it, as are equal to the ſevereſt 
Penance. And we miftake to think that Difficulties ſhould 
ſerve it for a Spur and a Seaſoning to it's Sweetneſs, as in 
Nature, one contrary is quickened by another; and to fay 
when we come to Virtue, that like Conſequences and Dif- 
ficulties overwhe!m and render it auſtere and inacceilible ; 
whereas, much more aptly than in Voluptuouſneſs, they 
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enable, ſharpen and heighten the perfe& and divine Plea- 
ſure they procure us. He renders himſelf unworthy of it 
who will counterpoiſe his Expence with the Fruit, and 
does neither underſtand the Bleſſing, nor how to uſe it. 
Thoſe who preach to us, that the Queſt of it is craggy, 
difficult, and painful, but the Fruition pleaſant and grateful, 


what do they mean by that, but to tell us, that it 1s always 


unpleaſing? The moſt Perfect have been forc'd to content 
themſelves to aſpire unto it, and to approach it only with- 
out ever poſſeſſing it. But they are deceived, and do not 
take Notice, that of all the Pleaſures we know, the ve 


Purſuit is pleaſant : The Attempt ever reliſhes of the Qua- 


lity of the Thing tc which it is directed; for it is a good 
Part of, and conſubſtantial with the Effect. The Felici 
and Beatitude that glitters in Virtue, ſhines throughout all 
her Apartments and Avenues, even to the firſt Entry, and 
utmoſt Pale and Limits. Now of all the Benefits that Vir- 
tue confers upon us, the Contempt of Death is one of the 
greateſt, as the Means that accommodates human Life with 
a ſoft and eaſy Tranquillity, and gives us a pure and pleaſant 
Taſte of living, without which, all other Pleaſures would 
be extint;. which is the Reaſon why all the Rules by 
which we are to live centre and concur in this one Article. 
And although they all in like Manner with one Conſent en- 


deavour to teach us alſo to deſpiſe Grief, Poverty, and the 


other Accidents to which human Life, by it's own Nature 


and Conſtitution, is ſubjected, it is not nevertheleſs with 


the ſame Importunity, as well by Reaſon the fore-named 
Accidents are not of ſo great Neceſſity, the greater Part of 
Mankind paſſing over their whole Lives, without ever 
knowing what Poverty is; and ſome without Sorrow or 


Sickneſs, as Xenophilus the Muſician, who lived a hundred 


and fix Years in a perfe& and continual Health ; as alſo 
becauſe at the worſt, Death can, whenever we pleaſe, cut 


ſhort, and put an End to all theſe Inconveniencies. But 
as to Death, it is inevitable. 


Onmnes todem cogimur ; omnium 
Ver ſata Urna; ſerius, acyus 
Sor exitura, et nos in æternum 


Exilium imtoſitura Cymbe *. 


* Hor. I. 2. Ode 3. 
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We all are to one Voyage bound; by Turn, 
Sooner or later, all muſt to the Urn: 
When Charon calls abroad, we muſt not ſtay, 
But to eternal Exile ſail away. 


And conſequently, if it frights us, tis a perpetual Tor- 
ment, and for which there is no Conſolation nor Redreſs. 


There is no Way by which we can poſſibly avoid it; it com- 


mands all Points of the Compaſs: We may continually 
turn our Heads this Way and that, and pry about as in a 
ſuſpected Country, gue quaſi ſaxum Jantalo, ſemper im- 

ndet , but it, like Tantalus's Stone, hangs over us. Our 
Courts of Juſtice often ſend back condemn'd Criminals to 
be executed upon the Place where the Fact was committed, 


but carry them to all fine Houſes by the Way, and pre- 


pare for them the beſt Entertainment they can. 
_ non Siculæ Dapes 
Duldcem elaborabunt ſaporem: _ 
| Non avium citharæque cantus 
Somnum reducent 9. OY 
the Taſtes of ſuch as theſe 
Choiceſt Sicilian Dainties cannot pleaſe, 
Nor yet of Birds or Harps, the Harmonies | 
Once charm aſleep, or cloſe their watchful Eyes. 
Do you think they could reliſh it ? And that the fatal End of 
their Journey being continually before their Eyes, would not 


alter and deprave their Palate from taſting theſe Regalio's? 


Audit iter numeratque dies ſpatioque viarum 
Metitur vitam, torquetur peſte futura ||. = 
He Time and Space computes, by Length of Ways, 
Sums up the Number of his few ſad Days; | 
And his fad Thoughts, full of his fatal Doom, 
Can dream of nothing but the Blow to come. 

The End of our Race is Death, tis the neceſſary Object 
of our Aim, which if it frights us, how is it poſſible to ad- 
vance a Step, without a Fit of an Ague ? The Remedy the 
Vulgar uſe, is not to think on't: But from what brutiſh 
Stupidity can they derive ſo groſs a Blindneſs? They 
muſt bridle the Aſs by the Tail. 33 


Cicero de finib. l. 1. $ Hor. J. 3. Ode 1. Claud. 
3 Qui 
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Lui capite ipſe ſus iuſtituit wifligia retro *. 
He who the Order of his Steps has laid 
To Light, and natural Motion retrograde. 


Tis no Wonder, if he be often trapp'd in the Pitfall. They 


uſe to fright People with the very Mention of Death, and 


many croſs themſelves, as if it were the Name of the De- 
vil; and becauſe the making a Man's Will, is in Reference 
to dying, not a Man will be perſuaded to take a Pen in Hand 
to that Purpoſe, till the Phyſician has paſsd Sentence upon 
him, and totally given him over; and then, betwixt Grief 
and Terror, God knows in how fit a Condition of Under- 


ſtanding he is to do it. The Romany, by Reaſon that this 


poor Syllable Death was obſerved to be ſo harſh to the Ears 
of the People and the Sound ſo ominous, had found out a 
Way to ſoften and ſpin it out by a Periphraſis, and inſtead 
of pronouncing bluntly, ſuch a one is dead, to ſay, /uch a 
one has lived, or, ſuch a one has ceaſed to live: For, pro- 
vided there was any Mention of Life in the Caſe, tho' paſt, 
it carried yet ſome Sound of Conſolation, And from them 
it is that we have borrowed our Expreſſion of the late Mon- 
fleur ſuch and fuch a one. Peradventure (as the Saying is) the 
The Aus bor“s Term we have lived is worth our — 1 
Bj „ unn born betwixt eleven and twelve o Clock 
% in the Forenoon, the laſt of February, 15 3 3, 
according to our Computation, beginning the Vear the firſt 
of Fanuaty, and it is now but juſt fifteen Days ſince I was 
compleat nine and thirty Yearsold ; I make account to live 
at leaſt as many more. In the mean Time, to trouble a 
Man's ſelf with the Thought of a Thing ſo far off, is a 
ſenſeleſs Foolery. But what, Young and Old die after the 
very ſame Manner, and no one departs out of Life other- 
wiſe, than if he had but juſt before entered into it; neither 
is any ſo old and decrepid, who has heard of Methu/alem, 
that does not think he has yet twenty Years of Conſtitution 
| at leaft. Fool that thou art, who has aſſured unto thee 
the Term of Life? Thou dependeſt upon Phyſicians Tales 


and Stories, but rather conſult Experience, and the Fragi- 


lity of human Nature: For, according to the common 
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Courſe of Things, tis long fince that thou livedſt by extra- 
ordinary Favour. Thou haſt already out-lived the ordinary 
Term of Life, and that itis ſo, reckon up thy Acquaintance, 
how many more have died before they arrived at thy Age; 
than have attained unto it, and of thoſe who have ennobled 


their Lives by their Renown ; take but an Account, and I 


dare lay a Wager thou wilt find more who have died be- 
fore, than after five and thirty Years of Age. It is full both 
of Reaſon and Piety too, to take Example by the Humanity 
of Jeſus Chrif! himſelf, who ended his Life at three and 
thirty Years. The greateſt Man that ever was, was no 


more than a Man, Alexander, died alſo at the fame Age. 


How many ſeveral Ways has Death to ſurprize us? 


Duid quiſque vitet, nunguam homini ſatis. 
Cautum ei in horas. | 


Man fain would ſhun, but 'tis not in his Power 
T” evade the Dangers of each threat ning Hour. 


To omit Fevers and Pleurifies, who would ever have ima- 
gined, that a Duke of Britany ſhould be preſſed to Death 
in a Crowd, as that Duke was at the Entry of Pope Cle- 
ment into Lions? Have we not ſeen one of + W 
our 4 Kings killed at a Tilting ; and did of eee Prax 
not one of his f Anceſtors die by the Juſtle =. * £ 
of a Hog! Æſchylu being threatned with Aentesmery. 
the Fall of a Houſe, was to much Purpoſe + Phil 3 
ſo circumſpect to avoid that Danger, when ;, uf 8 "Ps 4 
he was knock'd o'th* Head by a Tortoiſe- 1 i 
ſhell falling out of an Eagle's Talons in the G os, the 40th 
Fields. Another was choaked with aGrape- Ki Jof B wn 5 
ſtone; an Emperor killed with the Scratch mg 26> 


"of 


of a Comb, in combing his Head. Æmilius Lepidus, wh 
a Stumble at his own Threſhold ; and Aufidius with a Ju- 
{tle againſt the Door, as he entered the Council-Chamber, 

And betwixt the very Thighs of Women, Cornelius Gallus, 
the Proetor ; Tigillinus, Captain of the Watch at Rome 5 


Ludovico, Son of Guido de Gonzaga, Marquiſs of Mantua 3 


and (of worſe Example) Speuſippus, a Platonick Philoſopher, - 
and one of our Popes. The poor Judge Bibius, whilſt hg 
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reprieved a Criminal for eight Days only, was himſelf con- 
demned to Death, and his own Day of Life was expired. 
Whilſt Cazus Julius the Phyſician was anointing the Eyes 
of a Patient, Death cloſed his own ; and if I may bring in 
an Example of my own Blood, a Brother of mine, Cap- 
tain St. Martin, a young Man of three and twenty Years 
old, who had already given ſufficient Teſtimony of his Va- 
lour, playing a Match at Tennis, received a Blow of a Ball 
a little above his right Ear, which, though it was without 
any Manner or Sign of Wound, or Depreſſion of the Skull, 
and though he took no great. Notice of it, nor ſo much as 
ſat down to repoſe himſelf, he nevertheleſs died within five 
or {ix Hours after of an Apoplexy, occaſioned by that Blow. 


Which ſo frequent and common Examples paſſing every 


Day before our Eyes, how is it poſſible a Man ſhould diſ- 
engage himſelf from the Thought of Death ; or avoid fan- 
cying, that it has us every Moment by the Collar? What 
Matter is it, you will ſay, which Way it comes to paſs, 
provided a Man does not terrify himſelf with the Expecta- 


tion? For my Part, 1 am of this Mind, that if a Man 
could by any Means avoid it, though by creeping under a 


Calf's Skin, I am one that ſhould not be aſhamed of the 


Shift: All I aim at is, to paſs my Time pleaſantly, and 


without any great Reproach, and the Recreations that 


moſt contribute to it, I take hold of; as to the reſt, as little 


glorious and exemplary as you would defire. 


| ; pretulerim —————declirus iner ſque wider, 
Dum mea deleftant mala me, wel denique fallant, | 
8 +2 Ruam fapere, & ring: | | 


A Fool, or Coward, let me cenſur'd be, 

Whilſt either Vice does pleaſe or cozen me, 

Rather than be thought wiſe, and feel the Smart 
Of a perpetual aching anxious Heart, | 


But tis Folly to think of doing any thing that Way, 


Faey go, they come, they gallop and dance, and not a 
Word of Death. All this is very fine, but withal, when 


it comes either to themſelves, their Wives, their Children, 
or Friends, ſurpriſing | them at unawares, unprepared,” 
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then what Torment, what Outcries, what Madneſs. and 
Deſpair! Did you ever ſee any thing ſo ſubdued, ſo 
changed and ſo confounded? A Man muſt therefore make 
more early Trial of it; and this brutiſh Negligence, 
could it poſſibly lodge in the Brain of any Man of Senſe, - 
(which I think utterly impoſſible) ſells us his Merchandize 
too dear. Were it an Enemy that could be avoided, I 
would then adviſe to borrow Arms even of Cowardice it- 
ſelf to that Effect: But ſeeing it is not, and that it will 
catch you as well flying, and playing the Poltron, as ſtand- 


ing to it, like a Man of Honour: 


Mors & fugacem perſequitur Virum, 
Nec parcit imbellis juvente | 
Poaplitibus, timidoque tergo . 


No Speed of Foot prevents Death of his Prize, 
He cuts the Hamſtrings of the Man that flies; 
Nor ſpares the tender Stripling's Back does ſtart 
T' out- run the Diſtance of his mortal Dart. | 


And ſeeing that no Temper of Arms is of Proof to ſecure us, 


Ae llicet ferro, cautus ſe condat, & ere 
Mors tamen incluſum protrabet inde caput F. 


Shell thee with Steel, or Braſs, advis'd by Dread, 
Death from the Caſk will pull thy cautious Head. 


let us learn bravely to ſtand our Ground and fight 
him. And to begin to deprive him of the greateſt 
Advantage he has over us, let us take a Way quite contrary 
to the common Courſe. Let us diſarm him of his Novelty 
and Strangeneſs ; let us converſe and be familiar with him, 
and have nothing ſo frequent in our Thoughts as Death : 
Let us, upon Occaſions, repreſent him in all his moſt 
dreadful Shapes to our Imagination : At the Stumbling of 
a Horſe, at the Falling of a Tile, at the leaſt Prick of a 
Pin, let us preſently confider, and ſay to ourſelves, Well, 
and what if it had been Death itſelf? And thereupon let 
us encourage and fortify ourſelves. - Let us evermore, a- 
midſt our Jollity and Feaſting, ſet the Remembrance of our 
frail Condition before our Eyes, never ſuffering ourſelves 
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to be ſo far tranſported with our Delight, but that we have 


fome Intervals of reflecting upon, and conſidering how 
many ſeveral Ways this Jollity of ours tends to Death, and 
with how many Dangers it threatens us. The Egyptian: 
were wont to do after this Manner, who, in the Height 
of their Feaſting and Mirth, cauſed a dried Skeleton of a 
Man to be brought into the Room, to ſerve for a Momento 
to their Gueſts. | 


 Onnem crede diem tibi diluxiſſe Jubromum, 
Grata ſuperveniet, que nos ſperabitur hora. 

Think every Day, ſoon as the Day is paſt, 

Of thy Life's Date, that thou haft liv'd the laſt ; 

The next Day's joyful Light thine Eyes ſhalt ſee, 

As unexpected, will more welcome be. CT 

Where Death waits for us, is uncertain ; let us every 
where look for him. The Premeditation of Death, 1s 
the Premeditation of Liberty; who has learnt to die, has 


forgot to ſerve. There is nothing of Evil in Life, for him 


who rightly comprehends, that Death is no Evil ; to know 
how to die, delivers us from all Subjection and Conſtraint. 
Paulus /Emilius anſwered him whom the miſerable Xing 
of Maceden, his Priſoner, ſent to entreat him that he 
would not lead him in his Triumph, Let him make that 
Requeſt to himſelf. In Truth, in all Things, if Nature do 
not help a little, it is very hard for Art and Induſtry to 
perform any thing to Purpoſe. Iam, in my own Na- 
ture, not melancholy, but thoughtful; and there is nothing 
I have more continually entertained myſelf withal, than the 
Imaginations of Death, even in the gayeſt and moſt wan- 
ton Time of my Age 

Jucundum cum ætas florida wir agere f. 

Of florid Age in the moſt pleaſant Spring. | 

In the Company of Ladies, and in the Height of Mirth, 

ſome have perhaps thought me poſſeſſed with ſome jealouſy, 
or meditating upon the Uncertainty of ſome imagined 
Hope, whilſt I was entertaining myſelf with the Remem- 
brance of ſome one ſurprized a few Days before with a 


Har. L 1, Epift.qs f Catullur, Num. 6g. 


| burning 


. — — 
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burning Fever, of which he died, returning from an En- 
tertainment like this, with his Head full of idle Fancies 
of Love and ſollity, as mine was then, and that, for ought 
I knew, the ſame Deſtiny was attending me. a 


Fam faerit, nec poſt unguam rewocare licebit *. 


But now he had a Being amongſt Men, 
Now gone, and neer to be recall'd agen. 


Yet did not this Thought wrinkle my Forehead any more 
than any other. It is impoffible but we muſt feel a Stin 
Jn ſuch Imaginations as theſe at firſt ; but with often revol- 
ving them in a Man's Mind, and having them frequent in 
our Thoughts, they at laſt become ſo familiar as to be 
no Trouble at all: Otherwiſe I, for my Part, ſhould be 
in a perpetual Fright and Frenzy ; for never Man was fo 
diſtruſtful of his Life, never Man ſo indifferent of it's Du- 
ration. Neither Health, which I have hitherto ever en- 
joy'd very ſtrong and vigorous, and very ſeldom interrupted, 
does prolong, nor Sickneſs contract my Hopes. Methinks 
J eſcape every Minute, and it eternally runs in my Mind, 
that what may be done 'Fo-morrow, may be done To- day. 
Hazards and Dangers do, in 'Truth, little or nothing 
haſten our End, and if we conſider how many more 
remain, and hang over our Heads, beſides the Accident 
that immediately threatens us, we ſhall find that the Sound 
and the Sick, thoſe that are abroad at Sea, and thoſe that 
fit by the Fire, thoſe that are engaged in Battle, and thoſe 
that fit idle at Home, are the one as near it as the other: 
Nemo altero fragilior eft : Nemo in craſiinum ſui certtor : 
No Man is more frail than another: No more certain of 
the Morrow. For any thing I have to do before I die, 
the longeſt Leiſure would appear too ſhort, were it but an 
Hour's Buſineſs I had to do. A Friend of mine the other 
Day, turning over my Table-Book, found in it a Memo- 
randum of ſomething I would have done after my Deceaſe; 
whereupon I told him, as it was really true, that though I 
was no more than a League's Diſtance only from my own 
Houſe, and merry and well, yet when that Thing came 
into my Head, I made hafte to write it down there, becauſe 


1 


| 4 Lucret. . 3. | + Senec. Ep. 19. 1 
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I was not certain to live till I came Home. As a Man 
that am eternally brooding over my own Thoughts, and 
who confine them to my own particular Concerns; I am 
n the Matter at all Hours as well prepared as I am ever 
5 to be, and Death, whenever he ſhall come, can bring 
nothing along with him J did not expect long before. 
We ſhould always (as near as we can) be booted and ſpurred, 
and ready to go, and above all Things, to take Care at that 
Time to have no Buſineſs with any one, but a Man's ſelf. 


Duid brevi fortes jaculamur E 
Multa *? 


Why cut'{ thou out ſuch mighty Work vain Man ? 
Whoſe Life's ſhort Date's compriz'd in one poor Span ; 5 


For we ſhall there find Work enough to do, without any 
need of Addition ; one complains more than of Death, 
that he is thereby prevented of a glorious Victory; ano- 
ther that he muſt die before he has married his Daughter, 
or ſettled and provided for his Children; a third ſeems 
* troubled that he muſt loſe the Society of his beloved 
Wife; a fourth, the Converſation of his Son, as the prin- 
cipal Concerns of his Being. For my Part, I am, thanks 
be to God, at this Inſtant, in ſuch a Condition, that Iam 
ready to diſlod e, whenever it ſhall pleaſe him, without 
any Manner of Regret. I diſingage myſelf throughout, 
from all worldly Relations, my Leave is ſoon taken of all 
but myſelf. Never did any one prepare to bid Adieu to 
the World more abſolutely and purely, and to ſhake Hands 
with all Manner of Intereſt in it, than I expect to do. The 
deadeſt Deaths are the beſt. 
Z nmiſer, O miſer (ainnt) omnia ademit 
Dua dies infſia mihi tot præmia vitæ 1; 
Wretch that I am (they cry) one fatal Day 
So many Joys of Life has ſnatch'd away. 
And the Builder, 


- manent (dit il) opera interrupta, minzque 
rorum ingentes, ægquatagque machina Cah J. 


| Stupendious Piles (ſays he) neglected lye, 
And 'Tow'rs, whoſe Pinnacles do pierce the Sky. 


® Bip. J. 2. Oat 16, T t Vin. mid. Ls. 
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A Man muſt defign nothing that will require ſo much 
Time to the finiſhing, or at leaſt with no ſuch paſſionate 
Defire to ſee it brought to Perfection. We are born to 
Action. | | 
Cum moriar, medium ſoluar & inter opus. 
When Death ſhall come, he me will doubtleſs find 
Doing of ſomething that IT had deſign d. 


I would always have a Man to be doing, and as-much as 
in him lyes, to extend and ſpin out the Offices of Life; and 
then let Death take me planting Cabbages, but without 
any careful Thought of him, and much leſs of my Gar- 
den's not being finiſhed. I ſaw one die, who at his laſt. 

Gaſp ſeem'd to be concerned at nothing ſo much, as that 
| Deſtiny was about to cut the Thread of a Chronicle Hi- 
ſtory he was then compiling, when he was gone no far- 
ther than the fifteenth or ſixteenth of our Kings, | 


Illud in his rebus non addunt, nec tibi earum 
Fam defiderium rerum, ſuperinſidet una F. 
They tell us not, that dying we've no more 
The ſame Deſires and Thoughts that heretofore. 


We are to diſcharge ourſelves from theſe vulgar and hurt- 
ful Humours and Concerns. To this Purpoſe it was, that 
Men firſt appointed the Places of Sepulture, and Dormi- 
| tories of the Dead, near adjoining to the Churches, and 
in the moſt frequent Places of the City, to accuſtom (ſays 
Lycurgus) the common People, Women, and Children, 
that they ſhould not be ſtartled at the Sight of a dead 
Corps; and to the End, that the continual Objects of 
Bones, Graves, Monuments, and Funeral Obſequies, ſhould 
Put us in Mind of our frail Condition. | 
Quinetiam exhilarare viris convivia cæde 
Mos olim, & miſcere epulis ſpectacula dira 
Certatum ferro, ſepe & ſuper ipſa cadentum 
Pacula, reſperſis non parco ſanguine menſis J. 
»Twas therefore that the Ancients at their Feaſts 
With tragick Objects us'd to treat their Gueſts, 


a 
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Making their Fencers with their utmoft Spite, 
Skill, Force, and Fury, in their Preſence fight, 
Till Streams of Blood of thofe at laſt muſt fall, 
Daſh'd o'er their Tables, Diſhes, Cups, and all. 


And as the. Zgyptians after their Feaſts were wont to preſent 
the Company with a great Image of Death, by one that 
cried out to them, Drink and be merry, for ſuch ſhalt thou be 
auen thom art dead; ſo it is my Cuſtom to have Death not 
only in my Imagination, but continually in my Mouth; 
neither is there any Thing of which I am ſo inquiſitive, and 
delight to inform myſelf, as the Manner of Men's Deaths; 
their Words, Looks, and Geſtures, nor any Places in Hi- 
ſtory I am ſo intent upon; and it is manifeſt enough, by 
my crowding in Examples of this Kind, that I have a par- 
ticular Fancy for that Subject. If I werea Writer of Books, 
I would compile a Regiſter, with the Comment of the vari- 
ous Deaths ot Men, and it could not but be uſeful, for who 
Thould teach Men to die, would at the ſame Time teach 
them to live. Dicearchus made one, to which he gave 
that Title; but it was defigned for another, and leſs profita- 
ble End. Peradventure ſome one may object, and ſay, 
that the Pain and Terror of Dying indeed does ſo infinitely 
exceed all Manner of Imagination, that the beſt Fencer will 
be quite out of his Play when it comes to the Puth : But 
let them ſay what they will, to premeditate is doubtleſs a 
very great Advantage; and beſides, is it nothing to come ſo 
far, at leaſt, without any viſible Diſturbance or Alteration? 
But moreover, Nature herſelf does aſſiſt and encourage us. 
If the Death be ſudden and violent, we have not Leiſure to 
fear; if otherwiſe, I find, that as I engage farther in my 
Diſeaſe, I naturally enter into a certain Loathing and Diſ- 
dain of Life. I find I have much more ado to digeſt this 
Reſolution of Dying when I am well in Health, thanwhen 
fick, languiſhing of a Fever; and by how much I have leſs 
to do with the Commodities of Life, by Reaſon I even be- 
in to loſe the Uſe and Pleaſure of them, by ſo much I 
ook upon Death with leſs Terror and Amazement ; which 
makes me hope, that the farther I remove from the firſt, 
and the nearer I approach to the latter, I ſhall ſooner 
ſtrike a Bargain, and with leſs Unwillingneſs exchange the 


one for the other. And, as I have experimented in other 
. . "9 Occurrences, 
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Occurrences, that, as Cæſar ſays, Things often appear 
greater to us at a Diſtance than near at Hand, I have 
found, that being well, I have had Diſeaſes in much 
pu Horror than when really afflicted with them. The 

igour wherein I now am, and the Jollity and Delight 
wherein I now live, make the contrary Eſtate appear in 
fo great a Diſproportion to my preſent Condition, that by 
Imagination I magnify and make thoſe Ineonveniencies 
twice greater than they are, and apprehend them'to be 
much more troubleſom than J find them really to be, when 
they lye the moſt heavy upon me, and I hope to find Death 
the ſame. Let us but obſerve in the ordinary Changes 
and Declinations our Conſtitutions daily ſuffer ; how Na- 
ture deprives us of all Sight and Senſe of our bodily De- 
cay. What remains to an old Man of the Vigour of his 
Youth and better Days ? 

Heu ſenibus vitæ porti quanta manet * ? 
Alas! To Men of youthful Heat bereft, 
. How ſmall a Portion of Life is left ? | 

Cz/ar, to an old Weather-beaten Soldier of his Guards, 
who came to aſk him Leave that he might kill himſelf, 
taking Notice of his wither'd Body and decrepid Motion, 
pleaſantly anſwered, Thou fancieft then that thou art yet a- 
ive. Should a Man fall into the Aches and Impotencies of 
Age, from a ſprightly and vigorous Youth on the Sudden, I 
do not think Humanity capable of enduring ſuch a Change: 

But Nature leading us by the Hand, an eaſy, and as it were 
an inſenſible Pace, Step by Step, conducts us to that miſera- 
ble Condition, and by that Means makes it familiar to us, 
ſo that we perceive not, nor are ſenſible of the Stroke then, 

when our Vouth dies in us, though it be really a harder 
Death, than the final Diſſolution of a languiſhing Body, 
which 1s only the Death of old Age, foraſmuch as the 
Fall is not fo great from an uneaſy Being to none at all, 
as it is from a ſpritely and florid Being to one that is un- 
weildy and painful. The Body, when bowed beyond it's 
natural Spring of Strength, has leſs Force either to rife 
with, or ſupport a Burthen ; and it is with the Soul the 
fame, and therefore it is that we are to raiſe her up firm 
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and erect againſt the Power of this Adverſary : For, as it 
is impoſlible ſhe ſhould ever be at Reſt, or at Peace with- 


in herſelf, whilit ſhe ſtands in Fear of it; ſo if ſhe once 
can aſſure herſelf, ſhe may boaſt (which is a Thing as it 
were above human Condition) that it is impoflible that 
Diſquiet, Anxiety, or Fear, or any other Diſturbance, 
ſhould inhabit, or have any Place in her, | | 
Non vultus inflantis tyranni 
Mente gquatit folida : neque Auſter 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adriz, 
| Me fulminantis magna Fovis manus *. 
A Soul well ſettled is not to be ſhook | 
With an incenſed Tyrant's threatning Look ; 
Nor can loud Aufer once that Heart diſmay, 
The ruffling Prince of ſtormy Adria; 

Nor yet th'uplifted Hand of mighty Jove, | 
Though charg'd with Thunder, ſuch a Temper move. 
She is then become Sovereign of all her Luſts and Paſſions, 
Miſtreſs of Neceſſity, Shame, Poverty, and all the other 
Injuries of Fortune. Let us'therefore, as many of us as 
can, get this Advantage, which is the true and ſovereign 


Liberty here on Earth, and that fortifies us wherewithal 


to defy Violence and Injuſtice, and to contemn Priſons 
and Chains. 

| —— in Manic & 

Compedibus, ſewo te ſub cuſtode tenebo. | 

T1pje Deus, fimul atque volam, me ſolvet, opinor; 

Hoc ſentit, moriar : Mors ultima linea rerum eft T. 


With rugged Chains I'll load thy Hands and Feet, 
And to a ſurly Keeper thee commit. | 


Why let him ſhow his work of Cruelty, 
God will, I think, for aſking, ſet me free; 


Ay, but he thinks Pl die; that Comfort brings, 
For Death's the utmoſt Line of human Things. 74 
Our very Religion itſelf has no ſurer 


| The Contempt of human Foundation than the Contempt of 


Death, a cer- 

1 „ Death. Not only the Argument of Re 
5 2 ee ſon invites us to it; for why ſhould wefear 
* =D to Joſe a Thing, which being loſt, can 


—— Horat. . 3. Ode 3. + Bid J. 1. Epift. 16. - 
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never be miſſed or lamented ; but alſo ſeeing that we are 
thfeatned by ſo many Sorts of Deaths, is it not infinitely 
worſe eternally to fear them all, than once to undergo one 
of them? And what matter is it when it ſhall happen, 
fince it is once inevitable? To him that told Sxcrates, The 
| Thirty Tyrants hath ſentenced thee to Death; and Nature them, 
ſaid he, What a ridiculous Thing it 1s to trouble and 
affli ourſelves about taking the only Step that is to deli- 
ver us from all Miſery and Trouble? As our Birth brought 
us the Birth of all Things, ſo, in our Death, is the Death 
of all Things included. And therefore to lament and take 
on that we ſhall not be alive a hundred Years hence, is 
the ſame Folly as to be ſorry we were not alive a handred 
Years ago. Death is the Beginning of another Life. So 
did we weep, and ſo much it coſt us to enter into this, and 
ſo did we put off our former Veil in entring into it. Ng- 
thing can be grievous that is but once, and is it reaſona- 
ble ſo long to fear a Thing, that will ſo ſoon be diſpatch'd ? 
Long Life and ſhort are by Death made all one; for 
there is no long nor ſhort to Things that are no more, 
Ariſtotle tells us, that there are certain little Beaſts upon 
the Banks of the River Hypanis, that never live above a 
y: They which die at eight of the Clock in the Morns 
ing, die in their Youth, and thoſe that die at five in the 
Evening, in their extremeſt Age: Which of us would 
not laugh to ſee-this Moment of Continuance put into the 
Confideration of Weal or Woe? The moſt, and the leaſt 
of ours, in Compariſon of Eternity, or yet to the Dura- 
tion of Mountains, Rivers, Stars, Trees, ahd even of 
ſome Animals, is no leſs ridiculous. But Nature compels 
us to it, Go out of this World, ſays for, as you entered intd 
it; the ſame Paſs you made from Death to Life, without 
Paſſion or Fear, the ſame, after the ſame Manner, repeat 
from Life to Death. Your Death is a Part of the Order 
of the Univerſe, tis a Part of the Life of the World. 


—— Inter 2 mortales mutua wivunt, 
Et quaſse curſorei vitæ lampada tradunt *: 
— — — * 2 8 8 : s * | 
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Mortals among themſelves by Turns do live, 
And Life's bright Torch to the next Runner give *. 


"Tis the Condition of your Creation; Death is a Part 
of you, and whilft you endeavour to evade it, you avoid 


yourfelves. This very Being of yours, that you now en- 


joy, is equally divided betwixt- Life and Death. The 


Day of your Birth is one Day's Advance towards the 


| Grave, 
| Prima, quæ vitam dedit, hora * * 
The Hour that gave of Life the Benefit, 
Did alſo a whole Hour ſhorten it. 
Naſcentes morimur, finiſque ab origine pendet T. 
As we are born, we die, and our Life's End 
Upon our Life's Beginning does depend. 


All the whole Time you live, you purloin from Life, and 


live at the Expence of Life itſelf; the perpetual Work of 
out whole Life is but to lay the Foundation of Death; you 
are in Death whilſt you live, becauſe you till are after 
Death, when you are no more alive. Or if you had ra- 
ther have it ſo, you are dead after Life, but dying all the 
while you live ; — Death handles the Dying more rudely 
than the Dead. If you have made your Profit of Life, 
you have had enough of it, go your Way ſatisfied. | 


' Cur non ut plenus vitæ conviva 'recedis ||. 
Why ſhould'ft thou not go, like a full garg d Gueſt, 
Sated with Life, as he is with a Feaſt? 


If you have not known how to make the beſt Uſe of i it, 
and if it was 2 ofitable to you, what need you care to 
loſe it; to What d would you defire longer to keep ad. 


Rurſum cud pereat male & ingratum oceidat 8 
And why renew thy Time, to what Intent, 
Live ober again a Life that was ill ſpent? 5 


| Life in itſelf is neither good nor evil, it is the Scene of 
good or evil, as you make it; and if you have lived | a 


Allading to the Athenian Games, whereia thoſe that run 

| dRat carried Torches in their Hands ; and the Race Ning done, 
delivered them into the Hands of theje that auere to run next. 
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Day you have ſeen all; one Day is equal and like to all 
other Days; there is no other Light, no other Shade, this 
very Sun, this Moon, theſe very Stars, this very Order, 
and Revolution of Things is the ſame your Anceſtors en- 
joyed, and that ſhall alſo entertain your Poſteritʒ. 
Non alium widere paires, aliumwue nepotes 
Appicient 8 5 
Your Grandſires ſaw no other Things of old, 
Nor ſhall your Nephews other Things behold. 
And come the worſt that can come, the Diſtribution and 
Variety of all the Acts of my Comedy is performed in a 
Year. If you have obſerved the Revolution of the four 
Seaſons; they comprehend the Infancy, Youth, Virility, 
and old Age of the World. The Year has play'd his Part, 
and knows no other Way, has no new Farce but muſt be- 
gin, and repeat the ſame again; it will always be the 

| Jerſamur ibidem, atque inſumus uſque F. 

Where ftill we plot, and ftill contrive in vain ; 
For in the ſame State ſtill we do remain. 
Atque in ſe ſua per veſtigia volvitur Annus T. 

By it's own Foot-ſteps led, the Year doth bring 
Both Ends together in an annual Ring. | 
Time is not reſolved to create you any new Recreations. 

- Vam tibi preterea quod machiner, inveniamque 
JO: 2x placet nihil oft ; eadem ſunt omnia ſemper |. 

More Pleaſures than are made Time will not frame, 

For to all Times all Things ſhall be the ſame. 

Give Place to others, as others have given Place to you. 
Equality is the Soul of Equity. Who can complain of 
being comprehended in the ſame Deſtiny wherein all 
Things are involved? Beſides, live as long as you can, you 

mall 5 that nothing ſhorten the Space you are to lye dead 
in the Grave; tis all to no Purpoſe ; you ſhall be every 
Whit as long in the Condition you ſo much fear, as if 
you had died at — e en de 
cet quot vis vivendo wincere ſecla, 
Mort æterna tamen, nihilominus illa manebit F. 
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And live as many Ages as you will, 
Death ne'ertheleſs ſhall ws eternal ſtill. 
And yet I will place you in ſuch a Condition as you ſhall 
have no Reaſon to be diſpleaſed ; 
Is vera neęſcis nullum fore morte alium te 


Rui palſit wivus tibi te lugere peremptum. 
Stanſque jacentem *, 


When dead, a living Self thou canſt not have, 
Or to lament, or trample on thy Grave. 


Nor ſhall you ſo much as wiſh for the Life you are ſo con- 


cerned about. 


Nec ſibi enim quiſquam tum ſe vitamque requirit, 

W rag 2 nos 5 — 15 

Life, nor ourſelves we wiſh in that Eſtate, 

Nor Thoughts of what we were at firſt create. 
Death were leſs to be feared than Nothing, if there 
could be any Thing leſs than Nothing. 
= enulto mortem minus ad nos efſe putandum, 

Si minus efſe poteſi quam quod nihil efſt videmus 7. 

If leſs-than Nothing any Thing can ſhow, - 
Death then would both appear, and would be ſo. 


Neither can it any Way concern you, whether you are liv- 


ing or dead: Living, by Reaſon that you are ſtill in Being: 


Dead becauſe you are no more. Moreover, no one dies 
before his Hour; and the Time you leave behind was no 
more yours, than that was lapſed and gone before you came 


Into the World ; nor does it any more concern you. 


Reſpice enim quam nil ad nos auteacta wetuſias 
Temporis æterni fuerit ||. 

Look back, and tho' Times paſt eternal were, 

In thoſe before us, yet we had no Share. 
| Wherever your Life ends, it is all there; neither does 
the Utility of Living conſiſt in the Length of Days, but 
in the well huſbanding and improving of Time, and ſuch 
as one may have been, who 1 longer l in the 


World, than the N Age of 2 fin yet 
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lived but a little while. Make Uſe of Time while it is 
preſent with you. It depends upon your Will, and not 
upon the Number of Days, to have a ſufficient Length of 
Life. Is it poſſible you can ever imagine to arrive at the 
Place towards which you are continually going ? and yet 
there is no Journey but hath it's End. But if Company 
will make it more pleaſant, or more eaſy to you, does not 
all the World go the ſelf ſame Way ? 


omnia te vita perfuncta ſequentur®. 
When thou art dead, let this thy Comfort be, 
That all the World, by turn, muſt follow thee. 


Does not all the World dance the ſame Brawl that you do? 
Is there any Thing that does not grow old as well as you? 
A thouſand Men, a thouſand Animals, and a thouſand 
other Creatures die at the fame Moment that you expire. 


Nam nox nulla diem, neque noctem aurora ſecuta eft, 
Quæ non audierit miſtos vagitibus egris 
 Phratus, mortis comites, & funeris atri f. 1 

No Night ſucceeds the Day, nor Morning's Light 
Riſes, to chaſe the ſullen Shades of Night; 

Wherein there is not heard the diſmal Groans 

Of dying Men mix'd with the woful Moans 

Of living Friends, as alſo with the Cries 

And Dirges fitting Fun'ral Obſequies. 


To what End ſhould you endeavour to avoid, unleſs there 
were a Poſſibility to evade it? You have ſeen Examples 
enough of thoſe who have received ſo great a Benefit by 
Dying, as thereby to be manifeſtly delivered from infallible 
Miſeries; but have you talked with any of thoſe who feared 
a Diſadvantage by it? It muſt therefore needs be very 
fooliſh to condemn a Thing you neither experimented in 
your own Perſon, nor by that of any other. Why (ſays 
Nature) doſt thou complain of me and Deſtiny ? Do we 
do thee any Wrong? Is it for thee to govern us, or for 
us to diſpoſe of thee ? Though peradventure thy Age may 
not be accompliſhed, yet thy Life is. A Man of low 
Stature is as much a Man as a Giant; neither Men nor 
their Lives are meaſured by thè Ell. Chiron refuſed to be 
immortal, when he was acquainted with the Conditions 
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under which he was to enjoy it, by the God of Time it- 
ſelf, and it's Duration, his Father Saturn. Do but ſeriouſly 
conſider how much more inſupportable an immortal and 
painful Life would be to Man than what I have already 
deſigned him. If you had not Death to eaſe you of your 
Pains and Cares, you would eternally curſe me for having 
deprived you of the Benefit of Dying. I have, ?tis true, 
mixt a little Bitterneſs to it, to the End, that ſeeing of 
what Conveniency and Uſe it is, you might not too 
greedily and indiſcreetly ſeek and embrace it: And that 
Fou might be ſo eſtabliſhed in this Moderation, as neither 
to nauſeate Life, nor have any Antipathy for dying, which I 
have decreed you ſhall once do, I have tempered the one 
and the other betwixt Pleaſure and Pain; and 'twas I that 
firſt taught Tales, the moſt eminent of all your Sages, 
that to live and to die were indifferent; which made him 
very wiſely anſwer him who aſked him,. Why then did he 
not die ? Becauſe (ſays he) it is indifferent. The Elements 
of Water, Earth, Fire, and Air, and the other Parts of 
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Divines ; in fine, nothing but Ghoſtlineſs and Horror 
round about us, render it ſo formidable, that a Man almeſt 
fancies himſelf dead and buried already. Children are 
afraid even of thoſe they love beſt, and are beſt acquainted 
with, when diſguiſed in a Vizor, and ſo are we; the 
Vizor muſt be removed as well from Things as Perſons; 
which being taken away, we ſhall find nothing underneath 
but the very ſame Death that a mean Servant, or a poor 
Chamber-maid died a Day or two ago, without any man- 
ner of Apprehenfion or Concern. Happy therefore is the 
Death that deprives us of the Leiſure to prepare Things 
xequiſite for this unneceſſary Pomp, a Pomp that only ren- 
ders that more terrible, which ought not to be feared, and 


that no Man upon Earth can poſſibly avoid. 
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CHAP. XX. 
O the Force of Imagination. 


| 70 Imaginatio generat caſum, A flrong Ina- 8 
gination begets 3 ſay the School - — | 
men. Iam one of thoſe who are moſt ſenſible : 
of the Power of Imagination: Every one is juſtled, but 
ſome are overthrown by it. It has a very great Impreſſion 
upon me ; and I make it my Buſineſs to avoid wanting 
Force to reſiſt it. I could live by the ſole Help of health- 
ful and jolly Company. The very Sight of another's Pain 
does materially work upon me, and I naturally uſurp the 
Senſe of a third Perſon to ſhare with him in his Torment. 
A perpetual Cough in another tickles my Lungs and 
Throat. I more unwillingly viſit the Sick Ilove, and am 
by Duty intereſted to look after, than thoſe I care not for, 
and from whom I have no Expectation. I take Poſſeſſion 
of the Diſeaſe I am concerned at, and lay it too much to 
Heart, and do not at all wonder that Fancy ſhould diſtri- 
bute Fevers, and ſometimes kill ſuch as allow too much 
Scope, and are too willing to entertain it. Simon Thomas - 
was a great Phyſician of his Time: I remember, that hap- 
H 4 pening 
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png one Day at Thoulouze, to meet him at a rich old 
Fellow's Houſe, who was troubled with bad Lungs, 
and diſcourfing with his Patient about the Method of his 
Cure, he told him, that one Thing which would be very 
conducing to it, was, to give me ſuch Occaſion, to be 
leaſed with his Company, that I might come often to ſee 
him, by which Means, and by fixing his Eyes upon the 
Freſhneſs of my Complexion, and his Imagination upon 
the Sprightlineſs and Vigour that glowed in my Youth, and 
pr rg all his Senſes with the flouriſhing Age wherein 
then was, his Habit of Body might, peradventure, be 
amended, but he forgot to fay, that mine at the ſame Time 
might be made worſe. Gallus Vibus fo long eudgelled his 
Brains to find out the Eſſence and Motions of Folly, till by 
Inquiſition, in the End, he went directly out of his Wits, 
and to ſuch a Degree, that he could never after recover his 
udgment; and he might brag, that he was become a Fool 
y too much Wiſdom. Some there are, who through Fear, 
prevent the Hangman; like him, whoſe Eyes being un- 
bound, to have his Pardon read to him, was found ſtark 
dead upon the Scaffold, by the Stroke of Imagination. 
3 We ſtart, tremble, turn pale, and bluſh, 
gination oc- . . 
as we are variouſly moved by Imagina- 
cafions Diſeaſes Gnas ey wr ene += 
nn ion; and being a- bed, feel our Bodies 
1 agitated with it's Power, to that Degree, 
as even ſometimes to expire. And boiling Youth when 
faſt aſleep, grows ſo-warm with Fancy, as in a Dream to 
ſatisfy amorous Deſires, 


T quaſh tranſactis ſæpe omnibus rebus, profundant 
Fluminis ingentes fiuctus vęſtemque cruentent *. 


Who fancies gulling Lies, his enflam'd Mind 
| Lays his Love's Tribute there, where not deſign'd. 
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Although it be no new Thing to ſee Horns grown in a Night 
on the Forehead of one that had none when he went to 
Bed; notwithſtanding what befel Cyprus, a noble Roman, 
is very memorable ; who having one Day been a very de- 
lighted Spectator of a Bull-baiting, and having all the Night 
dreamt that he had Horns on his Head, did, by the Force of 
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Imagination, really cauſe them to grow there. Paſſion 
made the Son of Cræſus to ſpeak who was born dumb, by 
that Means ſupplying him with ſo neceſſary a Faculty, 
which Nature had denied him. And Antiochus fell into a 
Fever, inflam'd with the Beauty of Stratoniſſa, too deeply 
imprinted in his Soul. Pliny pretends to have ſeen Lucius 
Cro/fitius, who from a Woman was turned into a Man 
upon her very Wedding-Day. Pontanus and others report 
the like Metamorphoſes that in theſe later Days have hap- 
pened in aly, and through the vehement Deſire of him 
and his Mother. 


Vota puer fobvit, que famina voverat Tphis v. 
bis, a Boy, the Vow defray'd 
That he had promis'd when a Maid. 


Myſelf paſſing by Vitryle Francois, a Town in Champagne, 
faw a Man, — Biſhop of Soifſens had in 2 
call'd German, whom all the Inhabitants of the Place had 
known to be a Girl till two and twenty Years of Age, call'd 
Mary. He was at the Time of my being there very full of 
Beard, old and not married, who told us, that by ſtrain- 
ing himſelf in a Leap, his Male Inſtruments came out; 
and the Maids of that Place have to this Day a Song, where- 
in they adviſe one another not to take too great Strides, 
for fear of being turned into Men, as Mary German was, 
It is no Wonder if this Sort of Accident frequently happen; 
for if Imagination have any Power in ſuch Things, it is ſo 
continually and vigorouſly bent upon this Subject, that to 
the End it may not ſo often relapſe into the ſame Thought 
and Violence of Deſire, it were better once for all to give 
theſe young Wenches the Things they long for. Some 
ſtick not to attribute the Scars of King Dagobert and St. 
Francis, to the Force of Imagination; and it is ſaid, that 
by it Bodies will ſometimes be removed from their Places; 
and Celjus tells us of a Prieſt whoſe Soul would be raviſhed 
into ſuch an Ecſtaſy, that the Body would, for a long ime, 
remain without Senſe or Reſpiration. St. Auguſtine makes 
Mention of another, who, upon the hearing of any lament- 
able or doleful Cries, would preſently fall into a Swoon, and 
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be fo far out of himſelf, that it was in vain to call, hollow 
in his Ears, pinch, or burn him, till he voluntarily came 
to himſelf ; and then he would ſay, that he had heard Voices 
as it were afar off, and did feel when they pinch'd and 
burn'd him: And to prove that this was no obſtinate Diſſi- 
mulation in Defiance of his Senſe of Feeling, it was mani- 
Feſt, that all the while he had neither Pulſe nor Breathing. 


*Tis very probable, that Viſions, Enchantments, that all ex- 


traordinary Effects of that Nature, derive their Credit prin- 


- cipally from the Power of Imagination, working and mak- 


ing it's chiefeſt Impreſſion upon vulgar and more eaſy Souls, 


whoſe Belief is ſo ely impoſed upon, as to think they 


ſee what they do not, I am not ſatisfied, and make a very 
great Queſtion, whether thoſe pleaſant Ligatures with 


which this Age of ours is ſo fetter'd, and there is almoſt no 


other Talk, are not mere voluntary Impreſſions of Appre- 
henſion and Fear; for I know by Experience, in the Caſe 
cf a particular Friend of mine, one for whom I can be as 

reſponſible as for my felf, and a Man that cannot poſſibly fall 
under any Manner of Suſpicion of Infufhciency, and as 


little of being enchanted, who having heard a Companion 


ng 
of his make a Relation of unuſual Frigidity that ſurpriz'd 


him at a very unſeaſonable Time, being afterwards himſelf 
engag d upon the ſame Account, the Horror of the former 
Story on a ſudden fo ftrangely poſleſs'd his Imaginati 

he ran the ſame Fortune the other had done; and from that 


Time forward {the ſcurvy Remembrance of his Diſaſter 
over him) was en- 


ing 
tremely ſubject to relapſe into the ſame Misfortune. He 


in his Mind, and tyranniging 


runni 
found ſome Remedy, however, for this Inconvenience, by 


himſelf frankly confeffing, and declaring before hand to the 


Party with whom he was to have to do, the Subjection he 
Jay under, and the Infirmity he was ſubje& to, by which 
Means the Contention of his Soul was in ſome ſort appeas'd; 
and knowing that now ſome ſuch Miſbehaviour was ex- 

d from him, the Reftraint upon thoſe Faculties | 


leſs, and he leſs ſuffer d by it, and afterwards, at ſuch Times 


as he could be in no ſuch Apprehenſion, as not being about 
being then diſengag d and free, 


any ſuch Act (his Thoughts ug 
-and his Body being in it's true and natural Eftate) by cauſing 
thoſe Parts to be handled and communicated to the Know- 


ledge of others, be was at laſt totally freed from that vexa- | 
as. l tions 


ion that 
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tious Infirmity. After a Man has once done a Woman 
right, he is never after in Danger of miſbehaving himſelf 


with that Perſon, unleſs the Account of a manifeſt and 


inexcuſable Weakneſs. Neither is this Diſafter to be fear'd, 
but in Adventures were the Soul is over-extended with De- 
fire or Reſpect, and eſpecially where we meet with an un- 
expected Opportunity that requires a ſudden and quick Diſ- 
patch ; and in thoſe Caſes, there is no poſlible Means for a 
Man always to defend himſelf from ſuch a Surprize as ſhall 


= him damnably out of Countenance. And yet I have 


nown ſome, who have ſecured themſelves from this Miſ- 
chance by coming half fated elſewhere, purpoſely to abate 


the Ardour of their Fury; and others, who by being grown 


old,find themſelves leſs i mpotent by being leſs able; and par- 
ticularly one, who found an Advantage by being aſſured by 
a Friend of his, that had a Countercharm againſt certain 


Enchantments that would defend him from this Diſgrace. 


The Story itſelf is not much amiſs, and therefore you ſhall 
have it. A Count of a very great Family, and with whom” 
I had the Honour to be very familiarly intimate, being mar- 
ried to a very fair Lady, who had formerly been pretend- 
ed to, and importunately courted by one who was invited to 
and preſent at the Wedding : All his Friends were in 
very great Fear, but eſpecially an old Lady his Kinſwoman, 
who had the ordering of the Solemnity, and in whoſe 


| Houſe it was kept, ſuſpecting his Rival would, in R 


offer foul Play, and procure ſome of theſe kind of Sorceries 
to put a Trick upon him; which Fear ſhe alſo communi- 
cated to me, who, to comfort her, bad her not trouble 
herſelf, but rely upon my Care to prevent or fruſtrate any 
ſuch Deſigns. Now I had by Chance about me a certain 
flat Plate of Gold, whereon were graven ſome Ceceleſtiat 


Figures, good to prevent Frenzy occaſioned by the Heat of 


the Sun, or for any Pains of the Head, being applied to the 
Suture; where, that it might the better remain firm, it 
was ſowed to a Ribbon, to be ty*d under the Chin. A Fop- 
ry Coufin-German to this of which I am ſpeaking, was 

y Faques Pelletier, who lived in my Houſe, preſented to 


me for a ſingular Rarity, and a Thing of ſovereign Vir- 


tue. I had a Fancy to make ſome Uſe of this Knack, and 
therefore privately told the Count, that he might poſhbly 


run the ame Fortune other Bridegrooms had ſometimes 


done; 
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done; eſpecially ſome Perſons. being in the Houſe, who 
no doubt would be glad to do him ſuch a Courteſy, but 
let him boldly go to Bed, for I would do him the Office of 
a Friend, and if Need were, would not ſpare a Miracle 0 
that it was in my Power to do, provided he would engage | 
to me, upon his Honour, to keep it to himſelf, and only-- 
when they came to bring him his Caudle, if Matters had 


* 
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A Culeas is France not gone well with him, to give me 
» Bike tho. Brig ſuch. a Sign, and leave the reſt to me. 
| 2 C "4 Now he had his Ears ſo batter'd, and 
2 7 2 * his Mind ſo prepoſleſs'd with the eter- _ 
Niobs ; bi 2 5 nal Tattle of this Buſineſs, that when 
p 5 755 ea he came to't he did really find him- 
1 6408 ſelf tired with the Trouble of his I- 
magination, and accordingly at the Time appointed gave me 
the Sign: Whereupon I whiſper'd him in the Ear, That he 
ſhould riſe under Pretence 8 us out of the Room, 
and after a jeſting Manner pull my Night- gown from my 
Shoulders, throw it over his own, and there keep it till 
he had performed what I had appointed him to do, which 
was, that when we were all gone out of the Chamber he. 
ſhould withdraw to make Water, ſhould three Times repeat 
ſuch and ſuch Words, and as often do ſuch and ſuch Ac- 
tions: That at every of the three Times he ſhould tie the 
Ribband J put into his Hand about his Middle, and be ſure 
to place the Medal that was faſtned to it (the Figures in ſuch 
2 Poſture) exactly upon his Reins, which being done, and 
having the laſt of the three Times ſo well girt and faſt tied | 
the Ribband that it could neither untie nor ſlip from it's 1 
Place, let him confidently return to his Buſineſs, and withal . 
not to forget to ſpread my Gown upon the Bed, ſo that it 
might be ſure to cover them both. Theſe ridiculous'Cir- 
cumſtances are the main of the Effect, our Fancy being ſo 
far ſeduced, as to believe, that ſo ſtrange and uncouth For- 
malities muſt of Neceſſity proceed from ſome abſtruſe Sci- 
| ence. There Inanity gives them Reverence and Weight. 
However, certain it is, that my Figures approved them- ] 
ſelves more Venerean than Solar, and the fair Bride had no ; 
Reaſon to complain. Now. J cannot forbear to tell you, it 4 
was a ſudden Whimſey, mixed with a little Curiofity, that 
made me do a Thing ſo contrary to my Nature; for I am 
an Enemy to all ſubtle and counterfeit Actions, and abomi- 
; YT | nate 
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nate all Manner of Fraud, though it be but for Sport; for 
though the Action may not be wicked in itſelf, yet tis done 
after a wicked Manner. Amaſis, King of Agypt, married 
Laodicea, a marvelous beautiful Greek Virgin, who, though 
famous for his Abilities elſewhere, found himſelf quite ano- 
ther Man with his Wife, and could by no Means enjoy her; 
at which he was ſo enrag'd, that he threatened to kill her, 
ſuſpecting her to be a Witch. As tis uſually in Things 
that conſiſt in Fancy, ſhe put him upon Devotion, who hav- 
ing accordingly made hisVows to Venus, he found him- 
ſelf divinely reſtored the very firſt Night after his Oblati- 
ons and Sacrifices. Now in plain Truth, Women are to 
blame, to entertain us with that diſdainful, coy, and angry 
Countenance they commonly do, which extinguiſhes our 
Vigour, as it kindles our Deſire; which made the Daugh- 
ter-in-law of Pythagoras to ſay, That the Woman who goes 
to Bed to a Man, muſt put off her Modefly with her Petticoat, 
and put it on again with the ſame. The Soul of the Aſſail- 
ant being diſturb'd with many ſeveral Alarms, is eaſily a- 
ſtoniſh'd, and ſoon loſes the Power of Performance; and 
whoever the Imagination has once put this Trick upon, and 
confounded with the Shame of it, (and ſhe never does it 
but at the firſt Acquaintance, by Reaſon Menare then more 
ardent and eager, and as ſo at this firſt Account a Man gives 
of himſelf he is much more timorous of mi ſcarrying) hav- 
ing made an ill Beginning, he enters into ſuch Indignations 
and Deſpite at the Accident, aswill in following Opportu- 
nities be apt to remain, and continue him in the ſame Con- 
dition. As to what concerns married People, having the 
Year before them (as we ſay) they ought never to compel, 
ar ſo much as to offer at the Feat, if they do pot find them- 
ſelves very ready: And it is better indecently to fail of hand- 
ſelling the Nuptial Sheets, and of paying the Ceremony due 
to the Wedding-Night, when a Man perceives himſelf full 
of Agitation and Trembling, expecting another Opportuni- 
ty at a better and more private Leiſure, when his Fancy ſhall 
de better compos'd, than to make himſelf perpetually mi- 
ſerable, for having miſbehav'd himſelf, and being ba ffled 
at the firſt Aſſault. Till Poſſeſſion be taken, a Man that 
knows himſelf ſubject to this Infirmity, ſhould leiſurely and 
by Degrees make ſeveral little Trials and light Offers, with- 
out obſtinately attempting at once to force an abſolute 2 
9 45 - que 
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queſt over his own mutinous and indiſpos'd Faculties; fuck 
as know their Members to be naturally obedient to their 
Deſires, need to take no other Care but only to counterplot 
their Fancy. The indocile and rude Liberty of this ſeurvy 
Member 1s ſufficiently remarkable, by it's importunate, 
unruly, and unſeaſonable Tumidity and Impatience, at 
ſuch Times as we have nothing for it to do, and by it's 
more unſeaſonable Stupidity and Difobedience; when we 
ſand moſt in Need of hisVigour, ſo imperiouſly conteſting 
the Authority of the Will, and with ſo much Obſtinaey de- 
nying all Solicitation both of Hand and Fancy. And yet 
though his Rebellion is ſo univerſally complained of, and 
that Proofs are not wanting to condemn him, if he had ne- 
vertheleſs fee d me to plead his Cauſe, Tſhould peradventure 


complotting this Miſchief againſt him, out of pure Envy 
at the Importance, and raviſhing Pleaſure particular to his 
Employment, ſo as to have by Confederacy armed the 
whole World againſt him, by malevolently charging him 
alone with their common Offence. For let any one conſider 
whether there is any one Part of our Bodies that does not 
often refuſe to perform it's Office at the Precept of the 
Will, and that does not often exeerciſe it's Function in De- 
fiance of her Command. They have every one of them 
proper Paſſions of their own, that rouſe and awake, ſtupify 
and benumb them, without our Leave or Conſent. How 


often do the involuntary Motions of the Countenance dif- 
cover our inward Thoughts, and betray our moſt private 


Secrets to the Knowledge of the Standers by? The fame 
Cauſe that animates this Member, does alfo, without our 
\ _ Knowledge, animate the Lungs, Pulſe, and Heart, the 


| Sight of a pleaſing Object imperceptibly diffuſing a Flame 


through all our Parts with a febrifick Motion. Is there no- 


thing but theſeVeins and Muſcles that ſwell, and flag with- 
out the Conſent, not only of the Will, but even of our 


ledge alſo; We do not command our Hairs to ſtand 


bring the reſt of his Fellow-Members into Suſpicion of 


[ 


an End, nor our Skin to ſhiver either with Fear or Deſire. 


The Hands often convey themſelves to Parts to which we 


do not direct chem. The Tongue 

the Voice ſometimes ſuffocated when we know not hew to 

50 it. When we have nothing to eat, and would will- 
| no 
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not for all that forbear to ſtir up the Parts that are ſubjected 
to it, no more nor leſs than the other Appetite we were ſpeak· 
ing of, and in like Manner does as unſeaſonbly leave us. 
The Veſſels that ſerve to diſcharge the Belly have their pro- 

* Dilatations and Compreſſions, without and beyond our 
ntelligence, as well as thoſe which are deſtined to purge 
the Reins. And that which, to juſtify the Prerogati ve of the 
Will, St. Auguſtine urges, of having ſeen a Man who could 
command his Back- ſide to diſcharge as often together as he 
pleaſed, and that Fives does yet fortify with another Example 
in his Time of one that could fart in Tune, does nothing 
ſuppoſe any more pure Obedience of that Part; for is any 
thing commonly more tumultuary or indiſereet. To which 
let me add, that I myſelf knew one ſo rude and ungoverned,as 
for forty Years together made his Maſter-vent with one con- 
tinaed and unintermitted Hurricane, and *tis like willdo till 
he expire that Way, and vaniſh in his own Smoke. And. 
| T could heartily wiſh, that I only knew by Reading, how 
oft a Man's Belly, by the Denial of one fingle Puff, brings 
him to the very Door of an exceeding painful Death; and 
that the Emperor, who gave Liberty to let fly in all Places, 
had at the ſame Time given us Power to do it. But 
for our Will, in whoſe behalf we prefer this Accuſation, 
with how much greater Similitude of Truth may we re- 
proach even her herſelf with Mutiny and Sedition for her 
Irregularity and Diſobedience? Does ſhe always will what 
we would have her to do? Does ſhe not often will what we 
forbid her to will, and that to our manifeſt Prejudice? 
Does ſhe ſuffer herſelf any more than any of the other, to 
be governed and directed by the Reſults of our Reaſon. , 
To conclude, I ſhould move in the Behalf of the Laban 
Gentleman, my Client, it might be conſidered, 
that in this Fact, his Cauſe being inſeparably conjoĩined 
with an Acceſſary, yet he is only called in Queſtion, and 
that by Arguments and Accuſations, that cannot be charged, 
nor reflect upon the other: Whoſe Buſineſs indeed is ſome · 
times inopportunely to invite, but never to refuſe, and ta 
allure after a tacit and clandeſtine Manner: And therefore 
is the Malice and Injuſtice of his Accuſers moſt manifeſtly- 
apparent. But be it how it will, proteſting againſt the 
Proceedings of the Advocates and Judges, Nature will, in 
the mean time, proceed after her own Way, who _ 
1 8 Nl 
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done but well, if ſhe had endowed this Member with 
ſome particular Privilege. The Author of the ſole im- 
mortal Work of Mortals, a divine Work according to Secra- F 
tes, and of Love, Deſire of Immortality, and bimtelf an im- j 
mortal Dænon. Some one perhaps by ſuch an Effect of 
Videlicet Imagination may have had the good luck to 
1 leave ꝰ that behind him here in France, which 
his Companion who has come after, and 
behaved himſelf better, has carried back with him into 
Spain. And that you may ſee why Men in ſuch Caſes 
require a Mind prepared for the thing they are to do, why 5 
do the Phyſicians tamper with, and prepoſſeſs before- 9 
hand their Patients Credulity with many falſe Promiſes of ; 
Cure, if not to the End, that the Effect of Imagination 
may ſupply the Impoſture and Defect of their Apozem? 
They know very well, that a great Maſter of their Trade 
has given it under his Hand, that he has known ſome with 
whom the very Sight of a Potion would work : Which 
Examples of Fancy and Conceit come now into my 
Head, by the Remembrance of a Story was told me by a 
domeſtick Apothecary of my Father's, a blunt Sie (a 
Nation not much addicted to Vanity and Lying) of a Mer- 
chant he had long known at Tholouſe, who being a valetu- 
dinary, and much afflicted with Fits of the Stone, had 
often occaſion to take Clyſters, of which he cauſed ſeveral 
Forts to be preſcribed him by the Phyſicians, according to 
the Accidents of his Diſeaſe ; one of which being one 
time brought in, and none of the uſual Forms, as feeling 
if it were not too hot,, and the like, being omitted, he 
was laid down on his Belly, the Syringe put up, and all 
Ceremonies performed, Injection excepted ; after which, 
the Apothecary being gone, and the Patient accommodated . 
as if he had really received a Clyſter, he found the ſame 
Operation and Effect that thoſe do who have taken one in- 
deed; and if at any time the Phyſician did not find the 
Operation ſufficient, he would uſually give him two or 
three more after the ſame Manner. And the Fellow 
moreover ſwore to me, that to ſave Charges (for he pay'd_ 
as if he had really taken them) this ſick Man's Wife having 
ſometimes made Trial of warm Water only, the Effect 
diſcovered the Cheat, and finding theſe would do no good, 
was fain to return to the old Way. A Woman * 
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Plague, the Small-pox, and ſore Eyes, that 
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had ſwallowed a Pin in a Piece of Bread, cry'd out of an in- 
tolerable Pain in her Throat, where ſhe thought ſhe felt it 


ſtick : But an ingenious Fellow that was brought to her, 


ſeeing no outward Tumour norAlteration, ſuppoſing it only 
to be Conceit taken at ſome Cruſt of Bread that had hurt 
her as it went down, cauſed her to vomit, and cunning- 
ly unſeen, threw a crooked Pin into the Baſon, which the 
Woman no ſooner ſaw, but believing ſhe had caſt it up, 
ſhe preſently found herſelf eaſed of her Pain. I myſelf 
knew a Gentleman, who having treated a great deal of good 
Company at his Houſe, three or four Days after bragged in 

jeſt (for there was no ſuch thing) that he had made them 


eat of a baked Cat; at which, a young Gentle woman, who 


had been at the Feaſt, took ſuch a Horror, that falling 
into a violent Vomiting and a Fever, there was no poſſible 
Means to ſave her. Even brute Beaſts are alſo ſubject to 


the Force of Imagination as well as we; as is ſeen by Dogs 


who die of Grief for the Loſs of their Maſters, and are 
ſeen to queſt, tremble, and ſtart, as Horſes will kick and 
whinny in their Sleep. Now all this may be attributed 
to the Affinity and Relation betwixt the Souls and Bodies of 


Brutes, but tis quite another thing when the Imagination 


works upon the Souls of rational Men, and not only to 


the Prejudice of their own particular Bodies, but of others 


alſo. And as an infected Body communicates it's Malady 
to thoſe that approach, or live near it, as we fee in the 
run through 
whole Families and Cities: ot 
Dum ſpefant oculi Iæ ſos, lædumur & ipſi: 
Multague corporibus tranſitione nocent *®, _ 
Viewing ſore Eyes, Eyes to be ſore are brought, 
And many IIls are by Tranſition caught. | 
So the Imagination, being vehemently agitated, darts out 
Infection capable of offending the ſtranger Object. The 
Ancients had an Opinion of certain Women of Scythia, 
that being animated. and enraged againft any one, they 
killed them only with their Looks: Tortoiſes and Oftriches 


| hatch their Eggs with only looking on them, which infers, 


that their Eyes have in them ſome ejaculative Virtue. And 


the Eyes of Witches are ſaid to be dangerous and hurtful. 
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Meſſcio quis teneros veulus mihi faſcinat agnos . 
What Eye it is I do not know, | 
My tender Lambs bewitches ſo, 


Magicians are no very good Authority for me, but we 
experimentally ſee, that Women impart the Marks of 
their Fancy to the Children they carry in their Wombs ; 
witneſs her that was brought to Bed of a Moor: And 
there was preſented to Charles the Emperor, and King of 
Bohemia, a Girl from about Pia, all over rough, and 


covered with Hair, whom her Mother faid to be conceived. 


by reaſon of a Picture of St. John Baptiſt, that hung 
within the Curtains of her Bed. It is the ſame with 
Beaſts, witneſs Jacob's ring-ſtreaked and ſpotted Goats, 


and Sheep, and the Hares, and Partridges, that the Snow 


turns white upon the Mountains. There was at my Houſe 
a little while ago, - a Cat ſeen watching a Bird upon the 
Top of a Tree, who, for ſome Time mutually fixing their 
Eyes upon one another, the Bird at laſt let herſelf fall as 
dead into the Cat's Claws either dazzled and aftoniſhed 
by the Force of her own Imagination, or drawn by ſome 
attractive Power of the Cat. Such as are addicted to the 
Pleaſures of the Field, have, I make no Queſtion, heard 
the Story of the Falconer, who having earneſtly fixed his 
Eyes upon a Kite in the Air, lay'd a Wager, that he would 
bring her down with the fole Power of his Sight, and did 
ſo, as it was ſaid; for the Tales I borrow, Icharge upon the 
Conſciences of thoſe from whom I have them. The Diſ- 
courſes are my own, and found themſelves upon the Proofs 
of Reaſon,not of Experience; to which, every one has Li- 
berty to add his own Examples; and who has none, (the 
Numbers and Varieties of Accident conſidered) let him not 


forbear to believe that theſe I ſet down are enough; and if 


Ido not apply them well, let ſome other do it for me. And 
alſo in the Subjects of which I treat, wiz. of our Manners 
and Motions, the Teſtimonies and Inſtances I produce, how. 
fabulous ſoever, provided they are poſſible, ſerve as well as 
the true; whether it has really happened or no, at Rome, or 
at Paris; to Peter or Fohn; "tis ſtill within the Verge of 
Poflibility, and human Capacity, which ſerves me to 
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good Uſe, and ſupplies me with Variety in the Things I 
write. I fee, and make my Advantage of it as well in Sh:- 
dow as in Subſtance; and amongſt the various Examples I 
every where meet with in Hiſtory, I cull out the moſt rate 
and memorable to fit my own Turn. There are ſome other 
Authors, whoſe only End and Deſign it is, to give an Ac- 
count of Things that have happened; mine, if I could ar- 
rive unto it ſhould be to deliver what may come to paſs. 
There is a juſt Liberty allowed in the Schools of ſuppoſing 
and contriving S#iles, when they are at a Loſs for them in 


their own Reading: I do not, however, make any Uſe of 


that Privilege, and as to that Aﬀairin ſuperſtitious Religion, 
ſurpaſs all hiſtorical Authority. In the Examples which 1 
here bring in of what I have heard, read, done, or ſaid, I 
have forbid myſelf to dare to alter eyen the moſt light and 
indifferent Circumſtances ; my Conſcience does not falſify 
one Tittle, what my Ignorance may do I cannot ſay. And 
this it is that makes me ſometimes enter into Diſpute with 
my own Thoughts, whether or no, a Divine, or a Philo- 
ſopher, Men of ſo exact and tender Wiſdom and Cen- 
ſcience, are fit to write Hiſtory ; for how can they ſtake their 
Reputation upon the publick Faith ? How be reſponſible 
for the Opinions of Men they do not know ? And with 
what Aſſurance deliver their Conjectures for current Pay? 
Of Actions performed before their own Eyes, wherein ſe- 
vera] Perſons were Actors, they would be unwilling to give 
Evidence upon Oath before a Judge ; and cannot be ſo fa- 
miliarly and thoroughly acquainted with any for whoſe In- 
tentions they wouſa Hocoitre abſolute Surety. For my Part, 
I think it leſs hazardous to write Things paſt than preſent, by 
how muck the Writer is only to give an Account of Things 
every one knows he muſt of Neceſſity borrow upon Trut. 
Jam ſolicited to write the Affairs of my own Time, by 
ſome, who fancy I look upon them with an Eye leſs blinded 
with Prejudice or Pattiality than another, and have 4 
clearer Inſight into them by Reaſon of the free Acceſs For- 
tune has given me to the Heads of both Factions; but they 
do not conlider, that to purchaſe the Glory of Salluff, I 
would not give myſelf the Trouble, being a ſworn Enemy, 
as J am to all Obligation, Aſſiduity, and Perſeverance: Be- 
ſides that, there is nothing ſo contrary to my Stile, as a con- 
tinued and extended — I fo often interrupt, and 
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cut myſelf ſhort in my Writing only for want of Breath. I 


have neither Fancy nor Expreſſion worth any thing, and 
am 132 beyond a Child, of the Phraſes, and even the 


very 


ords proper to expreſs the moſt common Things, 
and for that Reaſon it is, that I have undertaken to ſay only 
what I can ſay, and have accommodated my Subjects to 
my Force. Should I take one to be my Guide, peradven- 
ture, I ſhould not be able to keep Pace with him, and in the 
Precipitancy of my Career might deliver Things, which, 
upon better Thoughts, in my own Judgment, and accord- 
ing to Reaſon, would be criminal and puniſhable in the 
higheſt Degree. Plutarch would tell us of what he has 
delivered to the Light, that it is the Work of others, that 


his Examples are all, and every where exactly true, that 


they are uſeful to Poſterity, and are preſented with a Luſtre 
that will light us the Way to Virtue, which was his De- 
ſign; but it is not of ſo dangerous Conſequence as in a 


' medicinal Drug, whether an old Story be ſo, or ſo. 


HA F. 
That the Profit of one Man is the Inconvenience 


of another. 


Emades the Athenian condemned one of his City, 
whoſe Trade it was to ſell the Neceſſaries for Funeral 


_ Ceremonies, upon Pretence that he demanded unreaſonable 


Profit, and that that Profit could not accrue to him, but by 
the Death of a great Number of People. A Judgment 
that appears to be ill grounded, foraſmuch as no Profit what- 
ever could poſſibly be made but at the Expence of another, 
and that by the ſame Rule he ſhould condemn all Manner 
of Gain of what Kind ſoever. The Merchant only thrives 
and grows rich by the Pride, Wantonneſs and Debauchery 
of Youth ; the Huſbandman by the Price and Scarcity of 
Grain; the Architect by the Ruin of Buildings ; the 
Lawyers, and Officers of Juſtice, by Suits and Contentions of 


Men; nay, even the Honour and Office of Divines are 


derived 
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derived from our Death and Vices; a Phyſician takes no 
Pleaſure in the Health even of his Friends, ſays the ancient 
comical Greek ; nor a Soldier in the Peace of his Country ; 
and ſo of the reſt. And, which is yet worſe, let every one 
but dive into his own Boſom, and he will find his private 
Wiſhes ſpring, and his ſecret Hopes grow up at another's 
Expence. Upon which Conſideration it comes into my 
Head, that Nature does not in this ſwerve from her general 
Polity ; for Phyſicians hold, that the Birth, N 

and Encreaſe of every Thing is the Corruption and Diſſo- 
lution of another. 


Nam quodeunque ſuis mutatum fini bus exit, 
Continuo hoc mors eft illius, quod fuit ante. 


For what from it's own Confines chang' d doth paſs, 
Is ſtraight the Death of what before it was. 


CHAP. AI. 


Of Cuſtom, and that we ſhould not eaſily change 
e a Law received. 


E ſeems to me to have had a right and true Appre- 
henſion of the Power of Cuſtom, who firſt invented 

the Story of a Country-woman ; who having accuſtomed 
herſelf to play with, and carry a young Calf in her Arms, 
and daily continuing to do ſo as it grew up, obtained this 
by Cuftom, that when grown to be a great Ox, ſhe was {till 
able to bear it. For, in Truth, Cuſtom is a violent and 
treacherous School-Miſtreſs. She, by little and little, flily 
and unperceived, ſlips in the Foot of her Authority, but 
having by this gentle and humble Beginning, with the Be- 
nefit of Time, fixed and eftabliſhed it, ſhe then unmaſks a 
furious and tyrranick Countenance, againſt which we have 
no more the Courage, or the Power ſo much as to lift up 
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our Eyes. We ſee it at every Turn forcing and violating 
the Rules of Nature: Jus efficaci{imus rerum omnium ma- 
Ner“; Cuſtom is the greateſi Maſler of all Things : I be- 
Fore Plato's Care in his Republick, and the Phyficians, who 
ſo often ſubmit the Reaſons of their Art to the Authority of 
Habit ; as alſo the Story of that King, who by Cuſtom 
brought his Stomach to that paſs, as to live by Poiſon ; and 
the Maid that 4/bertus reports to have lived upon Spiders; 
and in that new World of the Indies, there were found great 
Nations, and in very differing Climates, who were of the 
ſame Diet, made Proviſion of them, and fed them for 
their Tables; as alſo they did Graſhoppers, Mice, Bats, 
and Lizards; and in a Time of a Scarcity of ſuch Narities, 
a Toad was fold for fix Crowns, all which they cook, and 
diſh up with ſeveral Sauces. There were alſo others found, 
to whom our Diet and the Fleſh we eat, were venomous } 
and mortal. Conſuetudinis magna vis i. Pernoctant vena- f 
tores in nive: In montibus uri ſe patiuntur : Pugiles Cæſtibus 1 
contuſt, ne ingemiſcunt quidem 7. The Power of Cuſlam is 7 
Very great « Hunt/men will ane while lie out all Night in ; 
the. Suow, and anather ſuffer tbhemſalues to be parched in F 


the Mountains; and Fencers, inured to Beating, awhen 
banged almoſt ta pulp with Clubs and Whirl ' diſ- 
dain ſo much as to groan. Theſe are ſtrange Examples, but 
; yet they will not appear ſo ſtrange, if we conſider what we 
ave ordinary Experience of, how much Cuſtom ſtupifies 
our Senſes; neither need we go to be ſatisfied of what is 
reported of the Cataracts of Nils; and of what Philoſopheys 
believe of the Mufick of the Spheres, that the Bodigs of 
_ thoſe Circles being ſolid and ſmooth, and coming to 
touch, and rub upon one another, cannot fail of creating a 
wonderful Harmony, the Changes and Cadencies of which, 
cauſe the Revolutions and Dances of the Stars; but that the 
Hearing Senſe of all Creatures here below, being univer- 
fally, like that of the Ægyptians, deaf'd, and ſiypified 
with the continual Noiſe, cannot, how great ſoever, Per- a 
ceive it. Smiths, Millers, Pewterers, Forge - men, and 1 
Armorers, cod never he able to live in he perpetual Noiſe 5 
of their own Trade, did it ſtrike their Ears with the ſame | N 
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Violence that it does ours. My perfum'd Doublet gratifies 
my own Smelling at firſt, as well as that of others, but af- 
ter I have worn it three or four Days together, I no more 
. perceive it; but it is yet more ſtrange, that Cuſtom, notwith- 
Landing the long Intermiſſions and Interyals, ſhould yet 
have the Power to unite, and eſtabliſh the Effect of it's Im- 
preſſions upon our Senſes, as is manifeſt in ſuch as live near 
unto Steeples, and the frequent Noiſe of the Bells. I my- 
ſelf lie at home in a Tower, where every Morning and Exen- 
ing a very great Bell rings out the Ave Maria, the Noiſe of 
which ſhakes my very Tower, and at firſt ſeem'd inſupport- 
able to me; but having now a good while kept that Lodg- 
ing, Iam ſo uſed to it, that I hear it without any Manner 
of Offence, and often without awaking at it. Plato repre- 
hending a Boy for playing at ſome childiſh Game; Thou 
reprov'it me (ſays the Boy) for a very little Thing: Cn 
{reply'd Plato) is no little Thing. And he was in the Right; 
for I find that our greateſt Vices derive their firſt Propenſi- 
ty from our moſt tender Infancy, and that our principal E 
ducation depends upon the Nurſe ; Mothers are mightily 
pleas'd to ſee a Child writhe off the Neck of a Chicken, or 
to pleaſe itſelf with the hurting a Dog, or a Cat; and 
fuch wiſe Fathers there are in the World, who look upon 
it as a notable Mark of a martial Spirit, when he hears his 
Son miſ-call, or ſees him domineer over a poor Peaſant, or 
a Lacquey, that dares not reply nor turn again; anda great 
Sign of Wit when he ſees him cheat and over-reach his 
E by ſome malicious Tn of Treachery and De- 
ceit; but for all that, theſe are the true a 
Seeds and Roots of Cruelty, Tyranny and 1 os 
Treaſon. They bud and put out there, and % ©, 
afterwards ſhoot up vigorouſly, and grow — 115 


do a prodigious Bulk and Stature, 


cultivated and improved by Cuſtom: And it is a very dan- 
gerous Miſtake to excuſe theſe vile Inclinations upon the 
Tenderneſs of their Age, and the Trivialty of the Subject; 
firſt, it is Nature that ſpeaks, whoſe Declaration is then more 
ſincere, and inward Thoughts more undiſguis'd as it is 
more weak and young: Secondly, The Deformity of Co- 
zenage does not conſiſt, nor depend upon the Difference be- 
twixzt Crowns and Pins; but merely upon itſelf, for a Cheat 
is a Cheat be it more or leſs ; which makes me think it 
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more juſt to conclude thus, Why ſhould he not cozen in 


Crowns, ſince he does it in Pins, than as they do, who ſay, 
They only play for Pins, he would not do it if it were for 


Money. Children ſhould carefully be inſtrufted to abhor 


even Vices of their own contriving ; and the natural De- 
formity of thoſe Vices ought ſo to be repreſented to them, 
that they may not only avoid them in their Actions, but 
eſpecially ſo abominate them in their Hearts, that the 
very Thought ſhould be hateful to them, with what Maſk 
ſoever they may be palliated or diſguis d. I know very 
well for what concerns myſelf, that for having been 
brought up in my Childhood to a plain and fincere Way of 
Dealing, and for having then had an Averſion to all Man- 
ner of Juggling and foul Play in my childiſh Sports and 
Recreations, (and indeed it is to be noted, that the Plays of 
Children are not performed in Play, but are to be judg'd in 
them as their moſt ſerious Actions) there is no Game ſo 
mall wherein from my own Boſom naturally, and without 
Study or Endeavour, I have not an extreme Averſion for 
Deceit. I ſhuffle and cut, and make as much Clatter with 
the Cards, and keep as ſtrict Account for Farthings, as 
it were for double Piſtoles ; when winning or loſing againſt 
my Wife and Daughter is indifferent to me, as when -I 
play in good Earneſt with others for the roundeſt Sums. 
At all Times and in all Places, my own Eyes are ſufficient 
to look to my Fingers; I am not ſo narrowly watch'd by 
any other, neither is there any I more fear to be diſcover'd 
by, or to offend. | | 0 N 
I I ſaw the other Day, at my own Houſe, a little Fellow 
who came to ſhew himſelf for Money, a Native of Nants, 
born without Arms, who has ſo well taught his Feet to per- 
form the Services his Hands ſhould have done him, that in- 
deed they have half forgot their natural Office, and the Uſe 
for-which they were deſign'd; the Fellow too calls them 
his Hands, and we may allow him ſo to do, for with them 
he cuts any 'Thing, charges and diſcharges a Piſtol, threads 
a Needle, ſows, writes, and puts off his Hat, combs his 
Head, plays at Cards and Dice, and all this with as much 
Dexterity as any other could do who had more, and more 
proper Limbs to aſſiſt him; and the Money I gave him he 
carried away in his Foot, as we do in our Hand. Ihave ſeen 
another, who being yet a Boy, flouriſhed a two-handed 
8 1 E 8 | Sword, 
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Sword, and (if I may ſo ſay) handled a Halbert with the 
mere Motions andWrithing of his Neck and Shoulders for 
want of Hands, toſt them into the Air, and catch'd them 
again, darted a Dagger, and crack'd aWhip as wellas any 
Coachman in France. But the Effects of Cuſtom are much 
more manifeſt in the ſtrange Impreſſions ſhe imprints in our 
Minds, where ſhe meets with leſs Reſiſtance, and has no- 
thing ſo hard a Game to play. What has ſhe not the Power 
to impoſe upon our Judgments and Belief ? Is there any fo 
fantaſtick Opinion (omitting the groſs Impoſtures of Reli- 
gions, with which we ſee ſo many populous Nations, and ſo 
many underſtanding Men, ſo ſtrangely beſotted; for this be- 
ing beyond the Reach of human Reaſon, any Erroris more 
excuſable in ſuch, as thro' the divine Bounty, are not en- 
dued with an extraordinary Illumination from above) but 
of other Opinions, are there any ſo ſenleſs and extravagant 
that ſhe has not planted and eſtabliſh'd for Laws in thoſe 
Parts of theWorld upon which ſhe has been pleas'd to ex- 
erciſe her Power? And thefore that ancient Exclamation 


was exceeding juſt, Non pudet Phyſicum, id eſt, ſpeculatorem, 


wenatoremque Nature ab animis conſuetudine imbutis querere 
teſtimoni um veritatis ? Is it not a Shame for a Philoſopher, 
that is, for an Obſerver and Hunter of Nature, to derive Te, 
timony from Minds pre-poſſeſs d with Cuſtom ? I do believe, 
that no ſo abſurd or ridiculous Fancy can enter into human 
Imagination, that does not meet with ſome Example of 
publick Practice, and that conſequently our Reaſon does 
not ground, and ſupport itſelf upon. There are People 
amongſt whom it is the Faſhion to turn their Backs upon 
him they ſalute, and never look upon the Man they intend 
to honour. There is a Place, where, whenever the King 
ſpits, the greateſt Ladies of his Court put out their Hands 
to receive it; and another Nation, where the moſt eminent 
Perſons about him, ſtoop to take up his Ordure in a Lin- 
nen Cloth. Let us here ſteal Room to inſert a Story. A 
French Gentleman of my Acquaintance, was always wont 
to blow his Noſe with his Fingers (a Thing very much a- 


gainſt our Faſhion) would juſtify himſelf for ſo doing, and 


was a Man very famous for pleaſant Repartees, who, upon 
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that Oecaſion aſked me, What Privilege this filthy Excre- 
ment had, that we mult carry about usa fine Handkerchief 
to receive it, and which was more, afterwards to lap it care- 
fully up, and carry it all Day about in our Pockets, which, 
he ſaid, could not but be much more nauſeous and offen- 
five, than to ſee it thrown away, as we did all other Eva- 
cuations. I found that what he ſaid was not altogether 
without Reaſon, and by being frequently in his Company, 
that ſlovenly Action of his was at laſt grown familiar to 
me ; which nevertheleſs we make a Face at, when we 
hear it reported of another Country. Miracles appear to 
be ſo, according to our Ignorance of Nature, and not ac- 
cording to the Eſſence of Nature. The continually being 
accuſtom'd to any Thing, blinds the Eye of our Judge- 
ment. Barbarians are no more a Wonder to us, than we 
are to them; nor with any more Reaſon, as every one 
would confeſs, if after having travell'd over thoſe remote 
Examples, Men could ſettle themſelves to reflect upon, 
and rightly to confer them. Human Reaſon is a Tincture 
equally infus'd almoſt into all our Opinions and Cuſtoms, 
of what Form ſoever they are, infinite in Matter, infinite 
in Diverſity. But I return to my Subject. 
There are People, where (his Wife and Children except- 
ed) noone ſpeaks to the King but through a Trunk. In one 
and the ſame Nation the Virgins diſcover thoſe Parts that 
Modeſty ſhould perſuade them to hide, and the married 
Women carefully cover and conceal. To which, this Cuſ- 
tom in another Place has ſome Relation, where Chaſtity, 
but in Marriage, is of no Eſteem, for unmarried Women 
may proftitute themſelves ta as many as they pleaſe, and 
being got with Child, may lawfully take Phyſick in the 
Sight of | every one to deſtroy their Fruit. And in an- 
ther Place, if a Tradeſman marry, all of the ſame Con- 
dition, who are invited to the Wedding, lie with the 
| Bride before him; and the greater Number of them there 
13, the greater is her Honour, and the Opinion of her 
Ability and Strength: If an Officer marry, tis the ſame, 
the ſame with a Nobleman; and ſo of the reſt, except it 
be a Labourer, or one of niean Condition, for them it 
belongs to the Lord of the Place to perform that Office ; 
and yet” a Tevere Loyalty during Marriage is afterward 
ſtrictly enjoin d. Thera js @ Place where „ 
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of Voung men are kept for the Pleaſure of Women, as we 
know there are of Women for the Neceſſities of Men ; 
and alſo Marriages, where the Wives go to War as well as 
the Huſbands, and not only fhare in the Dangers of Battle, 
but moreover in the Honours of Command. Others, where 
they wear Rings not only through their Noſes, Lips, 
Cheeks, and on their Toes, but alſo weighty Gymmals 
of Gold thruſt through their Paps and Buttocks; Where 
in eating they wipe their Fingers upon their Thighs, 
Genitories, and the Soles of their Feet: Where Children 
are excluded and Brothers and Nephews only inherit; and 
elſewhere, Nephews only, ſaving in the Royal Family. 
and the Succeſſion of the Crown: Where, for the Regula- 
tion of Community in Goods and Eſtates obſery'd in the 
Country, certain Sovereign Magiſtrates have committed to 
them the univerſal] Charge and overſeeing of the Agri- 
culture, and Diſtribution of the Fruits according to the 
Neceſſity of every one: Where they lament the Death of 
Children, and Feaſt at the Deceaſe of old Men: Where 
they lie ten or twelve in a Bed, Men and their Wives to- 
gether: Where Women whoſe Huſbands come to violent 
Ends, may marry again, and others not : Where the ſervile 
Condition of Women is look'd upon with fuch Contempt, 
that they kill all the native Females, and buy Wives of 
their Neighbours to ſupply their Uſe: Where Huſbands 
may repudiate their Wives, without ſhewing any Cauſe, 
but Wives cannot part. from their Huſbands, for what 
Cauſe ſoever: Where Huſbands may {ell their Wives in 
caſe of Sterility : Where they boil the Bodies of their 
Dead, and afterwards pound them to a Pulp, which they 
mix with their Wine, and drink it : Where the moſt co- 
veted Sepulture is te be eaten with Dogs; and elſewhere 
by Birds: Where they believe the Souls of the happy live 
in all Manner of Liberty; in delightful Fields, furnifh'd 
with all Sorts of Delicacies, and that it is thoſe Souls re- 
peating the Words we utter, which we call Echo: Where 
they fight in the Water, and ſhoot their Arrows with the 
moſt mortal Aim, ſwimming : Where, for a Sign of Sub- 
155 ion, they lift up their Shoulders, and hang down their 
leads, and put off their Shoes when they enter the King's 
Palace: Where the Eunuchs who take Charge of the Relig» 
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and diſguis'd, that they may not be lov'd ; and the Prieſts 
put out their own Eyes, to be better acquainted with their 
Demons, and the better to receive and retain their Oracles : 
Where every one creates to himſelf a Deity of what he 
likes beſt, according to his own Fancy ; the Hunter, a 
Lion or a Fox; the Fiſher, ſome certain Fiſh, and Idols 
of every human Action or Paſſion ; in which Place the 


Sun, the Moon, and the Earth, are the principal Deities, 


.and the Form of taking an Oath is to touch the Earth, 
looking up to Heaven ; and there both Fleſh and Fiſh is 


eaten raw: Where the greateſt Oath they take is, to ſwear 


. by the Name of ſome dead Perſon of Reputation, laying 
their Hand upon his Tomb : Where the New-year's Gi 
the King ſends every Year to the Princes, his Subjects, is 


Fire, which being brought, all the old Fire is put out, and 


the neighbouring People are bound to fetch of the new, 
every one for themſelves upon Pain of Treaſon: Where, 
when the King, to betake himſelf wholly to Devotion, re- 
tires from his Adminiſtration, (which often falls out) his 
next Sueceſſor is oblig*d to do the ſame; by which Means 
the Right of the Kingdom devolves to the third in Succeſ- 
ſion: Where they vary the Form of Government, accord- 
ing to the ſeeming Neceſſity of Affairs; depoſe the King 
when they think good, ſubſtituting ancient Men to govern 


in his Stead, and ſometimes transferring it into the 


ands 


of the common People: Where Men and Women are both 
circumcis d, and alſo baptiz'd': Where the Soldier, who in 
one, or ſeveral Engagements, has been ſo fortunate, as to 


preſent ſeven of the Enemies Heads to the King, is made 
noble: Where 


bound in Magnanimity to bite them again, and dare not 


y live in that rare and ſingular Opinion of 
the Mortality of the Soul: Where the Women aredeliver'd 
without Pain or Fear: Where the Women wear Copper Fet- 
ters upon both their Legs, and if a Louſe bite them, are 


marry till firſt they have made their King a Tender of 


their Virginity, if he pleaſes to accept of it: Where the or- 


dinary Way of Salutation is, by putting a Finger down to the 
Earth, and then pointing up towards Heaven: Where 


Men carry Burthens upon 


; their Heads, and Women on 
their Shoulders, the Women piſſing ſtanding, and the Men 


cowring down: Where they fend their Blood in Token of 


Friendihip, and cenſe the Men they would hono 


ur, like 
Gods: 
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Gods: Where not only to the Fourth, but in any other re- 
mote Degrees, Kindred are not permitted to marry: Where 
the Children are four Vears at Nurſe, and ſometimes 
twelve; in whichPlace alſo it is accounted mortal to give the 
Child ſuck the firſt Day after it is born: Where the Correc- 
tion of the Male Children is peculiarly deſigned to the Fa- 
thers, and to the Mothers of the Females; the Puniſhment 
being to hang them by the Heels in the Smoke: Where 
they eat all Sorts of Herbs, without other Scruple, than of 
the Illneſs of the Smell: Where all Things are open, as the 
fineſt Houſes, which are furniſned with the richeſt Fur- 
niture, without Doors, Windows, Trunks, or Cheſts to 


lock, a Thief being there puniſhed double to what they are 
in other Places: Where they crack Lice with their Teeth 


like Monkies, and abhor to ſee them kilPd with one's Nails, 
Where in all their Lives they neither cut their Hair, nor 
pare their Nails; and in another Place, pare thoſe of the 
Right - hand only, letting the left grow for Ornament and 
Bravery : Where they ſuffer the Hair on the Right- ſide to 
grow as long as it will, and ſhave the other; and in the 


neighbouring Provinces, ſome let their Hair grow long be- 


fore, and ſome behind, ſhaving cloſe the reſt: Where Pa- 
rents let out their Children, and Huſbands their Wives, to 
their Gueſts to hire: Where a Man may get his own Mo- 
ther with Child, and Fathers make uſe of their own Daugh- 
ters, or their Sons, without Scandal or Offence: Where, at 
their ſolemn Feaſts, they interchangeably lend their Chil- 
dren to one another, without any Conſideration of Near- 
neſs of Blood. In one Place Men feed upon human Fleſh, 
in another, 'tis reputed a charitable Office for a Man to 
kill his Father at a certain Age ; and elſewhere, the Fa- 
thers diſpoſe of their Children whilft yet in their Mothers 
Wombs, ſome to be preſerved and carefully brought up, and 
others they proſcribe either to be thrown off, or made 
away. Elſewhere the old Huſbands lend their Wives to 
young Men ; and in another Place they are in common, 
without Offence; in one Place particularly, the Women 
take it for a Mark of Honour to have as many gay fringed 
Taſſels at the Bottom of their Garment, as they have lain 
with ſeveral Men. Moreover has not Cuſtom made a Re- 
publick of Women ſeparately by themſelves? Has it notput 


Arms into their Hands, made them to raiſe Armies, and 


fight 
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fight Battles? And does ſhe not by her own Precept inſtruct 
the moſt ignorant Vulgar, and make them perfect in Things 
which all the Philoſophy in theWorld could never beat in- 
to the Heads of the wiſeſt Men ? For we know entire Na- 
tions, where Death was not only deſpiſed, but entertained 
with the greateſt Triumph ; where Children of ſeven 
Years old offered themſelves to be whipped to Death, with- 
out changing their Countenance ; where Riches were in 
ſuch Contempt, that the pooreſt and moſt wretched Citi- 
zen would not have deigned to ſtoop to take up a Purſe of 
Crowns, and we know Regions very fruitful in all Manner 
of Proviſions, where, notwithſtanding the moſt ordinary 
Diet, and that they are moſt pleaſed with, is only Bread, 
Creſſes, and Water. Did not Cuſtom moreover work that 
Miracle in Chios, that of ſeven hundred Years it was never 
known that ever Maid or Wife committed any Act to the 
Prejudice of her Honour ? To conclude, there is nothin 
in my Opinion, that ſhe does not, or may not do; mY 
therefore with very good Reaſon it is, that Pindar calls her 
the Queen and Empreſs of the World. He that was ſeen 
to beat his Father, and reproved for ſo doing, made anſwer, 
that it was the Cuſtom of their Family ; that in like Man- 
ner his Father had beaten his Grand-father, his Grand-fa- 
ther his great Grand- father, and this, ſays he, pointing to 
his Son, when he comes to my Age, ſhall beat me. And 
the Father, whom the Son dragged and hauled along the 
Streets, commanded him to ſtop at a certain Door, for he 
himſelf, he ſaid, had dragged his Father no farther, that | 
being the utmoſt Limit of the hereditary Inſolence the Sons ö 
uſed to practiſe upon the Fathers in their Family. It is as 
much by Cuſtom as Infirmity, (ſays Ariſtotle) that Women 
tear their Hair, bite their Nails, and eat Coals, Chalk, and 
ſuch Traſh, and more by Cuſtom than Nature, that Men 
abuſe themſelves with one another. The Laws of Con- 
ſcience, which we pretend to be derived from Nature, pro- 
ceed from Cuſtom ; every one having an inward Venera- 
tion for the Opinions and Manners, approved and received 
amongſt his own People, cannot without very great Reluc- 
tancy depart from them, nor apply himſelf to them with- 
out 5 In Times paſt, when thoſe of Crete would 
curſe any one, they pray'd the Gods to engage them in ſome 
ill Cuſtom. But the principal Effect of the Power of Cuſ- 
35 
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tom is, ſo to ſeize and enſnare us, that it is hardly in our 
Power to diſengage ourſelves from its Gripe; or ſo to come 
to ourſelves, as to conſider of, and to weigh the Things it 
enjoins. To ſay the Truth, by Reaſon that we ſuek it in 
with our Milk, and that the Face of the World preſents 
itſelf in this Poſture to our firſt Sight, it ſeems as if we 
were born upon Condition to purſue this Practice; and the 
common Fancies that we find in Repute every where about 
us, and infuſed into our Minds with the Seed of our Fa- 
thers, appear to be moſt univerſal and genuine. From 
whence it comes to paſs, that whatever is off the Hinge of 
Cuſtom, is believed to be alſo off the Hinges of Reaſon; 
and how unſeaſonably for the moſt Part, God knows. If, 
as we who ſtudy ourſelves, have learned to do, every one 
who hears a good Sentence, would immediately conſider 
how it does any Way touch his own private Concern, every 
one would find, that it was not ſo much a good Saying, as a 

ſevere Laſh to the ordinary Beſtiality of his own judgment: 
But Men receive the Precepts and Admonitions of Trath, * 
as generally directed to the Common Sort, and never par- 
ticularly to themſelves : And inſtead of applying them to 
their own Manners, do only very ignorantly and unprofita- 
bly commit them to Memory, without ſuffering themſelves 
to be at all inſtruted, or converted by them: But let us 
return to the Empire of Cuſtom. Such People as have been 
bred up to Liberty, and ſubje& to no other Dominion but 
the Authority of their own Will, every one being a Sove- 
reign to himſelf, or at leaſt governed by no wiſer Heads 
than their own, do look upon all other Forms of Govern- 
ment as monſtrous, and contrary to Nature. Thoſe who are 
inured to Monarchy do the ſame ; and what Opportunity 
foever Fortune preſents them with to change, even then, 
when with the greateſt Difficulties they have diſengaged 
themſelves from one Maſter, that was troubleſom and grie- 
vous to them, they preſently run with the ſame Difficul- 
ties to create another ; being not able, how roughly dealt 
with ſoever, to hate the Government they were born un- 
der, and the Obedience they have ſo long been accuſtom d 
to. *Tis by the Mediation and Perſuaſion of Cuſtom, that 
every one is content with the Place where he is planted by - 
Nature; and the Highlanders of Scotland no more pant at- 
ter the. better Air of Tourain, than the ſtarved Sqibian _ 
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the delightful Fields of Theſſaly. Darius aſking certain 
Greeks what they would take to aſſume the Cuſtom of the 
Indians, of eating the dead Corps of their Fathers, (for 
that was their Uſe, believing they could not give them a 
better or more noble Sepulture, than to bury them in their 
own Bodies) they made anſwer, That nothing in theWorld 
ſhould hire them to do it; but having alſo tried to per- 
ſuade the Indians to leave their barbarous Cuſtom, and 
after the Gree: Manner, to burn the Bodies of their Fa- 
thers, they conceived a much greater Horror at the Mo- 
tion. Every one does the ſame, foraſmuch as Uſe veils 
from us the true Aſpect of Things. 


Nil adeo magnum, nec tam mirabile guicguam 

Principio, guod non minuant mirarier mes 

Paulatim *. | 
Nothing at firſt ſo great, ſo ſtrange appears, 
Which ; Degrees, Uſe in — — 
Renders not more familiar. 

Taking upon me once to juſtify ſomething in uſe amongſt 
us, and that was received with abſolute Authority for a 
great many Leagues round about us, and not content to 
eſtabliſh it, as Men commonly do, only by Force of Law, 
and Example, but enquiring ſtill farther into it's Original, 
J found the Foundation ſo weak, that I who made it my 
Buſineſs to confirm others, was very near being diſſatisfied 
myſelf. *Tis by this Receipt that Plato undertakes to cure 
this unnatural and prepoſterous Love of his Time, which 
he eſteems of ſovereign Virtue ; namely, That the public 
Opinion condemns them; That the Poets, and all other 
Sorts of Writers, relate horrible Stories of them. A Re- 
cipe, by Virtue of which the moſt beautiful Daughters no 
more allure their Fathers Luſt ; nor Brothers of the fineſt 
Shape and Faſhion their Siſters Deſire. The very Fables 

of Thyefles, OEdipus, and Macareus, having with the Har- 
mony of their Song infuſed this wholeſom Opinion and 
Belief into the tender Brains of Infants. Chaſtity is in truth 
a great and ſhining Virtue, and of which the Utility is 
ſufficiently known; but to govern, and prevail with it 
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according to Nature, is as hard, as tis eaſy to do it aecor- 
ing to Cuſtom, and the Laws and Precepts of ſober Prac- 
_ tice. The original and fundamental Reaſons are of very 
obſcure and difficult Search, and our Matters eicher lightly 
paſs them over, or not daring ſo much as to touch them, 
precipitate themſelves into the Liberty and Protection of 
Cuſtom; ſuch as will not ſuffer themſelves to be withdraun 
from this Original Source, do yet commit a greater Error, 
and ſubmit themſelves to wild and beaſtly Opinions; wit- 
neſs Chry/ppus, Who in ſo many of his Wri tings has ftrew'd 
the little Account he made of inceſtuous Conjunctions 
committed with how near Relations ſoever. Whoever 
would diſengage himſelf from this violent Prejudice of 
Cuſtom, would find ſeveral Things receiv'd with abſolute 
and undoubting Opinion, that have no other Support than 
the hoary Head and rivell'd Face of ancient Uſe ; and 
Things being referr'd to the Deciſion of Truth and Reaſon, 
he will find his Judgment convinced and overthrown, and 
yet reſtor'd to a much more ſure Eſtate. For Example, I 
fhall aſk him, what can be more ſtrange than to ſee a People 
oblig*d to cbey and pay a Reverence to Laws they never 
underſtood, and to be bound in all their Affairs, both of 
8 and publick Concern, as Marriages, Donations, 
ills, Sales, and Purchaſes, to Rules they cannot poſſibly- 
know, being neither writ nor publiſt'd in their own Lan- 
guage, and of which they are of Neceſſity to purchaſe 
both the Interpretation and the Uſe ? Not according to 
the ingenious Opinion of Socrates, who counſell'd his 
King to make the Trafficks and Negotiations of his Sub- 
jects, free, frank, and of Profit to them, and their Qua- 
rels and Debates burdenſom, and tart, and loaden with 
heavy Impoſitions and Penalties ; but by a prodigious Opie 
nion to make Sale of Reaſon itſelf, and to allow the Law 
a Courſe of Traffickx. I think myſelf oblig'd to Fortune 
that (as our Hiſtorians report) it was a Gaſcon Gentleman, 
a Countryman of mine, who firſt oppos'd Charlemain, 
when he attempted to impoſe upon us Latin and imperial 
Laws. What can be more ſevere or unjuſt, than to ſee 
a Nation, where, by lawful Cuſtom, the Office of aJudge 
1s to be bought and ſold, where Judgments are paid for 
with ready Money, and where Juſtice may legally be 
denied to him that has not wherewithal to pay; a Mer- 
Vor. I. K chandiſe 
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chandiſe in ſo great Repute, as in a Government to ſerve 

a fourth Eſtate of wrangling Lawyers, to add to the three 
ancient ones of the Church, Nobility and People; which 
fourth Eftate, having the Laws in their Hands, and ſo- 
vereign Power over Men's Lives and Fortunes, make an- 
other ſeparate Body of Nobility: From whence it comes 
to paſs, that there are double Laws, thoſe of Honour, and 
thoſe of Juſtice, in many things poſitively oppoſite to one an- 
other; the Nobles as rigorouſly condemning a Lie taken, as 
the other do a Lie reveng d: By the Law of Arms, he ſhall 
be degraded: from all Nobility and Honour who puts up 
an Affront; and by the Civil Law, he who vindicates his 
Reputation by Revenge incurs a capital-Puniſhment : Who 
applies himſelf to the Law for Reparation of an Offence 
done to his Honour, diſgraces himſelf; and who does not 
is cenſur'd and puniſh'd by the Law. Yet of theſe two 
ſo different Things, both of them referring to one Head, 
the one has the Charge of Peace, the other of War; 
thoſe have the Profit, theſe the Honour; thoſe theWiſdom, 
theſe the Virtue; thoſe the Word, theſe the Action; thoſe 
Juſtice, theſe Valour ; thoſe Reaſon, theſe Force; thoſe 
the ing Robe, theſe the ſhort divided betwixt them. + 

For what concerns indifferent Things, as Clothes, who 
would debauch them from their true and real Uſe, which is 
the Body's Service and Convenience, and upon which their 
original Grace and Decency depend, for the moſt fantaſtick, 
in my Opinion, that can be imagin'd: I will inſtance a- 
mongſt others, our flat Caps, that long Tail of Velvet that 

bhangs down from our Womens Heads, and that laſcivious 
and abominable Model of a Member we cannot in Modeſty | 
ſo much as name, which nevertheleſs we ſhamefully ſtrut 
withal in Publick. Theſe Conſiderations notwithſtanding. 
will not prevail upon any underftanding Man to decline the 
common. Mode; but on the contrary, methinks all ſingu- 
lar and particular Faſhions are rather Marks of Folly and 
vain Affectation, than of ſound Reaſon, and that a wiſe 
Man ought within to withdraw and retire his Soul from 
the Crowd, and there keep it at Liberty, and in Power to 
judge freely of Things; but as to this outward Garb and 
Appearance, abſolutely to follow and conform himſelf to 
the Faſhion of the Time. Publick Society has nothing 
to do with our Thoughts, but the reſt, as our Actions, our 
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Labours, our Fortunes, and our Lives, we are to lend 
and abandon them to the common Opinion and publick 
Service, as did that good and 2 Socrates, who refus d 
to preſerve his Life by a Diſobedience to the Magiſtrate, 
though a very wicked and unjuſt one: For it is the Rule 
of Rules, and the general Law of Laws, that every one 
obſerve thoſe of the Place wherein he lives. 
| Noor enrol as Toign tyxwelors KaNov: 
The Country's Cuſtom to obſerve, © | 
Is decent, and does Praiſe deſer ve. * 
Beſides it is a very great doubt, whether any ſo manifeſt 
Benefit and Advantage can accrue from the Alteration of a 
Law or Cuſtom receiv'd, let it be what it will, as there is 
Danger and Inconvenience in doing it ; foraſmuch as Go- 
vernment is a Structure compos'd of ſeveral Parts and Mem- 
bers join'd and united together, with ſo ſtrict Affinity and 
Union, that it is almoſt impoſſible to ſtir ſo much as one 
Brick or Stone, but the whole Body will ſettle and be ſen- 
ſible of it. The Legiſlator of the Thur:ians ordain'd, That 
whoſoever would go about either to aboliſh old Laws, 'or 
to eſtabliſh new, ſhould preſent himſelf with a Halter 
about his Neck to the People ; to the End, that if the In- 
novation he would introduce ſhould not be approv'd by 
every one, he might immediately be hang'd ; and that of 
the Lacedzmonians made it the Buſineſs of his whole Life, 
to obtain from his Citizens a faithful Promiſe, that none of 
his Laws ſhould be violated. The Ephorus, who fo rudely 
cut the two Strings that Phrynishad added to Mukick, never 
ſtood to examine whether that Addition made better Har- 
mony, or that by that Means the Inftrument was more full, 
and complete ; it was enough for him to condemn the In- 
vention, that it was a Novelty, and an Alteration of the old 
Faſhion.” Which alſo is the Meaning of the old ruſty Sword, 
carried before the Magiſtracy of Mar/ci/lzs. For my own. 
Part, I have myſelf a very great Averſion for Novelty, 
what Face, or what Pretence ſoever it may carry along with 
it, and have Reaſon, having been an Eye-witneſs of the 
great Inconveniencies it has produc'd. A Man cannot, I 
confeſs, truly ſay, that the Miſeries, Which for ſo many 
Years have lain ſo heavy upon the Kingdom of France, 
are wholly occaſion'd by it; but a Man may fay, and 
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with Colour enough, that it was accidentally produc'd, 
and begot both the Miſchiefs and Ruins that are fince 
continued both without and againſt it, and it is principal- 

That we are accuſe for theſe Diſorders. RE 
Hl patior telis wulnera fucta mei! s. 

Alas! The Wounds I now endure 

Which my own Weapons did procure. 


They who give the firſt Shock to a State are voluntarily 
the firſt over- whelm' d in it's Ruin; the Fruits of publick 
Commotion are ſeldom enjoy'd by him who was the firſt 
Motor ; he only troubles the Water for another's Net, and 
beats the Buſh whilſt another gets the Hare. The Unity 
and Contexture of this Monarchy having been manifeſtly 
in her old Age ripp'd and torn by this Thing call'd Innova- 
tion, has ſince laid open a Rent, and given ſufficient Ad- 
1 to the like Fnjurics in theſe latter Times. The 
Royal Majeſty does with greater Difficulty ſtoop and debaſe 
itſelf from the Height to the Middle, than it falls and tum- 
bles headlong from the Middle to the Foundation. But if 
the Inventors did the greater Miſchief, the Imitators are 
more vicious, to follow Examples, of which they have felt 
and puniſh both the Horror and the Offence. And if there 
can be any Degree of Horror in ill doing, theſe laſt are in 
debted to the other for the Glory of contriving, and the 
Courage of making the firſt Attempt. All Sorts of new 
Diſorders eaſily draw, from this primitive and over-flowing 
Fountain, Examples and Precedents to trouble and diſcom- 
oſe our Government. We read in our very Laws made 
for the Remedy of this firſt Evil, the Beginning and Pretences 
of all Sorts of naughty Enterpriſes ; and in 3 of pub- 
lick Vices, give them new and more plauſible Names for 
their Excuſe, ſweetning and diſguiſing their true Titles, 
which muſt be done to win forſooth, and reclaim us; Ho- 
nefla oratio eft, but the beſt Pretence for Innovation is of 
dangerous Conſequence; and freely to ſpeak my 
Thoughts, it argues, methinks, a ſtrange Self- love, and a 
great Preſumption of a Man's ſelf, to be ſo fond of his own 
Opinions, that a pnblick Peace mult be overthrown to eſta- 
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bliſh them, and do introduce ſo many inevitable Miſchiefs, 
and ſo dreadful a Corruption of Manners, as a Civil War, 
and the Mutations of State conſequent to it, always _ 
in it's Train; and to introduce them in a Thing of ſo hig 
Concern, into the Bowels of a Man's own Country. Can 
there be worſe Huſbandry than to ſet up ſo many certain 
and deteſted Vices, againſt Errors that are only conteſted, 
and diſputable whether they be ſuch or no? And are there 
any worſe Sort of Vices than thoſe committed againſt a 
Man's own Conſcience, and the natural Light of his own 
Reaſon ? The Senate, upon the Diſpute betwixt it and the 
People about the Adminiſtration of their Religion, was 
bold enough to return this Evaſion for current Pay: 4d 
Deos id magis quam ad ſe pertinere ; iþſos viſuros, ne ſacra ſua 
polluantur : That thoſe Things more belonged to the Gods to de- 
termine, than to them; let them therefore have a Care their 
ſacred Myſteries were not profan'd : According to that the 
Oracle anſwered to thoſe of Deſphos, who, fearing to be 
invaded by the Perfian:, in the Median War, enquir'd of 
Apollo, how they ſhould diſpoſe of the holy Treaſure of his 
Temple, whether they ſhould hide, or remove it to ſome 
other Place? He return'd them Anſwer, that they ſhould 
ſtir nothing from thence, and only take Care of them- 
ſelves, for he was ſufficient to look to what belong'd to him. 
. Chriſtian Religion has all the Marks of the utmoſt Utility 
and Juſtice : But none more manifeſt than the ſevere In- 
junction it lays indifferently upon all to yield abſolute Obe- 
dience to the Civil Magiſtrate, and to maintain and defend 
the Laws: Of which, what a wonderful Example has the 
divine Wiſdom left us, who to work and eſtabliſh the Sal- 
vation of Mankind, and to conduct this his glorious Victo- 
ry over Death and Sin, would do it after no other Way, 
but at the Mercy of our ordinary Forms of Juſtice, ſubmit- 
ting the Progreſs and Iſſue of ſo high, and ſo ſalutiferous 
an Effect, to the Blindneſs and Injuſtice of our Cuſtoms and 
Obſervations, ſuffering the innocent Blood of ſo many of 
his Elect, and ſo long a Loſs of ſo many Years to the ma- 
turing of this ineſtimable Fruit? There is a vaſt Differenee 
betwixt the Caſes of one that follows the Forms and Laws 
of his Country, and another that will undertake to regulate 
and change them ; of which the Firſt pleads Simplicity, 
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be ſhall do, it cannot be imputed to Malice, tis at the 
worſt but Misfortune. Quis eff enim, quem non moveat cla- 
Tiffimis monumentis tiflata, conſignatague antiquitas * ? For 
who is it that Antiquity, ſealed, and attefied with ſo many 
lorious Monuments, cannot move ? Beſides what Iſocrates ſays, 
that Defect is nearer ally'd to Moderation than Exceſs. 
The other is a much more ruffling Gameſter : For whoſo- 
ever ſhall take upon him to chuſe, to alter, and to uſurp 
the Authority of Judging, ought to look well about him, 
and make it his Buſineſs to diſcover the Defect of what he 
would aboliſh, and the Virtue of what he is about to intra- 
duce. This ſo eaſy, and ſo vulgar Conſideration, is that 
which ſettled me in my Station, and kept even my moſt ex- 
travagant and ungovern'd Yonth under the Rein, ſo as not 
to burthen my Shoulders with ſo great a Weight, as to ren- 
der myſelf reſponſible for a Science of that Importance; and 
in this to dare, what in my better and more mature Judg- 
ment, I durſt not do in the moſt eaſy, and indifferent Things 
I had been inſtructed, and wherein the 'Temerity of Judg- 
ing is of no Conſequence at all, It ſeeming to me very un- 
Juit to go about to ſubject publick and eſtabliſh'd Cuſtoms 
and Inſtitutions, to the Weakneſs and Inſtability of a pri- 
vate and particular Fancy, (for private Reaſon is but a pri- 
vate Juriſdiction) and to attempt that upon the Divine, 
which no Government will endure a Man ſhould do upon 
the Civil Laws. With which, though human Reaſon has 
much more Commerce than with the other, yet are they 
ſovereignly judg'd by their own proper Judges, and the ut- 
molt Sufficiency ſerves only to expound and ſet forth the 
Law and Cuſtom receiv'd, and neither to wreſt it, nor to 
introduce any Thing of Innovation. And if ſometimes 
he Nivine Providence hath gone beyond the Rules, to 
which it has neceſſarily bound and oblig'd us Men, it is 
not to give us any Diſpenſation to do the ſame; thoſe are 
only Maſter- ſtrokes of the Divine Hand, which we are not 
to ĩmitate, but admire; and extraordinary Examples, Marks 
of purpos d and particular Teſtimonies of Power, of the Na- 
ture of Miracles preſented before us for Manifeſtations of 
it's Almighty Operation, equally above both our Rules and 
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Forces, which it would be Folly and Impiety to attempt 
to repreſent and imitate; and that we ought not to follow, 
but to contemplate with the greateſt Reverence and Aſto- 
niſhment : Arts proper for his Perſon who has Power to do 
them,and not for us. Cotta very opportunely declares, that 
when Matter of Religion is in Queſtion, he will be governed 
by T. Coruncanus, P. Scipio, P. Scevola, who were the 
High-Prieſts, and not by Zeno, Chlanthes, or Cryſppus, 
who were Philoſophers. God knows in the preſent Quar- 
re} of our Civil War, where there are a hundred Articles to 
daſh out and to put in, and thoſe great and very conſiderable 
ones too, how many there are who can truly boaſt, they 
have exactly and perfectly weighed and underſtood the 
Grounds and Reaſons of the one and the other Party. Tis 
a Number (if it make any Number) that would be able to 
procure us very little Diſturbance : But what becomes of 
all the reſt ? Under what Enſigns do they march? In what 
Quarter do they lye? Theirs have the ſame Effect with other 
weak and ill applied Medicines, they have only ſet the Hu : 
mours they would purge more violently in working, ſtirred 
and exaſperated them by the Conflict, and left them ſtill be- 
hind. The Apozem was too weak to purge, but ſtrong 
enough to weaken us ; ſo that it does not work, but we 
keep it ſtill in our Bodies, and reap nothing from the Ope- 
ration but inteſtine Gripes and Dolours ; ſo it is nevertheleſs, 
that Fortune ſtill reſerving her Authority in Defiance of 
whatever we are able to do or ſay, does ſometimes preſent 
us with a Neceſſity ſo urgent, that tis requiſite the Laws 
ſhould a little yield and give way ; and when one oppoſes 
the Encreaſe of an Innovation that thus intrudes iefelf by 
Violence, to keep a Man's ſelf in ſo doing in all Places, and 
in all Things, within the Bounds and Rules preſcribed, 
againſt thoſe who have the Power, and to whom all Things 
are lawful, that may any Way ſerve to advance their De- 
fign, who have no other Law nor Rule but what ſerves beſt 
to their own Purpoſe, is a dangerous Obligation, and an 
_ Intolerable Inequality. 6s 
Auditum nocendi perfido preflat fides *. 
So ſimple Truth does her fair Breaſt diſarm, 
And gives to Treachery a Power to harm. 
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Foraſmuch as the ordinary Diſcipline of a healthful 
State does not provide againſt theſe extraordinary Acci- 
gents, ſhe pre-tuppoſes a Body that ſupports itſelf in it's 
principal Members and Offices, and a common Conſent to 
it's Obedience and Obſervation. A legal Proceeding is 
cold, heavy, and conſtrained, and not fit to make Head a- 
gainſt a headſtrong and unbridled Proceeding. *Tis known 
to be to this Day caſt in the Diſh of thoſe two great Men, 
O#avins and Cato, in the two Civil Wars of Scylla and 
_ C2fer, that they would rather ſuffer their Country to un- 
dergo the laſt Extremities, than to relieve their Fellow Ci- 
tizens at the Expence of it's Laws, or to be guilty of any 
Innovation; for, in Truth, in theſe laſt Neceſſities, where 
there is no other Remedy, it would peradventure be more 
diſcreetly done, to ſtoop, and yield a little to receive the 
Blow, than by oppoſing-without Poſſibility. of doing any 
good, to give Occaſton to Violence to trample all under 
t; and better to make the Laws do what they can, when 
they cannot do what they would. After this Manner did 
he who ſuſpended them for four and twenty Hours, and he 
who for once ſhifted a Pay in the Calendar, and that other 
who in the Month of June made a Second of May. The 
Lacedænonians themſelves, who were ſo religious Obſer- 
vers of the Laws of their Country, being ſtraitned by one 
of their own Edicts, by which it was expreſly forbidden 
to chuſe the ſame Man to be Admiral; and on the other 
Side, their Affairs neceſſarily requiring, that Ly/ander 
mould again take upon him: that Command, they made 
one Aratas Admiral, tis true, but withal, Lyſander went 
Snperintendant of the Navy. And by the ſame Subtilty 
and Equivocation, one of their Embaſſadors being ſent to 
the Athenians to obtain the Revocation of ſome Decree, 
and Pericles remonſtrating to him, that it was forbid to 

take away the Tablet, wherein a Law had once been en- 
roſſed, he adviſed him to turn it only, that being not for- 
Paaden at all; and Plutarch commends Philæmen, that 
being born to Command, he knew how to do it, not only 

according to the Laws, but alſo to over-rule even the Laws 
themſelves, when the publick Neceſſity ſo required. 
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c HAP. XXIII. 
Various Events from the ſame Counſel. 


Y dques: Amiot, great Almoner of France, one Day related 
to me this Story, much to the Honour of a Prince of 
ours (and ours he is upon ſeveral very good Accounts, though 
originally of foreign Extraction) that in the time of our 
firſt Commotions at the Siege of Ronen, this Prince, 
having been advertiſed by the Queen- Mother of a Con- 
ſpiracy againſt his Life, and in her Letters particular 
Notice being given him of the Perſon who was to execute 
the Buſineſs (who was a Gentleman of Anjou, or elſe 
Mayne, and who to this Effect did frequently haunt this 
Prince's Houſe) diſcovered not the leaſt Syllable of this In- 
telligence to any one whatever, but going the next Day to 
St. Katharine's Mount, from whence our Battery play'd 
againſt the Town (for it was during the Time of a Siege) 
and having in Company with him the ſaid Lord Almoner, 
and another Biſhop, he was preſently aware of this Gen- 
tleman, who bad been denoted- to him, and preſently 
cauſed him to be called into his Preſence ; to whom „ 
come before him, ſeeing him pale, and trembling wi 
the Conſcience of his Guilt, he thus ſaid, Monſſeur ſuch a 
one, You already gueſs what I have to ſay to you, your Coun- 
tenance diſcovers it, and therefore tis in vain to diſguiſe your 
Practice; for I am ſo well informed in your Buſineſs, that 
it will but make worſe for you, to go about to conceal or to deny 
it ; you know very well ſuch and fuch Paſſages, (which was 
the moſt ſecrer Circumſtances of his re and 
therefore be ſure, as you tender your own Life, to confeſs to me 
the whole Truth of your Deſign, The poor Man ſeeing 
himſelf thus trapped, and convinced (for the whole Buſineſs 
had been diſcovered to the Queen by one of the Com- 
plices) was in ſo great a Confuſion, he knew not what to 
do; but joining his Hands to ſue and beg for Mercy, 
he meant to throw himſelf at this Prince's Feet, who 
taking him up proceeded to ſay, Come on, Sir, and * me, 
| ave 
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have Tat any time heretofore done you any Injury? or have I, 
through my particular Hatred or private Malice, offended any 
Kinſman or Friend of yours ? It is not above three Weths that 
T have known you ; What Inducement then could move you, to 
attempt my Death ? To which the Gentleman, with a trem- 
bling Voice, replied, That it was no particular Grudge be 
bad to his Perſon, but the general Interefl and Concern of his 
Party, and that he had been put upon it by ſome who had per- 
fuaded bim it would be a meritorious Aft, by any Means to 
extirpate fo great and ſo powerful an Enemy of their Religion. 
Mell, ſaid the Prince, I will now let you ſee, how much more 
charitable the Religion is that 1 maintain, than that which 
Jou profeſs ; Yours perſuaded you to kill me, without hearing me 
zo ſpeak, and without ever having given you any Cauſe of Of. 

fence ; and mine commands me to forgive you, coudict as you 
are, by your own Confeſſion, of a Defign to murther me with- 

ont Reaſon. Get you gone, that I ſee you no more; gnd if you 
ere wife, chooſe henceforward honeſter Men for your Counſellors 
in your Deſigns, The Emperor Auguſius, being in Gaul, 

had certain Information of a Conſpiracy L. Cinna was 
contriving againſt him, who thereupon reſolved to make 
him an Example; and to that End ſent to ſummon his 
Friends to meet the next Morning in Council ; -but the 
Night between he paſſed over with Unquietneſs of Mind, 
conſidering that he was to put to Death a young Man, of 
an illuſtrious Family, and Nephew to the great Pompey, 
which made him break out into ſeveral Ejaculations of 
Paſſion: What then, ſaid he, ſhall it be ſaid that I live in 
perpetual Anxiety, and continual Alarm, and ſuffer my 
Aſſaſſins in the mean Time to walk Abroad at Liberty? 
Shall he go unpuniſhed after having conſpired againſt my 
Life, a Life I have hitherto defended in ſo many civil Wars, 
and ſo many Battles both by Land and Sea ? And after 
having ſettled an univerſal Peace of the whote World, 
ſhall this Man be pardoned, who has conſpired not only to 
murther, but to ſacrifice me ? For the Conſpiracy was to 
kill him at Sacrifice. After which, remaining for ſome 
Time filent, he begun again louder, and ſtraining his 

Voice more than before to exclaim againſt himſelf, and 
ſay, Why liveſt thou? If it be for the good of many 
that thou ſhouldſt die? Muſt there be no End of thy 
Revenges and Cruelties? Is thy Life of ſo great On 
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that ſo many Miſchiefs muſt be done to preſerve. it? His 
Wife Liwia, ſeeing him in this Perplexity ; Will you take 
a Woman's Counſel, ſaid ſhe? Do as the Phyſicians do, 
who, when the ordinary Recipes will do no good, make 
Trial of the contrary. By Severity you have hitherto pre- 
vailed nothing; Lepidus has followed Savidienus, Murena 
Lepidus, Cæpio Murena, and Ignatius Cæpio. Begin now 
and try how Sweetneſs and Clemency will ſucceed. Cinna 
is convict, forgive him, he will never henceforth have the 
Heart to hurt thee, and it will be an Act of Glory. Augaſtus 
was glad that he had met with an Advocate of his own 
Humour ; wherefore having thanked his Wife, and in the 
Morning countermanded his Friends he had before ſum- 
moned to Council, he commanded Cinna all alone to be 
brought to.him'; who being come, and a Chair by his 
Appointment ſet him, having commanded every one out 
ki, the Room, he ſpake to him after this Manner : In the 
firſt Place, Cinna, I demand of thee patient Audience; do 
not interrupt me in what I am about to ſay, and I will af- 
terwards give thee Time and Leiſure to anſwer. Thou 
knoweſt, Cinna, that having taken theePriſoner in theEne- 
mies Camp, and that an Enemy not only made, but born 
ſo, I gave thee thy Life, reſtored thee all thy Goods, and 
finally put thee in ſo good a Poſture, by my Bounty, of 
living well and at thy Eaſe, that the Victorious envy'd 
the Conquer'd. The Sacerdotal Office which thou madeſt 
Suit to-me for, I conferred upon thee, after having deny'd 
it to others, whoſe Fathers have ever born Arms in my 
Service: And after ſo many Obligations thou haſt under- 
taken to kill me. At which Cinna crying out, that he was 
very far from entertaining any ſo wicked a Thought: 
Thou doft not keep thy Promiſe, Cinna, (continued Augu- 
tus) that thou wouldſt not interrupt me. Yes thou haſt under- 
taken to murther me in ſuch a Place, ſuch a Day, in ſuch 
and ſuch Company, and in ſuch a Manner. ' At which 
Words ſeeing Cinna aſtoniſhed and filent, not upon the 
Account of his Promiſe ſo to be, but interdicted with the 
Conſcience of his Crime; Why, proceeded Auguſlus, to 
what End would'ſt thou do it? Is it to be Emperor? 
Believe me, the Republick is in a very bad Condition, if 
Jam the only Man betwixt thee and the Empire. Thou 
art not able ſo much as to defend thy own Houſe, and 15 
| t'other 
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fother Day waſt baffled in a Suit, by the oppoſed Intereſt of 
mean manumitted Slave. What, haſt thou neither Means 
nor Power in any other Thing, but only to attempt againſt 
Cz/ar? I quit Claim to the Empire, if there is no other 
but I to obſtruct thy Hopes: Canꝰſt thou believe, that Pau- 
Lu, that Fabius, that the Caffians and Servilians, and fo 
many noble Romans, not only ſo in Title, but who by 
their Virtue honour their Nobility, would ſuffer or endure 
thee ? After this, and a great deal more that he ſaid to him, 
(for he was two long Hours in ſpeaking) Well, Cinna, go 
thy Way, ſaid he, | again give thee that Life in the Qua- 
lit of a Traitor and a Parricide, which I once before 
gave thee in the Quality of an Enemy. Let Friendſhip 
om this Time forward begin betwixt us, and let us try 
to make it appear whether I have given, or thou haſt re- 
ceived thy Life with the better Faith; and ſo departed from 
Him. Some Time after, he preferred him to the conſular 
Dignity, - complaining, that he had not the Confidence to 
demand it; had him ever after for his very great Friend, 
and was at laſt made by him ſole Heir to all his Eſtate. 
Now from the Time of this Accident, which befel Augu- 
ful in the fortieth Year of his Age, he never had any Con- 
ſpiracy or Attempt againſt him, and therein reaped the due 
eward of this his ſo generous and exemplary Clemency. 
But it did not ſo well ſucceed with our Prince in the former 
Story; his Moderation and Mercy not being ſufficient fo to 
ſecure him, that he did not afterwards fall into the Toils 
of the like Treaſon : So vain and frivolous a Thing is 
human Prudence; and in Spite of all our Projects, Coun- 
ſels and Precautions, Fortune will ſtill be Miſtreſs of Events. 
We repute Phyſicians fortunate when they hit upon a 
lucky Cure, as if there was no other Art but theirs that 
could not ſtand upon it's own Legs, and whoſe Foundations 
are too weak to ſupport itſelf upon it's Baſis, and as if 
no other Art ſtood in Need of Fortune's Hand to aſſiſt in it's 
| Operations. For my Part, I think of Phyſick as much 
Good or Ill as any one would have me: For, Thanks be to 
| God, we have no great Traffick together. I am of a quite 
—_ contrary Humour to other Men, for I always deſpiſe it; but 
| when Iam fick, inſtead of recanting, or entring into Com- 
poſition with it, I begin yet more to hate, nauſeate, and 


fear it, telling them who importune me to enter into a 
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Courſe of Phyſick, that they muſt give me Time to recover 
my Strength and Health, that I may be the better able to 
ſupport and encounter the Violence and Danger of the Po- 
tion: So that I till let Nature work, ſuppoſing her to be 
ſufficiently armed with Teeth and Claws to defend herſelf 
from the Aſſaults of Infirmity, and to uphold that Contex- 
ture, the Diſſolution of which ſhe flies and abhors : For I 
am afraid, leſt inſtead of aſſiſting her when grappled, and 
ſtruggling with the Diſeaſe, I ſhould aſſiſt her Adverſary, 
and procure new Work, and new Accidents to encounter. 
Now I ſay, that not in Phyſick only, but in other more 
certain Arts, Fortune has a very great Intereſt and Share. 
The poetick Raptures, and thoſe prodigious Flights of 
Fancy, that raviſh and tranſport the Author out of himſelf, 
Why ſhould we not attribute them to his good Fortune, ſince 
the Poet himſelf confeſſes they exceed his Sufficiency and 
Force, and acknowledges them to proceed from ſomething 
elſe than himſelf, and has them no more in his Power than 
the Orators ſay they have thoſe extraordinary Motions and 
Agitations that ſometimes puſh them beyond their Deſign. - 
It is the ſame in Painting, where Touches ſhall ſometimes 
ſlip from the Hand of the Painter, ſo ſurpaſſing -both his 
Fancy and his Art, as to beget his own Admiration. But 
Fortune does yet more accidentally manifeſt the Share ſhe has 
in all Things of this Kind, by the Graces and Elegancies 
are found out in them, not only beyond the Intention, but 
even without the Knowledge of the Artiſt. A judicious 
. Reader does often find out in other Men's Writings, other 
Kind of Perfections, and finds in them a better Senſe and 
more quaint Expreſſion than the Author himſelf either in- 
tended or perceived. And, as to military Enterprizes and 
Executions, every one ſees how great a Hand Fortune has in 
all thoſe Affairs; even in our very Counſels and Delibera- 
tions there muſt certainly be ſomething of Chance and good 
Luck mixed with human Prudence, for all that our Wiſdom 
can do alone is no great Matter; the more piercing, quick, 
and apprehenſive it is, the weaker it finds itſelf, and is by 
ſo much more apt to miſtruſt it's own Virtue. Iam of Sy//a's 
Opinion, and when I moſt ſtrictly and nearer Hand examine 
the moſt glorious Exploits of War, I perceive, methinks, 
that thoſe who carry them on, make, Uſe of Counſel and 
Debate only for Cuſtom's Sake, and leave the beſt Part = 
| e 
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the Enterprize to Fortune, and relying upon her Favour 
and Aſſiſtance, tranſgreſs at every Turn the Bounds of Mi- 
litary Conduct, af the Rules of War. There happen 

fometimes accidental Alacrities and ſtrange Furies in their 
Deliberations, that for the moſt Part prompt them to follow 

the worſt, 'and worſt grounded Counſels, and that ſwell 
their Courages beyond the Limits of Reaſon: From whence 
it falls out, that many great Captains, to juſtify thoſe teme- 
rarious Deliberations, have been-forced to tell their Soldiers, 
that they were by ſome Inſpiration and good Omen encou- 
raged and invited to ſuch Attempts*®. Wherefore, in this 
Doubt andUncertainty that the Short- ſightedneſs of human 
Wiſdom to ſee and chuſe the beſt, (by Reaſon of the Diffi- 
culties that the various Accidents and Circumſtances of 
Things bring along with them) does perplex us withal, the 
ſureſt Way, in my Opinion, did no other Conſideration in- 
vite us to it, were to pitch upon that wherein is the greateſt 

Appearance of Honeſty and Juſtice, and not being certain 
of the ſhorteſt, to go the ſtraighteſt and moſt direct Way; 
as in theſe two Examples I have be fore laid down, there is 
no Queſtion to be made but it was more noble and generous 
in him who had received the Offence, to pardon it, as they 

both did, than to do otherwiſe; and if the former miſcar- 
ried in it, he. is not nevertheleſs to be blamed for his good 
Intention: Neither does any one know if he had proceeded 
otherwiſe, whether by that Means he had avoided the End 
his Deſtiny had appointed for him; and he had howeve 

loſt the Glory of ſo generous an Act. You will find in 
Hiſtory many who have been in this Apprehenſion, that 
the moſt Part have taken the Courſe to meet, and prevent 
Conſpiracies by Puniſhment and Revenge: Bat J find but 
very few who have reap'd any Advantage by this Proceeding, 
witneſs ſo many Romax Emperors : And whoever finds him- 
ſelf in this Danger ought not to expect much, either from 
his Vigilancy or Power; for how hard a Thing 1s it for a 
Man to ſecure himſelf from an Enemy, who lyes concealed 
under the Countenance of the moſt officious Friend we 
have, and to diſcover and know the Wills and inward 
Thoughts of 'thoſe who are continually doing us Service? 
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"Tis to much Purpoſe to have a Guard of Strangers about 
a Man's Perſon, and to be always fenced about with a Pale 
of armed Men; whoſoever deſpiſes his own Life, is always 
Mafter of that of another Man's. And moreover, this conti- 
nual Suſpicion, that makesa Prince jealous of all theWorld, 
muſt of Neceſſity be a ſtrange Torment to him, and therefore 
it was, that Dion, being advertis'd that Callipus watch'd all 
Opportunities to take away his Life, had never the Heart 
to enquire more particularly into it, ſaying, That he had 
rather die, than live in that Miſery that he muſt continu- 
ally ftand upon his Guard, not only againſt his Enemies, 
but his Friends alſo ; which Alexander much more lively 
manifeſted in Effect, when having Notice by a Letter from 
Parmenio, that Philip, his moſt belov'd Phyſician, was by 
Darius s Money corrupted to poiſon him, at the ſame Time 
that he gave the Letter to Pp to read, ſupp'd off the Po- 
tion he had brought him. Was not this by fuch a Reſolu- 
tion to expreſs, that if his Friends had a Mind to diſpatch 
him out of the World, he was willing to give them Oppor- 
tunity to do it? This Prince is indeed the ſovereign Prece- 
dent of all hazardous Actions; but I do not know whether 
there be another Paſſage in his Life wherein there is ſo 
much Steadineſs and Conftancy as in this, nor ſo illuftrious 
an Image of the Greatneſs of his Mind. Thoſe who preach 
to Princes ſo circumſpect, and vigilant a Jealouſy and Diſ- 
truſt under Colour of Security, preach to them Ruin and 
Diſhonour. Nothing noble can ever be perform'd with- 
out Danger. I know a Perſon, naturally of a very great, 
_ daring and enterprizing Courage, whoſe good Fortune is 
continually prevented, and foreſtall'd by ſuch Perſuaſions, 
that he muſt retire into the Groſs of his own Body, and 
keep thoſe he knows are his Friends continually about 
him, that he muſt not hearken to any Reconciliation with 
his ancient Enemies, that he muſt ſtand off, and not truſt 
his Perſon in Hands ſtronger than his own, what Promiſes 
or Offers ſoever they make him, or what Advantages ſo- 
ever he may ſee before him. And 1 know another, who. 
has unexpectedly made his Fortune by following a con- 
trary Advice. Courage, the Reputation and Glory of 
which Men ſeek with ſo greedy an Appetite, repreſents 
and ſets itſelf out when Need requires, as magnificently in 
Querpo, as in the neateſt Arms; in a Cloſet, as well as a 
7M . Camp; 
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Camp; and this over-circumſpeR and wary Prudence is a 
mortal Enemy to all high and generous Exploits. Scipio, to 
found the Intentions of Syphax, leaving his Army, and aban- 
doning Spain, not yet ſecure nor well ſettled in his new 
Conqueſt, could paſs over into_4/ic> with only two con- 
temptible Veſſels, to commit himſelf, in an Enemy's Coun- 
, to the Power of a Barbarian King, to a Faith untry'd 
nd unknown, without Precaution, without Hoſtage, under 
the ſole Security of the Greatneſs of his Courage, his good 
Fortune, and the Promiſe 4 n Hopes. Flabita 
Ades ipſam plerumgue ſidem obligat. Truſt oftentimes obliges 
Fidel. On the contrary, Fear and Diffidence invite = 
draw on Injury and Offence. The moſt miſtruſtful of all 
our Kings ſettled his Affairs principally by voluntarily 
giving up his Life and Liberty into his Enemies Hands, 
by that Action manifeſting that he had an abſolute Con- 
fidence in them, to the End they might repoſe as great an 
Aſſurance in him. Cz/ar did only oppoſe the Authority 
of his Countenance, and the Sharpneſs of his Rebukes to 
his mutinous Legions, and rebellious Army. 25 
mmm—— agere ful, 

Cefpites, intrepidus wultu, meruitque timeri 
Ml metuen T. e 
Upon a Parapet of Turf he ſtood, 

His manly Face with Reſolation ſhone, 
And froze the Mutineers rebellious Blood, | 

Challenging Fear from all by fearing none. 

But it is true withal, that this undaunted Aſſurance is 
not to be repreſented in it's true and lively Form, but by ſuch 
whom the Apprehenfion of Death, and the worſt that can 
happen, does no Way terrify and affright; for to repreſent 
2 pretended Reſolution with a pale and doubtful Counte- 
nance, and trembling Limbs for the forc'd Service of an 
important Reconciliation, will effect nothing to purpoſe. 
"Tis an excellent Way to gain the Heart, and conquer the 
Will of another, to ſubmit, and intruſt a Man's Perſon 
to him, provided it appear to be frankly done, and without 
the Conſtraint of Neceſſity, and in ſuch a Condition, that a 

Man manifeſtly does it out of a pure and intire Confidence 
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in the Party, at leaſt with a Countenance clear from any 
Cloud of Suſpicion. When I was a Boy I ſaw a Gentleman, 
who was Governor of a great City, upon Occaſion of a 
Popular Commotion and Fury, not knowing what other 
Courſe to take, go out of a Place of very great Strength 
and Security, and commit himſelf to the Mercy of a ſedi- 
tious Rabble, in Hopes by that Means to appeaſe the Tu- 
mult before it grew to a more formidable Head : But it 
was ill for him that he did ſo, for he was there miſerably 
ſlain. But nevertheleſs I am not of Opinion that he com- 
mitted ſo great an Error in going out, as Men commonly 
reproach his Memory with, as he did in chooſing a gentle 
and ſubmiſſive Way for the effecting his Purpoſe, and in 
endeavouring to quiet this Storm, rather by obeying than 
commanding, and by Entreaty rather than Remonſtrance : 
I am rather inclined to believe, that a gracious Severity, 
with a Soldier-like way of commanding, full of Security, 
and Confidence ſuitable to the Quality of his Perſon, and 
the Dignity of his Command, would have ſucceeded bet- 
ter with him; at leaſt, he had periſt'd with greater De- 
cency and Reputation. There is nothing ſo little to be ex- 
75 or hop'd for from that many- headed Monſter the 
ob, when incens'd, as Humanity and Good- nature; it is 
much more capable of Reverence and Fear. I ſhould alſo 
reproach him, that, having taken a Reſolution (which in 
my Judgment was rather brave than raſh) to expoſe him- 
ſelf weak and naked in this tempeſtuous Sea of enraged 
Franticks, he ought boldly to have ſtemm'd the Torrent, 
and to have borne himſelf bravely aloft ; whereas coming 
to diſcover his Danger nearer Hand, and his Noſe there- 
upon happening to bleed, he again chang'd that ſubmiſſive 
and fawning Countenance he had at firſt put on, into an- 
other of Fear and Amazement, filling both his Mouth and 
Eyes with Entreaties and Tears, and in that Poſture en- 
deavouring to withdraw and ſecure his Perſon ; that Car- 
riage more enflam'd their Fury, and ſoon brought the Ef- 
fects of it upon him. Upon a certain Occaſion and in a 
certain Place, ſome, who had no honeſt Meaning, order'd 
that there ſhould be a general Muſter of ſeveral Troops in 
Arms (for that is the moſt proper Scene of ſecret Revenges, 
and there is no Place where they. can be executed with 
greater Safety) and there were publick and manifeſt 
„. I. „ Appear- 
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Appearances, that there was no ſafe coming for ſome, 
_ whole principal and neceſſary Office it was to view them : 
Whereupon a Conſultation was call'd and ſeveral Counſels 
were propos'd, as in a Caſe that was not only very nice, 
of great Difficulty, but of important Conſequence. Mine, 
amongſt the reſt, was, that they ſhould by all Means avoid 
giving any Sign of Suſpicion, but that the Officers who 
were moſt in Danger ſhould boldly go, and with cheerful 
and erect Countenances ride boldly and confidently through 

the Files and Divifions, and that inſtead of ſparing Fire 
(which the Advice of the major Part tended to) they 
_ ſhould defire the Captains to command the Soldiers to give 
round and full Volleys in Honour of the Spectators, and 
not to ſave their Powder: Which was accordingly done, 
and had ſo good an Effect as not only to pleaſe and gratify 
the ſuſpected Troops, but from thenceforth to beget a 
mutual and ſalutary Confidence and Intelligence amongſt 
them. I look upon Julius Cæſar's Way 57 gaining Mens 

Affections to him, as the beſt, and moſt plauſible, that 
can poſſibly be put in Practice. Firſt, he try'd by Cle- 
mency to make himſelf belov'd even by his very Ene- 
mies, contenting himſelf in detected Conſpiracies, only 
publickly to declare, that he was pre- acquainted with them; 
which being done, he took a noble Reſolution to expect, 
without Solicitude or Fear, whatever might be the Event, 
wholly reſigning himſelf up to the Protection of the Gods 
and Fortune: For queſtionleſs in this very Eſtate he was 
at the Time when he was kill'd. A Stranger having pub- 
lickly ſaid, that he could teach Dionyſius, the Tyrant of 
Syracuſe, an infallible way to find out and diſcover all the 
Conſpiracies his Subjects ſhould contrive againſt him, if 
he would give him a good Sum of Money for his Pains ; 
Dionyſius, hearing of it, caus'd the Man to be brought to 
him, that he might learn an Art fo necefiary to his Pre- 
ſervation ; and having aſked him by what Art he might 
make ſuch Diſcoveries, the Fellow made Anſwer, That 
all the Art he knew, was, That he ſhould give him a Ta- 
lent, and afterwards boaſt, that he had obtain'd a ſingular 
Secret from him. Dionyſus lik'd the Invention, and ac- 
cordingly caus'd fix hundred Crowns to be counted out to 
him. It was not likely he ſhould give ſo great a Sum to 
à Perſon unknown, but upon the Account of ſome 4 0 
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dinary Diſcovery, the Belief of which ſerv'd to keep his 
Enemies in Awe. Princes however do very wiſely, to pub- 

liſh che Informations they receive of all the Practices a- 
gainſt their Lives, to poſſeſs Men with an Opinion that 
they have ſuch good Intelligence, and ſo many Spies abroad, 
that nothing can be plotted againſt them, but they have 
immediate Notice of it. The Duke of Athens did à great 
many ridiculous Things to eſtabliſh his new Tyranny over 
Fhrence : But this eſpecially was moſt remarkable, that 
having receiv'd the firſt Intimation of the Conſpiracies the 
People were hatching againſt him, from Matibeo di Moroſo, 
one of the Conſpirators, he preſently put him to Death, to 
ſtifle that Rumour, that it might not be thought any of the 
City diſlik'd his Government. I remember to have former- 
ly read a Story of ſome Roman of great Quality, who, flying 
the Tyranny of the Triumwvirate, had a thouſand Times, by 
the Subtilty of as many Inventions, eſcap'd from falling 
into the Hands of thoſe that purſu'd him. It happened 
one Day, that a Troop of Horſe which was ſent out to 
take him paſs'd cloſe by a Brake where he was ſquat, and 
miſs'd very narrowly of ſpying him: But he conſidering, 
upon the Inſtant, the Pains and Difficulties wherein he had 
ſo long continued, to evade the ſtrict and continual Searches 
every Day made for him, the little Pleaſure he could _ 
for in ſuch a Kind of Life, and how much better it was for 
Him to die once for all, than to be perpetually at this Paſs, 
he ſtarted from his Seat himſelf, call'd them back, ſhew'd 
them his Hiding-Place, and voluntarily deliver'd himſelf 
up to their Cruelty, by that Means to free both himſelf and 
them from farther Trouble. To invite a Man's Enemies 
to come and cut his Throat was a Reſolution that appears 
a little extravagant and odd ; and yet I think he did better 
to take that Courſe, than to live in a Quotidian Agne, for 
which there was no Cure. But ſeeing all the Remedies a 
Man can apply to ſuch a Diſeaſe are full of Unquietneſs 
and uncertain, *tis better with a manly Courage to prepare 
one's ſelf for the work that can happen, and to extract ſome 
Conſolation from this, that we are not certain the Thing 


we fear will ever come to paſs. 
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CHA P. XXIV. 
Of Pedaniry. 


Was often, when a Boy, wonderfully concern'd to ſee in 
1 the Halian Farces a Pedant always brought in for the 
Fool of the Play, and that the Title of Magiſler was in no 
greater Reverence amongſt us; for being deliver'd up to 
their Tuition, what could I do leſs than to be jealous of 
their Honour and Reputation? I ſought, I confeſs, to ex- 
cuſe them by the natural Incompatibility betwixt the vul- 
gar Sort, and Men of a finer 'Thread, both in Judgment 
and Knowledge, foraſmuch as they go a quite contrary 
Way to one another: But in this, the Thing I moſt ſtumbled 
at was, that the braveſt Men were thoſe who moſt deſpis d 
them; witneſs our famous Poet Du Bellay, 5 


Mais je hay par fur tout un ſcavoir pedanteſyue *. 


But of all Sorts of Learning, that 
Of the Pedant I moſt do hate, 
And they us d todo ſo in former Times; for Plutarch fayss 
that Græciau and Scholar were Names of Reproach and 
Contempt amongſt the Romans: But fince, with the better 
Experience of Age, I find they had very great Reaſon to 
do io, and that magis magnos Clericos non ſunt magis magnos 
SapientesF. The greateſt Clerks are not the wiſefl Men. 
whence it ſhould come to paſs, that a Mind enrich'd with 
the Knowledge of ſo many Things ſhould not become 
more quick and ſpritely, and that a groſs and vulgar Un- 
derſtanding ſhould yet inhabit there, without correcting and 
improving itſelf, where all the Diſcourſes and Judgments 
of the greateſt Wits the World ever had are collected and 
ſtor'd up, I am yet to ſeek. To admit ſo many ſtrange 
Conceptions, ſo great and ſo high Fancies, it is neceſſary, 
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(as a young Lady, and one of the greateſt Princeſſes of the 
Kingdom, ſaid once to me) that a Man's own be crowded, 
and ſqueez d together into a leſs Compaſs, to make Room 

for the other. I ſhould be apt to conclude, that as Plants 
are ſuffocated and drown'd with too much Nouriſhment, 
and Lamps with too much Oil, ſo is the active Part of the 
Underſtanding with too much Study and Matter, which be- 
being embarraſs d and confounded with the Diverſity of 
Things, is depriv'd of the Force and Power to diſengage it- 
ſelf; and that by the Preſſure of this Weight, it is bow'd, 
ſubjected, and rendred of no Uſe. But it is quite otherwiſe, 
for a Soul ſtretches and dilates itſelf proportionably as it 
fills. And in the Examples of elder 'Times we ſee, quite 
contrary, Men very proper for publick Buſineſs, great Cap- 
tains, and great Stateſmen, very learned withal ; whereas 
the Philoſophers, a Sort of Men retir'd from all publick Af- 
fairs, have been ſometimes alſo deſpis'd, and render'd con- 
temptible by the comical Liberty of their own Times; 
their Opinions and Singularity of Manners making them 
appear, to Men of another Method of Living, ridiculous 
and abſurd. Would you make them Judges of a Contro- 
verſy of common Right, or of the Actions of Men? They 
are ready to take it upon them, and ſtraight begin to exa- 
mine, if he has Life, if he has Motion, if Man be any other 
than an Ox 7 What it is to do, and to ſuffer? And what Ani- 


mals, Law, and Juſtice are? Do they ſpeak of the Magi- 


ſtrates? Tis with a rude, irreverent, and indecent Liber- 
ty. Do they hear a Prince, or a King commended for his 
Virtue ? They make no more of him than of a Shepherd, 
Goatherd, or Neatherd ; a lazy Corydon, that buſies him- 
ſelf only about milking and ſhearing his Herds and Flocks, 
and that after the rudeſt Manner, Do you repute any Man 
the greater for being Lord of two thouſand Acresof Land? 
They laugh at ſuch a pitiful Pittance, as laying Claim 
themſelves to the whole World for their Poſſeſſion. Do 
you boaſt of your Nobility and Blood, being deſcended 
from ſeven rich ſucceſſive Anceſtors ? They will look up- 
on you with an Eye of Contempt, as Men who have not 
a right Idea of the univerſal Image of Nature, and that do 
not conſider how many Predeceſſors every one of us has 
had, Rich, Poor, Kings, Slaves, Greeks and Barbarians. 
And though you were * * 
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look upon it as a great Vanity, ſo highly to value this, which 
is only a Gift of Fortune. And even thus did the vulgarSort 
of Men nauſeate them, as Men ignorant of the Beginning of 
Things, where II Things were common, accuſing them of 
Preſumption and Inſolence. But this Platonicꝶ Picture is far 
different from that theſe Pedants are preſented by: For 
thoſe were envied for raiſing themſelves above the common 
Sort of Men, for deſpiſing the ordinary Actions and Offices 


of Life, for having aſſumed a particular and inimitableWay 
of living, and for uſing a certain Method of Bombaſt and 


© obſolete Language, quite different from the ordinary Way 


of Speaking: But theſe are contemn'd for being as much 

below the uſual Form, as incapable of publick Employ- 

ment, for leading a Life, and conforming themſelves to 
the mean and viſe Manners of the Vulgar. Odi homines, 

1 opera, Philoſephica Sententia . I hate Men who talk 
2 


- ike Philoſophers, but do worſe than the maoſt Hotſiful of Men. 


For whar concerns thoſe true Philoſophers, I muſt needs 
fay, that if they were great in Science, they were yet 
much greater in Action. And, as it is ſaid of the Geo- 
metrician of Syracuſe , who having been diſturb'd from 
his Contemplation, to put ſome of his Skill in Practice for 
the Defence of his Country, that he ſuddenly ſet on Foot 
dreadful and prodigeus Engines, and that wrought Effects 
beyond all human Expectation ; himſelf notwithſtanding 
diſdain'd his own handy-work, thinking in this he had 
play'd the Mechanick, and violated the Dignity of his Art, 


of whieh theſe Performances of his, (though ſo highly cry'd 


up by the publick Voice) he accounted but trivial Experi- 
ments, and inferior Models: So they, whenever they have 
been put upon the Proof of Action, have been ſeen to fly 
to ſo high a Pitch, as made it very well appear, their Souls 
were ſtrangely elevated, and enrich'd with the Knowledge 
of Things. But ſome of them ſeeing the Reins of Govern- 
ment in the Hands of ignorant and unſkilful Men, have 
avoided all Places and Intereſt in the Management of Af- 
fairs; and he who demanded of Crates, How long it was 
neceſſary to philoſophize, receiv'd this Anſwer, Till our 


Armies (ſaid he) are no more commanded by Fools and 
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Coxcombs. Heraclitus reſign'd the Royalty to his Brother ; 
and to the Ephefians, who reproach'd him that he ſpent his 
Time in playing with Boys before the Temple; I it not 


3 


your Company ? Others having their Imagination advanc 
above the Thoughts of the World and Fortune, have look'd 
upon the Tribunals of Juſtice, and even 'the Thrones of 
Kings, with an Eye of Contempt and Scorn; inſomuch 
that Empedocles refus'd the Royalty that the Agrigentines of- 
fer'd to him. Thalzs, once inveighing in Diſcourſe againſt 
thePains and Care Men pur themſelves to to become rich, 
was anſwer'd by one in the Company, that he did like the 
Fox, who found Fault with what he could not obtain. 
Whereupon he had a Mind, for the Je{t's Sake, toſhewthem 
the contrary; and having upon this Occaſion for once 
made a Muſter of all his Wits, wholly to employ them in 
the Service of Profit, he ſet a Traffick on Foot, which in 
one Year brought him in greater Riches than the moſt ex- 
1333 in that Trade could, with all their Induſtry, 
ave raked together in the whole Courſe of their Lives. 
That which Ariſtotle reports of ſome who ſaid of him, A. 
naæagoras, and others of their Profeſſion, that they were wiſe 
but not prudent, in not applying their Study to more pro- 
fitable Things (though I do not well digeſt this nice Diſtine- 
tion) will not however ſerve to excuſe my pedantick Sort of 
Men; for to ſee the low and neceſſitous Fortune wherewith 
they are content, we have rather Reaſon to pronounce that 
they are neither wiſe nor prudent. But letting this firſt 
Reaſon alone, I think it better to ſay, that this Inconve- 
nience proceeds from their applying themſelves the wrong 
Way to the Study of Sciences; and that after the Manner 
we are inſtructed, it is no Wonder if neither the Scholars nor 
the Maſters become, though more learned, ever the wiſer, 
or more fit for Buſineſs. In plain Truth, the Cares and 
Expence our Parents are at in our Education point at no- 
thing, but to furniſh our Heads with Knowledge; but not 
a Word of judgment and Virtue. Cry out of one that 
paſſes by, to the People, O! what a learned; and of ano- 
ther, O! what a good Man goes there ! They will not 
fail to turn their Eyes, and addreſs their Reſpect to the 
former. There ſhould then be a third Crier, O the Pup- 
pies and Coxcombs ! Men are apt preſently to enquire, 
a l Does 
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Does ſuch a one underſtand Greek ? Ts he a Critick in 
Latin? Is he a Poet ? Or does he only pretend to Proſe ? 
ut whether he be grown better or more diſcreet, which 
are Qualities of greater Value and Concern, thoſe are 
never enquir'd into; whereas, we ſhould rather examine 
who is better learned, than who is more larned. We only 
toil and labour to ſtuff the Memory, and in the mean time 
leave the Conſcience andithe Underſtanding unfurniſh'd 
and void. And, like Birds who fly Abroad, to forage for 
Grain, bring it home in their Beak, without taſting it them- 
ſelves, to feed their Young ; ſo our Pedants go picking 
Knowledge here and there, out of ſeveral Authors, a 
Hold it at the Tongue's End, only to ſpit out, and diſtribute 
it amongſt their Pupils. And here I cannot but ſmile to 
think how I have paid myſelf in ſhewing the Foppery of 
this kind of Learning, who myſelf am ſo manifeſt an Ex- 
ample; for, do I not the ſame Thing throughout almoſt 
this whole Treatiſe ? I go here and there, culling out of 
ſeveral Books the Sentences that beſt pleaſe me, not to keep 
them (for I have no Memory to retain them in) but to tran- 
{plant them into this; where, to ſay the Truth, they are 
no more. mine, than in their firſt Places. We are, I con- 
ceive, knowing only in preſent Knowledge, and not at all 
in what is paſt, no more than in that which is to come. 
But the worſt of it is, their Scholars and Pupils are no 
better nouriſh'd by this kind of Inſpiration ; it makes 
no deeper Impreſſion upon them, than the other, but 
paſſes from Hand to Hand, only to make a Shew, to be 
tolerable Company, and to tell pretty Stories, like a Coun- 
terfeit Coin in Counters, of no other Uſe nor Value, but 
to. reckon with, or to ſet up at Cards. Apud alios logui 
didicerunt, non igſi ſecum. Nan e hquendum, fed guber- 
nandum ; they have learn'd to fpeak from others, not from 
themſekues. Speaking is not ſo neceſſary as Governing, 
Nature, to ſnew that there is nothing barbarous where 
ſhe: has the ſole Command, does oftentimes, in Nations 
where Art has the leaſt to do, cauſe Productions of Wit, 
ſuch as may. rival the 5 Effects of Art whatever. 
As in Relation to what I am now ſpeaking of, the Gaſs 
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con Proverb, derived from a, Corn-pipe, is very quaint 
and ſubtle, Bouha prou bouha, mas a remuda lous dits 
quem. Jou may bbw. till your Eyes flart out; but if once 
you offer io flir your Fingers, you will be at the End of your 
Lefſon. We can ſay, Cicero ſays thus: that theſe were 
the Manners of Plato; and that theſe are the very Words 
of Arifiotle : But what do we ſay ourſelves that is our 
own? What do we do? What do we judge? A Parrot 
would ſay as much as that. And this kind of Talk- 
Ing puts me in Mind of that rich Gentleman of Rome, 
who had been ſolicitous, with very great Expetice, to 
procure Men that were excellent in all Sorts of Science, 
whom he had always attending his Perſon, to the End, 
that when amongſt his Friends, any Occaſion fell out of 
ſpeaking of any Subject whatſoever, they might ſapply 
his Place, and be ready to prompt him, one with a Sen- 
tence of Seneca, another with a Verſe of Homer, and fo 
forth, every one according to his Talent ; and he fancied 
this Knowledge to be his own, becauſe in the Heads of 
thoſe who lived upon his Bounty: As they alſo do, whoſe 
Learning conſiſts in having noble Libraries. I know one, 
who, when I queſtion him about his Reading, he pre- 
ſently calls for a Book to ſhew me, and dare not venture 
to tell me ſo much, as that he has Piles in his Poſteriors, 
till firſt he has conſulted his Dictionary, what Piles and 
Poſteriors are. We take other Men's Knowledge and Opi- 
nions upon Truth, which is an idle and ſuperficial Learn- 
ing : We muſt make it our own. We are in this very 
like him, who having Need of Fire, went to a Neigh- 
bour's Houſe to fetch it; and finding a very good one 
there, ſat down to warm himſelf, without remembering 
to carry any with him Home. What Good does it do 
us to have the Stomach full of Meat, if it does not digeſt 
and be incorporated with us, if it does not nouriſh and 
ſupport us? Can we imagine that Lucullus, whom Let- 
ters, without any Manner of Experience, made ſo great 
and ſo exact a Leader, learn'd to be ſo after this perfunctory 
Manner? We ſuffer ourſelves to lean and rely ſo very ftrong- 
ly upon the Arm of another, that by ſo doing we prejudice 
our own Strength and Vigour. Would I fortify myſelf 
. againft the Fear of Death? It muſt be at the Expence of 


Seneca: Would I extract Conſolation for myſelf, or my 
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Friend? I borrow it from him, or Cicero; whereas I might 


have found it in myſelf, had I been trained up to make Uſe 


of my own Reaſon. I have no Taſte for this relative, men- 
dicant, and precarious Underſtanding ; for though we 

could become learned by other Men's Reading, I am ſure 
a Man can never be wiſe, but by his own Wiſdom, 


Mioa co@i51v ge BY avta oP; *, 


Who in his own Concern's not wiſe, 
I that Man's Wiſdom do deſpiſe : 


From whence Ennius, Neguidquam ſapere ſapientem, qui ipſi 
fbi prodefſe non quiret |; That wiſe Man knews nothing, 
avho cannot profit himſelf by his Wiſdom. Non enim pa- 
randa nobis ſolum, fed fruenda ſapientia eft I; For Wiſdom 
is not only to be acquired, but enjoyed. | Dionyſus laughed 


at the Grammarians, who cudgelled their Brains to enquire 


into the Miſeries of Uly/zs, and were ignorant of their 
own ; at Muſicians, who were ſo exact in tuning their In- 
ee and never tuned their Manners; and at Orators, 
who ſtudied to declare what was Juſtice, but never took 
Care to do it. If the Mind be not better diſpoſed, if the 
Judgment be no better ſettled, I had much rather my 
Scholar had ſpent his Time at Tennis, for at leaſt his Body 
would by that Means be in better Exerciſe and Breath, Do 
but obſerve him when be comes back from School A after 
fifteen or ſixteen Years that he has been there, there is no- 
thing ſo aukward and maladroit, fo unfit for Company or 
Employment; and all that you mall find he has got, is, that 
his Latin and Greek have only made him a greater and more 
conceited Coxcomb than when he went from home. He 
ſhould bring his Soul replete with good Literature, and he 
brings it only ſwelled and puffed up with vain and empty 


Shreds and Snatches of Learning : He has really nothing 


more in him than he had before. Theſe Pedants of ours, 
as Plato ſays. of the Sophi/ls, their Couſin-Germans are, 
of all Men living, they who moſt pretend to be uſeful to 
Mankind, and who, alone, of all Men, not only do not 
better, and i W. what is committed to * as a Car- 
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penter or a Maſon would do, but make them much worſe, 
and make them pay for being made ſo to boot. If the Rule 
which Protagoras propoſed to his Pupils were followed, ei- 
ther that they ſhould give him his own Demand, or declare 
upon Oath in the Temple how much they vaſued the Pro- 
fit they had received under his Tuition, and accordingly ſa- 
tisfy him; our Pedagogues would find themſclves baſely 
gravelled, eſpecially it they were to be judged by the Teſti- 
mony of my Experience. Our vulgar. Perigordin Patois 
does pleaſantly call them, Pretenders to Learning, Letire- 
ferits, as a Man ſhould ſay, Letter-marked ; a Man on 
whom Letters have been ſtamped by the Blow of a Mallet; 
and, in Truth, for the moſt Part, they appear to have a 
ſoft Place in their Skulls, and to be deprived even of com- 
mon Senſe. For you ſee the Huſband-man and the Cobler 
go ſimply and honeſtly about their Buſineſs, ſpeaking only 
of what they know and underſtand; whereas theſe Fellows, 
to make Parade and to get Opinion, muſtering this ridicu- 
lous Knowledge of theirs, that ſwims and floats in the Su- 
perficies of the Brain, are perpetually perplexing and en- 
tangling themſelves in their own Nonſenſe. They ſpeak 
fine Words ſometimes, *tis true, but let ſome body that is 
wiſer apply them. They are wonderfully well acquainted 
with Galen, but not at all with the Diſeaſe of the Patient; 
they have already ſtunned you with a long ribble-row of 
Laws, but underſtand nothing of the Caſe in Hand ; they 
have the Theories of all Things, let who will putthem in 
Practice. I have fat by, when a Friend of mine, in my own 
Houſe, for Sport $:ike, has with one of theſe Fellows coun- 
terteited a canting Galimatias, patched up of ſeveral Expreſ- 
fions without Head or Tail, ſaving, that he now and then 
interlarded here and there ſome Terms that had Relation to 
their Diſpute, and held the Coxcomb in Play a whole Af- 
ternoon together, who, all the while, thought he had an- 
ſwered pertinently and learnedly to all his Objections. And 
yet this was a Man of Letters and Reputation, and no worſe 
than one of the long Robe. 


_ 7 * . . 
Vos O patricius ſanguis quos vivere par eft 
Occipiti cæco, paſticæ occurrite ſanne *, 
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DOD you Patrician Bloods, whoſe Laws commend. 
To have your Heads from Retroſpection blind, 
Take this poor Caunſel of a faithful Friend, 
Beware of having a Caldeſe behind. 


Whoſoever ſhall narrowly pry into, and thoroughly ſift this 
Sort of People, wherewith the World is ſo peſtered, will, 
as I have done, find that, for the moſt Part, they neither 
underſtand others, nor themſelves ;. and that their Memo- 
Ties are full enough, *tis true; but the Judgment totally 
void and empty ; ſome excepted, whoſe own Nature has 
of itſelf formed them into better r As I 2 2 
e ſerved ſor Example in Adrianus Turnebus, 
„ e foe 7” who having 1 made other Profeſſion, 
2 than that of mere Learning only, and in 
that, in my Opinion, the greateſt Man that has been theſe 
thouſand Vears, had nothing at all in him of the Pedant, but 
the Wearing of his Gown, and a little exterior Behaviour, 
that could not be civilized to the Garb, which are nothing: 
L hate our People, who can worſe endure a pedantick Model 
than an ill-contrived Mind, and by the Leg a Man makes, 
by his Behaviour, and even by the very Shape of his Boots, 
will pretend to tell what Sort of Man he is. For within 
all this, there was not a more illuſtrious and polite Soul 
living upon Earth. I have often purpoſely pat him upon 
Arguments quite wide of his Profeſſion, wherein I found 
he had ſo clear an Inſight, ſo quick an Apprehenſion, and 
o ſolid a Judgment, that a Man would have thought he 
had never practiſed any other Thing but Arms, and been 
all his Life employ'd in Affairs of State. And theſe 
great and vigorous Natures ; | 


Queis arte benigna, 
Et melior luto finxit preecordia Titan 
ich greater Art whoſe Mind 

The Sun has made of Clay much more refin'd ; 


that can keep themſelves upright in Defiance of a pedantick 
Education. But it is not enough that our Education does 
not ſpoil us ; it muſt moreover alter us for the better. Some 


* Juven. Cat. 14. Ws of 
of 
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of our Parliaments when they are to admit Officers, exa- 
mine only their Talent of Learning; to which ſome of the 
others alſo add, the Trial of Underſtanding, by aſking 
their Judgment of ſome Caſe in Law, of which the latter, 
methinks, proceeds with the better Method: For, although 
both are neceſſary, and that it is very requiſite they ſhould 
be defective in neither; yet, in Truth, Knowledge is not 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary as ſudgment, and the laſt may make 
Shift without the other, but the other never without this. 
For as the Greek Verſe ſays, | DEPT 

*N; S 1 no-, Iv fun e c 

Learning is nothing worth, if Wit 

And Underſtanding be not join'd with it. 

To what Uſe ſerves Learning, if the Underſtanding be 
away? Would to God, that, for the Good of our Judica- 
ture, thoſe Societies were as well furniſhed with Under- 
ſtanding and Conſcience, as they are with Knowledge. Nox 
Vite, fed Scholz dicimus r; aue do not fludy for the Serwice 
of aur future Life, but only for the preſent Uſe of the 

School. Whereas we are not to tie Learning to the Soul, 
but to work and incorporate them together; not to tincture 
it only, but to give it a thorough and perfect Dye ; but, 
if it will not take Colour, and meliorate it's imperfect State, 
we ſhould, without Doubt, do much better in letting it alone. 
Learning is a dangerous Weapon, and very likely to wound 
it's Maſter, if put into an aukward and unſkilful Hand: U 
Fuerit melius non didiciſſe, ſo that it were better never to have 
learned at all. And this, perhaps, is the Reaſon why nei- 
ther we, nor indeed Chriſtian Religion, require much 
Learning in Women; and that Francis, Duke of Britany, 
Son of Jobn the Fifth (one being talking with him about 
his Marriage with 1/abe//a, the Daughter of Scotland, and 
adding that ſhe was homely bred, and without any Man- 
ner of Learning) made Anſwer, That he liked her the bet- 
ter, and that a Woman was wiſe enough, if ſhe could di- 
ſtinguiſh her Huſband's Shirt and his Doublet. So that it 
is not ſo great a Wonder as ſome People make of it, that 
our Anceſtors had Letters in no greater Eſteem, and that 
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even to chis Day, they are but rarely met with in the Privy- 
Councils of Princes: If this End and Deſign of acquiring 
Riches (which is the only Thing we propoſe to ourſelves, by 
the Means of Law, Phyſick, Pedantry, and even Divinity 
itſelf) did not uphold and keep them in Credit, you would, 
without Doubt, ſee them as poor and unregarded as ever. 
And what Loſs would 1t be if they neither inſtruct us to 
think well, nor to do well. Pofquam docti prodierunt, boni 
definunt ; after once they become learned, they ceaſe. to be 
ood, All other Knowledge is hurtful to him, who has 
not the Science of Honeſty and Good-nature. But the 
Reaſon I glanced upon but now, may it not alſo pro- 
ceed from hence, that our Study, having: almoſt no other 
Aim but Profit, fewer of thoſe, who by Nature are born 
to Offices and Employments, rather of Glory than Gain, 
addict themſelves to Letters; or for ſo little a while (being 
taken from their Studies before they can come to have any 
Taſte of them, to a Profeſſion that has nothing to do with 
Books) that there commonly remain no other to apply them- 
ſelves wholly to learning, but People of mean Condition, 
who in that only ſtudy to live, and have Preferment only in 
their Proſpect; and by ſuch People, whoſe Souls are both 
by Nature and Education, and domeſtick Example, of 
the baſeſt Metal and Allay, the Fruits of Knowledge are 
not only immaturely gathered, but ill digeſted, and deli- 
vered to their Pupils quite another Thing from what they 
mould be. For it is not the proper Buſineſs of Knowledge 
to enlighten a Soul that is dark of itſelf; nor to make a blind 
Man to ſee. Her Buſineſs is not to find a Man Eyes, but 
to guide, govern, and direct his Steps, provided he has 
ſound Feet and ſtraight Legs to go upon. Knowledge 
is an excellent Drug, but no Drug has Virtue enough 
to preſerve itſelf from Corruption and Decay, if the 
Veſſel be tainted and impure wherein it is put to keep. 
Such a one may have a Sight clear and good enough, who 
looks aſquint, and conſequently fees what is good, but 
does not follow it, and ſees Knowledge, but makes no Uſe 
of it. Plato's principal Inftitution in his Republick, is 
to fit his Citizens withEmployments ſuitable to their Na- 
ture. Nature can do all, and does all. . Cripples are very 
unfit for Exerciſes of the Body, and lame-Souls for Exer- 


ciſes of the Mind, Degenerate and vulgar Souls are un- 
ek worthy 
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worthy of Philoſophy: If we ſee a Shoe-maker with his 
Shoes out at the Toes, we fay, tis no Wonder; for, com- 


monly, none go worſe ſhod than their Wives and they. 


In like Manner, Experience does often preſent us a Phyſi- 
cian worſe phyſicked, a Divine worſe reformed, and fre- 
quently a Scholar of leſs Sufficiency than another. Ar igſo of 
Chios had anciently Reaſon to ſay, that Philoſophers did 
their Auditories harm, foraſmuch as moſt of the Souls of 
thoſe that heard them were not capable of making any Be- 
nefit of their Inſtructions, and if they did not apply them 
to good, would certainly apply them to ill: aowre; ex A. 
riftippi, acerbos ex Zenonis Schola exire*. They grew effe- 
minate Prodigals from the School of Ariſtippus, and Churls 
and Cynicks from that of Zeno. In that excellent Infti- 
tution that Xenophon attributes to the Perſians, we find, 
that they taught their Children Virtue, as other Nations 
do Letters. Plato tells us, that the eldeſt Son in their 
Royal Succeſſion was thus brovght up; as ſoon as he was 
born he was delivered, not to Women, but to Eunuchs of 
the greateft Authority about their Kings for their Virtue, 
whoſe Charge it was to keep his Body healthful and in good 
Plight ; and after he came to ſeven Years of Age, toteach 
him to ride, and to go a hunting; when he arrived at 
fourteen, he was transferred into the Hands of four Men, 
the moſt noted of the Kingdom for Wiſdom, Juſtice, Tem- 
perance and Valour; of which Number the firſt was to 
inſtruct him in Religion, the ſecond to be always upright 
and ſincere, the third to ſubdue his Appetites and Deſires, 
and the fourth to deſpiſe all Danger. Tis a Thing wor- 
thy of very great Conſideration, that in that excellent, 
and, in Truth, for it's Perfection, prodigious Form of civil 
Government ſet down by Lycurgus, though ſolicitous of 
the Education of Children, as a thing of the greateſt Con- 
cern, and even in the very Seat of the Muſes, he ſhould 
make ſo little Mention of Learning; as if their generous 
Youths diſdaining all other Subjection, but that of Virtue 
only, ought to be ſupplied, inſtead of Tutors to read to 


them Arts and Sciences, with ſuch Maſters, as ſhould 


only inſtru them in Valour, Prudence and Juſtice. An 


he Tos * „— _ —_ 
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Example that Plato has followed in his Laws; the Manner 
of whoſe Diſcipline was to propound to them Queſtions 

upon the judgment of Men, and of their Actions; and 
if they commended or condemned this or that Perſon, or 
Fact, they were to give a Reaſon for ſo doing: By which 


Means, they at once ſharpened their Underſtanding, and | 


became fkillful in the Laws. Mandane, in Xenophon, aſking 
her Son Cyrus how he would do to learn Juſtice, and the 
other Virtues amongſt the Medes, having left all his Ma- 
ſters behind him in Perſia? He made Anſwer, that he had 
learned thoſe Things long ſince; that his Maſter had often 
made him a Judge of the Differences among his School- 
Fellows, and had one Day whip'd him for giving a wron: 
Sentence; and thus it was: A great Boy in the School, 
having a little ſhort Caſſock, by Force took a longer from 
another that was not ſo tall as he, and gave him his own 
in Exchange; whereupon I being appointed Judge of the 
— gave Judgment, that 1 thought it belt either 
of them ſnhould keep the Coat he had, for that they were 
both better fitted with that of one another, than with 
their own: Upon which, my Maſter told me I had done 
MI, in that I had only conſidered the Fitneſs and Decency 
of the Garments, whereas I ought to have conſidered the 
Juſtice of the Thing, which requires, that no one ſhould 
have any Thing forcibly taken from him that is his own. 
But it ſeems, poor Cyrus was whip'd for his Pains, as we 
are in our:Villages for forgetting the firſt Aoriſt of æνπ̃] . 
My Pedant muſt make me a very learned Oration, in genere 
demonſtrativo, before he can perſuade me, that his Sc od is 
like unto that. They knew how to go the readieſt Way to 
Work: And ſeeing chat Science, when moſt rightly applied 
and beſt underſtood, can do no more but teach us Prudence, 
moral Honeſty, and Reſolution ; they thought fit to initiate 
their Children with the Knowledge of Effects, and to in- 
ſtruct them, not by Hear-ſay and by Rote, but by the 
Experiment of Action, in lively forming and moulding 
them; not only by Words and Precepts, but chiefly 
Works and Examples; to the End, it might not be a 
Knowledge of the Mind only, but a Complexion and a 
Habit; and not an Acquiſition, hut a natural Poſſeſſion. 
One aſking, to this Purpoſe, Ageſilaus, what he thought 
moſt proper for Boys to learn? What they ought to do 


when 
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when they come to be Men, ſaid he. It is therefore no 
Wonder, if ſuch an Inſtitution has produc'd ſuch admirable 
Effects. They us'd to go, tis ſaid, in the other Cities of 
Greece, to enquire out Rhetoricians, Painters, and Muſick- 
maſters; but in Lacedæmon, Legiſlators, Magiſtrates, and 
Generals of Armies, at Athens they learn'd to ſpeak well, 
and here to do well; there to diſingage themſelves from a 
ſophiſtical Argument, and to unravel Syllogiſms ; here to 
evade the Baitsand Allurements of Pleaſure, and with a no- 
ble Courage and Reſolution to confute and conquer the Me- 
naces of Fortune and Death; thoſe cudgelFd their Brains a- 
bout Words, | theſe made it their Buſineſs to enquire into 
Things; there was an eternal Babble of the Tongue, here a 
continual Exerciſe of the Soul, And therefore it is nothing 
ſtrange, if, when Antipater demanded of them fifty Children 
for Hoſtages, they made Anſwer, quite contrary to what 
we ſhould do, That they would rather give him twice as 
many full grown Men, ſo much did they value the Loſs of 
their Country's Education. When Ageſilaus courted Te 
phon to ſend his Children to Sparta to be bred, It is not, ſaid 
he, there to learn Logick or Rhetorick, but to be inſtruct- 
ed fri the nobleſt of all Sciences, namely, the Science to 
obey and to command. It is very pleaſant to ſee Socrates, 
after his Manner, rallying Hippias, who- recounts to him 
what a World of Money he has got, eſpecially in certain 
little Villages of Sicigy, by teaching School, and that he 
got never a Penny at Sparta. What a ſottiſh and ſtupid 
| eople (ſays Socrates) are they, without Senſe or Under- 
1 ſtanding, that make no Account either of Grammar, or 
Poetry, and only buſy themſelves in ſtudying the Genealo- 
ö gies and Succeſſions of their Kings, the Foundations, Ri ſes, 
and Declenſions of States, and ſuch Tales of a Tub ! After 
which, having made Hippias particularly to acknowledge 
the Exceilency of their Form of publick Adminiſtration, 
and the Felicity and Virtue of their private Life, he 
leaves him to gueſs at the Concluſion he makes of the In- 
utilities of his pedantick Arts. Examples have demon- 
ſtrated unto us, that in military Affairs, and all others of 
the like active Nature, the Study of Sciences does more 
ſoften and enervate the Courages of Men, than any way 
fortify and incite them. The moſt potent Empire that 
at this Day appears to be in the whole World, is that of 
Vol. 1. M a the 
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the Turks, a People equally inclin'd to the Eſtimation of 
Arms, and the Contempt of Letters. I find Rome was 


more valiant before ſhe grew ſo learned; and the moſt 


' warlike Nations at this Time in Being, are the moſt 


ignorant ; of which the Scythians, Parthians, and the 
great Tamerlane, may ſerve for ſufficient Proof. When 
the Goths over-ran Greece, the only Thing that preſerv'd 
all the Libraries from the Fire, was, that ſome one 
poſſeſs'd them with an Opinion, that they were to leave 
this kind of Furniture entire to the Enemy, as being 


moſt proper to divert them from the Exerciſe of Arms, 


and to fix them to a lazy and ſedentary Life. When our 
King Charles the Eighth, almoſt without ſtriking a Blow, 
ſaw himſelf poſſeſs'd of the Kingdom of Naples, and a 
conſiderable Part of Tuſcany, the Nobility about him at- 
tributed this unexpected Facility of Conqueſt to this, 
that the Princes and Nobles of ial; more ſtudied to ren- 


der themſelves ingenious and learned, than vigorous and 
- warlike. _ | . 


"CHA P. XXV. 


Of the Education of Children. To Madam Dia- | 


na of Foix, Counteſs of Gurſon. 


TY Never yet {aw that Father, but, let his Son be never ſo 

decrepid or deform'd, would notwithſtanding own him : 
Nevertheleſs, if he were not totally beſotted, and blinded 
with his paternal Affection, that he did not well enough 
diſcern his Defects: Notwithſtanding all Defaults, he is 
ſtill his. Juſt ſo do I, I ſee better than any other, that all 
I write are but the idle Whimſies of a Man that has only 
nibbled upon the outward Cruſt of Science in his Nonage, 
and only retain'd a general and formleſs Image of them, 
who has got a little Batch of every Thing, and nothing of 
the whole la node de France; For I know in general, that 
there is ſuch a Thing as Phyſick, a Knowledge in the Laws, 
four Parts in Mathematicks, and, in Part, what all theſe 
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aim and point at; and peradventure I yet know farther, 
what Sciences in general pretend unto, in order to the Ser- 
vices of human Life ; but to dive farther than that, and to 
have cudgell'd my Brains in the Study of 4ri/otle, the Mo- 
narch of all modern Learning; or particularly addicted my- 
ſelf to any one Science, I have never done it; neither is 
there any one Art of which I am able to draw the firſt Line- 
aments and dead Colour; inſomuch that there is not a Boy 
of the loweſt Form in a School; that may not pretend to be 
wiſer than I, who am not able to poſe him in his firſt Leſ- 
ſon, which, if I am atany Time forc'd upon, I am neceſſi- 
tated in my own Defence to aſk him ſome univerſal Queſti- 
ons, ſuch as may ſerve to try kis natural Underſtanding ; a 
Leffon as ftrange and unknown to him, as his 1s to me. I 
never ſeriouſly ſettled myſelf to the Reading of any Book 
of ſolid Learning, but Platarch and Seneca; and there, like 
the Danaides, I eternally fill, and it as conſtantly runs out; 
ſomething of which drops upon this Paper, but very little 
or nothing ſtays behind. Hiſtory is my Delight, as to Mat- 
ter of Reading, or elſe Poetry, for which I have, I confeſs, 
a particular Kindneſs and Eſteem : For, as Cieantbes ſaid; 
as the Voice, forc'd through the narrow Paſſage of a Trum- 
pet, comes out more forceable and ſhrill; ſo, methinks, a 
Sentence, couch'd in the Harmony of Verſe, darts more 
briſkly upon the Underſtanding, and ftrikes both my Ear 


and Apprehenſion with a ſmarterand more pleaſing Power. 


As to the natural Parts J have, of which this is the Eſſay, I 
find them to bow under the Burthen; my Fancy and judg- 
ment do but grope in the Dark, trip and ftumble in their 
Way, and when I have gone as far as I can, I diſeover ſtill 
a new and greater Extent of Land before me, but with trou- 
bled and imperfect Sight, and wrapt up in Clouds, that Iam 
not able to penetrate. And taking upon me to write indif- 
ferently of whatever comes into my Head, and therein 
making Uſe of nothing but my own proper and natural 
Force and Ammunition, if J happen'd, as I often do, acci- 
dentally to meet in any good Author, the ſamie Heads and 
common-Places upon which I have attempted to write, (as 
I did but a little before in P/utarch's Diſcourſe of the Force 
of Imagination) to ſee myſelf ſo weak and ſo forlorn, fo 
heavy and ſo flat, in Compariſon of thoſe better Writers, 1 
at once pity and deſpiſe myſelf. Yet do I flatter and pleaſe 
M 2 myſelf 
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myſelf with this, that my Opinions have often the Honour 
and good Fortune to jump with theirs, and that I follow in 
the ſame Paths, though at a very great Diſtance; I am far- 
ther ſatisfied to find, that I have a Quality, which every 
one 1s not bleſt withal, which is, to diſcern the vaſt Differ- 
ence betwixt them and me; and notwithſtanding all that, 
ſuffer my own Inventions, low and contemptible as they 
are, to run on in their Career, without mending or plaiſter- 
ing up the Defects that this Compariſon has laid open to 
my own View; and in plain Truth, a Man had need of a 
good ſtrong Back to keep Pace with theſe People. The in- 
diſcreet Scribblers of our Times, who amongſt their labori- 
ous Nothings, inſert whole Sections, Paragraphs, and Pages, 
out of ancient Authors, with a Defign by that Means to il- 
Juſtrate their own Writings, do quite contrary ; for this in- 
finite Diſſimilitude of Ornaments renders the Complexions 
of their own Compoſitions ſo pale, ſallow, and deform'd, 
that they loſe much more than they get. The Philoſophers, 
Chryſippus and Epicurus, were, in this, of two quite contrary 
 Humours ; for the firſt did not only in his Books mix the 
Paſſages and Sayings of other Authors, but entire Pieces, 
and in one the whole Medea of Euripides; which gave Apol- 
fodorus Occaſion to ſay, That ſhould a Man pick out of his 
Writings all that was none of his, he would leave him no- 
thing but blank Paper : Whereas the latter, quite contrary, 
in three hundred Volumes that he left behind him, has not 
ſo much as one Quotation. I happened the other Day up- 
on this Piece of Fortune; I was reading a French Book, 
where after I had a long Time run dreaming over a great 
many Words, ſo dull, ſo inſipid, ſo void of all Wit, or 
common Senſe, that indeed they were only Words ; after 
a long and tedious Travel, I came at laſt to meet with a 
Piece that was lofty, rich, and elevated to the very Clouds ; 
of which, had I found either the Declivity eaſy, or the 
Aſcent acceſſible, there had been ſome Excuſe ; but it was 
ſo perpendicular a Precipice, and ſo wholly cut off from the 
reſt of the Work, that by the firſt Words I found myſelf 
flying into the other World, and from thence diſcover'd 
the Vale from whence I came ſo deep and low, that I had 
never ſince the Heart to deſcend into it any more. If I 
ſhould ſet out my Diſcourſes with ſuch rich Spoils as theſe, 
the Plagiary would be too manifeſt in his own r wy 
bs 5 I 
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I ſhould too much diſcover the Imperfection of my own 
Writing. To reprehend the Fault in others, that J am guil- 
ty of myſelf, appears to me no more unreaſonable, than to 

condemn, as I often do, thoſe of others in myſelf. They are 
to be every where reprov'd, and ought to have no Sanctuary 
allow'd them. I know very well how imprudently I my- 
ſelf at every Turn attempt to equal myſelf to my Thefts, 
and to make my Stile go Hand in Hand with them, not 
without a temerarious Hope of deceiving the Eyes of my 
Reader from diſcerning the Difference; but withal, it is as 
much by the Benefit of my Application, that I hope to do 
it, as by that of my Invention, or any Force of my own. 
Beſides, I do not offer to contend with the whole Body of 
theſe Champions, nor Hand to Hand with any one of 
them, *tis only by Slights and little light Skirmiſnes that T 
engage them; I do not grapple with them, but try their 
Strength only, and never engage ſo far as I make a 
Shew to do; and if I could hold them in Play, I were a 
brave Fellow; for I never attack them, but where they are 
moſt ſinewy and ſtrong. To cover a Man's ſelf (as I have 
ſeen ſome do) with another Man's Arms, ſo as not to diſco- 
ver ſo much as their Fingers Ends; to carry on a Deſign (as 
it is not hard for a Man that has any Thing of a Scholar in 
him, in an ordinary Subject to do) under old Inventions, 
patcht up here and there with his own Trumpery : And 
then to endeavour to conceal the Theft, and to make it paſs 
for his own, is firſt Injuſtice, and Meanneſs of Spirit in 
Whoever does it, who having nothing in them of their 
own fit to procure them a Reputation, endeavour to do it 
by attempting to impoſe Things upon the World in their 
own Name, which they have really no Manner of Title 
to; and then a ridiculous Folly to content themſelves with 
acquiring the ignorant Approbation of theVulgar by ſuch 
a pitiful Cheat, at the Price, at the ſame Time, of diſcover- 
ing their Inſufficiency to Men of Underſtanding, who will 
ſoon {ſmell out, and trace them in thoſe borrow'd Allegories, 
and from whom alone they are to expect a legitimate Ap- 
plauſe. For my own Part, there is nothing I would not 
ſooner do than that, neither have I ſaid ſo much of others, 
but to get a better Opportunity to excuſe myſelf: Neither 
in this do I in the leaſt Glance at the Compoſers of Canto, 
who declare themſelves for ſuch ; of which Sortof Writers, 
M 3 I have 
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Hand in your Marriage, I have a Sort of particular Right 
and Intereſt in the Greatneſs and Proſperity of the Hue t 
mall proceed from it; beſides, as you have been ſo long in 


Thave in my Time known many very ingenious, and have 
their Rhapſodies in very great Eſteem, and particularly one, 
under the Name of Capilulus, befides the Ancients. Theſe 


are really Men of Wit, and that make it appear they are ſo, 


both by that and other Ways of Writing ; as for Example, 
Lipfus, in that learned and laborious Contexture of his Po- 
Jlitieks. But, be it how it will, and how inconſiderable ſo- 
ever theſe Eſſays of mine may be, I will ingenuouſly confeſs, 
T never intended to conceal them, no more than my old 


bald griſled Picture before them, where the Graver has 


not preſented you with a perfect Face, but the Reſemblance 
of mine. And theſe alſo are but my own particular Opini- 
ons and Fancies, and ] deliver them for no other, but only 
what J myſelf believe, and not for what is really to be be- 
liev'd, Neither have I any other End in this Writing, but 
only to diſcover myſelf, who alſo ſhall peradventure be an- 
other Thing To-morrow, if I chance to meet any Book or 
Friend, to convince me in the mean Time. I have no Au- 
thority to be believ u, neither do] deſire it, being too con- 
ſcious of my own Inerudition to be able to inſtruct others. 

A Friend of mine then, having read the precedent Chap- 
ter the other Day, told me, that I ſhould have inſiſted a lit- 
tle longer upon the Education of Children; and have ex- 


tended my Diſcourſe upon ſo neceſſary a Point: Which, 


How fit I am to do, let my Friends flatter me if they pleaſe, 
J have in the mean Time no ſuch Opinion of my own Ta- 
lent, as to promiſe myſelf any very good Succeſs from my 
Epdeayour ; but Madam) were my Abilities equal to the 


Subject, I could not poſſibly employ them better than in 


preſenting my beſt Inſtructions to the little Gentleman, 


whoſe happy Birth you ſhortly expect, and your Friends are 


2 


n daily Hopes of; for, Madam, you are too generous to 
begin otherwiſe than with a Male : Having had fo great a 


at 


Poſſeſſion of the beſt of my Wiſhes and Services, I am 


oblig'd to deſire and contribute to the Honour and Ad van- 


tage of every Thing that concerns you. But, in Truth, all 


T underſtand as to that Particular, is only this, that the 
greateſt and moſt important Difficulty of human Science is 
_ The Education of Children, For as in Agriculture, the 


Huſbandry 
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Huſbandry that is to precede Planting, as alſo planting its 
ſelf, is certain, plain, eaſy, and very well known; but af- 
ter that which is planted comes to take Root, to ſpread, and 
ſhoot up, there is a great deal more to be done, more Art 
to be us'd, more Care to be taken, and much more Diffi- 
culty to cultivate and bring it to Perfection: So it is with 
Men; it is no hard Matter to get Children; but after they 
are born, then begins the Trouble, Solicitude and Care, 
virtuouſly to train, principle, and bring them up. The 
Symptoms of their Inclinations in that young and tender 
Age are ſo obſcure, and the Promiſes ſo uncertain and falla- 
cious, that it is very hard to eſtabliſh any ſolid Judgment 
or Conjecture upon them. As Simon, for Example, and 
Themiftocles, and a thouſand others, who have very much 
deceiv'd the little Expectation the World had of them: 
Bears Cubs, and Bitches Puppies, do truly, and indeed 
diſcover their natural Inclination ; but Men, ſo ſoon as ever 
grown up, immediately applying themſelves to certain Ha- 
bits, engaging themſelves in certain Opinions, and conform- 
ing themſelves to particular Laws and Cuſtoms, do eafily 
change, or at leaſt diſguiſe their true and real Diſpoſition, 
And yet it is hard to force the Propenſity of Nature; 
whence it comes to paſs, that for not having choſen the 
right Courſe, a Man often takes very great Pains, and con- 
ſumes great Part of his Age in training up Children ta 
Things, for which, by their natural Averſion, they are to- 
tally anfit. In this Difficulty, nevertheleſs, I am clearly of 
Opinion, that they ought to be'elemented in the beſt and 
moſt advantageous Studies, without taking too much Notice 
of, or being too ſuperſtitious in thoſe light Prognoſticks they 
give of themſelves in their tender Years ; to which Plato, in 
his Republick, gives, methinks, too much Authority. But, 
Madam, Science is doubtleſs a very great Ornament, and a 
Thing of marvellous Uſe, eſpecially in Perſons rais'd to 
that Degree of Fortune in what you are placed; and in 
Truth, in Perſons of mean and low Condition, cannot per- 
form it's true and genuine Office, being naturally more 
prompt to aſſiſt in the Conduct of War, in the Government 
of Armies and Provinces, and in negotiating the Leagues 
and Friendſhips of Princes and foreign Nations, than in 
forming a Syllogiſm in Logick, in pleading a Proceſs in Law 
or in preſcribing a Doſe of Pills in Phyſick. Wherefore, 
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Madam, believing you will not omit this ſo neceſſary Em- 


belliſhment in the Education of your Poſterity, yourſelf 


having taſted the Fuits of it, and being of a learned Ex- 
traction (for we yet have theWritings of the ancient Counts 


of Foix, from whom my Lord your Huſband, and yourſelf 
are both of you deſcended, and Monſieur de Candale, your 
Uncle, does every Day oblige the World with others, which 
will extend the Knowledge of this Quality in your Family 
to many ſucceeding Ages) I will, upon this Occaſion, pre- 
ſume to acquaint your Ladyſhip with one particular Fancy 
of my own, contrary to the common Method, which like- 
wiſe 1s all I am able to contribute to your Service in this 
Affair. The Charge of the Tutor or Governor you ſhall 
provide for your Son, upon the Choice of whom depends 
the whole Succeſs of his Education, has ſeveral other great 
and conſiderable Parts and Duties requir'd in ſo important 
a Truſt, beſides that of which I am about to ſpeak, which 


| however I ſhall not mention, as being unable to add any 


Thing of Moment to the common Rules, that every one 
who is qualified for a Governor is perfect in: And alſo in 
this, wherein I take upon me to adviſe, he may follow it 
ſo far only as it ſhall appear rational and conducing to the 
End, at which he aims and intends, ? 

For a Boy of Quality then, who pretends to Letters not 
upon the Account of Profit, (for ſo mean an Object as that 
15 unworthy of the Grace and Favcur of the Muſes; and 
moreover, in that a Man directs his Service to, and pro- 
feſſes to depend upon others) nor ſo much for outward Or- 
nament, as for his own proper and peculiar Uſe, and to 
furniſh and enrich himſelf within, having rather a Defire 
to go out an accompliſhed Cavalier, and a fine Gentleman, 
than a mere Scholar and a learned Man ; for ſuch a one, 
IT fay, T would alſo have his Friends ſolic itous to find him out 
a Tutor, who has rather an elegant than a learned Head, 
and both, if ſuch a Perſon can be found; but however, to 
prefer his Manners and his judgment betore his Reading, 
and that this Man ſhould pur ſue the Exerciſe of his Charge 
after a new Method. Tis the Cuſtom of School-Maſters, 
to be eternally thuncring in their Pupils Ears, as they 
were pouring into a Funnel, whilſt their Buſineſs is only 
to repeat what the other have ſaid before: Now, I would 
haye a Tutor to correct this Error, and that at the very 
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firſt, he ſhould according to the Capacity he has to deal 
with, put it to the Teſt, permitting his Pupil himſelf to 
taſte and reliſh Things, and of himſelf to chooſe and 
diſcern them, ſometimes opening 'the Way to him, and 
ſometimes making him to break the Ice himſelf; that is, 
I would'not have him alone to invent and ſpeak, but that 
he ſhould alſo hear his Pupil ſpeak in Turn. Socrates, and 
fince him Arcęſilaus, made firſt their Scholars ſpeak, and 


then ſpoke to them. Obe/t plerumgue iis qui diſcere wolunt, 


authoritas eorum qui docent * ; The Authority of thoſe who 
teach, is very oft an Impediment to thoſe who defire to 
learn. It is good to make him like a young Horſe trot 
before him, that he may judge of his going, and how much 
he is to abate of his own Speed, to accommodate himſelf to 
the Vigour and Capacity of the other. For Want of which 
due Proportion, we ſpoil all; which alſo to know how 
to adjuit, and to keep within an exact and due Mea- 
ſure, is one of the hardeſt Things I know in the educating 
Youth, and an Effect of a judicious and well tempered 
Soul, to know how to condeſcend to his Puerile Motions, 
and to govern and direct them. I walk firmer and more 
ſecure up Hill than down, and ſuch as according to our 
common Way of Teaching undertake, with one and the 
ſame Leſſon, and the ſame Meaſure of Direction, to in- 
ſtruct ſeveral Boys of ſo differing and unequal Capacities, 
are infinitely miſtaken in their Method ; and at this Rate, 
*ris no Wonder, if in a Multitude of Scholars, there are 
not found above two or three who bring away any good 
Account of their Time and Diſcipline. Let the Maſter 
not only examine him about the grammatical Conſtruction 
of the bare Words of his Leſſon, but of the Senſe and 
Meaning of them, and let him judge of the Profit he has 
made, not by the Teſtimony of his Memory, but by that of 
his Underſtanding. Let him make him put what he hath 
learned into an hundred ſeyeral Forms, and accommodate 
it to ſo many ſeveral Subjects, to ſee if he yet rightly com- 
prehend it, and had made it his own ; taking Inſtruction 
by his Progreſs from the Inſtitutiens of Plato. Tis a Sign 
of Crudity and Indigeſtion to vomit up what we eat inthe 
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ſame Condition it was ſwallowed down, and the Stomach 
has not performed it's Office, unleſs it hath altered the Form 
and Condition of what was committed to it to concoct: So 
our Minds work only upon Truſt, being bound and com- 
pelled to follow the Appetite of another's Fancy, enſlaved 
and captivated under the Authority of another's Inſtruction, 
we have been ſo ſubjected to the Tramel, that we have no 
free nor natural Pace of our own, our own Vigour and 
Liberty is extin& and gone. Nunguam tutelæ fur funt* ; 
They are newer in Wardſhip, and never Ieft to their own 
Tuition. I was privately at Pi/a carried to ſee a very 
honeſt Man, but ſo great an Ariſlotelian, that his moſt uſual 
Theſis was, That the Touch-flone and Square of all folid Ima-_ 
gination, and of the Truth, <vas an abſolute Conformity to 
Ariſtotle's Doctrine; and that all b:/ides was nothing but Ina- 


nity and Chimæra; for that he had ſeen all, and ſaid all. 


* 


A Poſition, that for having been a little too injuriouſly and 
maliciouſly interpreted, brought him firſt into, and after- 
wards long kept him in great Trouble in the Inquiſition at 
Rome. Let him, make him examine, and thoroughly fift 
every thing reads, and lodge nothing in his Fancy upon 
fimple Authority, and upon Truſt. Ariftotle's Principles 
will then be no more Principles to him, than thoſe of Epi- 
curus and the Szoicks : Only let this Diverfity of Opinions 
be propounded to, and laid before him, he will himſelf 
chooſe, if he be able; if not, he will remain in doubt, 


Che non menche ſaper dubiar m aggrada f. 
I love ſometimes to doubt, as well as know. 


For if he embrace the Opinions of Xenophon and Plate, 
by maintaining them, they will no more be theirs, but 
become his own. Who follows another, follows nothing, 

finds nothing, nay is inquiſitive after nothing. Non ſumus 
fub Rege, fabi quiſque je vindicet; Let him at leaſt know, 
that be knows. It will be neceſſary that he imbibe 
their Knowledge, not that he be corrupted with their Pre- 
cepts; and no matter if he forgets where he had his Learn- 
ing provided he knows how to apply it to his own Ule ; 
Truth and Reaſon are common to every one, and are no 
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more his who ſpoke them firſt, than his who ſpake them 
after. Tis no more according to Plato, than according to 
me, ſince both he and I equally ſee and underſtand them. 
Bees cull their ſeveral Sweets from this Flower, and that 

Bloſſom, here and there where they find them, but them- 
ſelves after make the Honey, which 1s all, and purely 
their own, and no more Thime and Marjoram : So the 
ſeveral Fragments he borrows from others, he will tranſ- 
form and ſhuffle together to compile a Work that ſhall be 
abſolutely his own ; that is to ſay, his Judgment, his 
Inſtruction, Labour, and Study, tend to nothing elſe but 
to incline, and make him capable ſo to do. He is not 

' obliged to diſcover whence he had his Ammunition, but 
only to produce what he has himſelf compoſed. Men 
that live upon Rapine, and borrowing, expoſe their Pur- 
chaſes and Buildings to every one's Knowledge and View; 
but do not proclaim how they came by the Money. We 
do not ſee the Fees and Perquiſites belonging to the Func- 
tion and Offices of a Gentleman of the long Robe; but 
we ſee the noble Alliances wherewith he fortifies himſelf 
and his Family, and the Titles and Honours he has ob- 
tained for him and his. No Man divulges his Revenue; 
or at leaſt which Way it comes in; but every one publiſhes 
his Purchaſes, and is content the World ſhould know his 
good Condition. The Advantages of our Study are to be- 
come better and wiſer. *Tis (ſays Epicharmus) the Under- 
ſtanding that ſees and hears, tis the Underſtanding that 
improves every thing, that orders every thing, and that 
acts, rules, and reins : All other Faculties are blind and 
deaf, and without Soul ; and certainly, we render it timo- 
rous and ſervile, in not allowing it the Liberty and Privilege 
to do any thing of itſelf, Who ever aſked his Pupil what 
he thought of Grammar and Rhetorick, or of ſuch and 
ſuch a Sentence of Cicero? Our Maſters dart and flick 
them full feathered in our Memories, and there eftabliſh 
them like Oracles, of which the very Letters and Syllables 
are of the Subſtance of the Thing. To know by rote, is 
no Knowledge, and ſignifies no more but only to retain 
what one has intruſted to his Memory. That which a Man 
rightly knows and underſtands, he is the free Diſpoſer of at 
h is own full Liberty, without anyRegard to the Author from 
whence he had it, or fumbling over the Leaves of his Book. 
N ; A mere 
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for the Faults they commit, nor ſuffer them to be brovght 
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A mere bookiſh Learning is both troubleſom and ungrate- 
ful ; and though it may ſerve for ſome Kind of Ornament, 
What true Phj. there is yet no Foundation for 2 


ſtructurę to be built upon it, according 
D ee pinion of Plato, who ſays, that 


eln Conſtancy, Faith, and Sincerity, are 


the true Philoſophy, and the other Sciences, that are di- 


rected to other Ends, to be adulterate and falſe. I could 
with, that Paluel or Pompey, the two famous Dancing- 
Maſters of my Time, could have taught us to cut Capers, 
by only ſeeing them do it, without ſtirring from our Places, 
as theſe Men pretend to inform the Underſtandings, with- 
out ever ſetting them to work ; or that we could learn to 


| ride, handle a Pike, touch a Lute, or fing, without the 


Trouble of Practice, as theſe attempt to make us judge, and 
ſpeak well, without exerciſing us in Judging and Speaking. 
Now in this Initiation of our Studies, and in the Progreſs 
of them, whatſoever preſents itſelf before us, is Book ſuf- 
ficient : An arch or waggiſh Trick of a Page, a ſottiſi Mi- 
ſtake of a Servant, or a Jeſt at the Table, are ſo.many new 
Subjects. And for this very Reaſon, Converſation with 
Men is of very great Uſe, and Travel into foreign Countries 
of ſingular Advantage; not to bring back (as moſt of our 
young Monſieurs do) an Account only of how many Paces 
Santa Ratonda is in Circuit; or of the Richneſs of S7gniora 
Zivia's Attire; or, as ſome others, how much Nero's Face, 
in a Statue in ſuch an old Ruin, is longer and broader than 
that made for him at ſuch another Place : But to be able 

Chiefly to give an Account of the Humours, Manners, 
Cuſtoms and Laws of thoſe Nations where he has been, 
And, that we may whet and ſharpen our Wits, by rub- 
bing them upon thoſe of cthers, I would that a-Boy ſhould 
be = abroad very young (and principally to kill two Birds 
with one Stone) into thoſe neighbouring Nations whoſe 
Language is moſt differing from our own, and to which, 


c it be not formed betimes, the Tongue will be grown too 


ſtiff to bend. And alſo tis the general Opinion of all, that 
a Child ſhould not be brought up in his Mother's Lap. Mo- 
thers are too tender, and their natural Affection is apt to 
make the moſt diſcreet of them all ſo over- fond, that they 
can neither find in their Hearts to give them due Correction 
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up in thoſe Hardſhips and Hazards e to be. They 
would not endure to ſee them return all | 
Duſt and Sweat from their Exerciſe, to 2 of 9 7 

RS . | $ pernicious to 
drink cold Drink when they are hot, 2 
nor ſee them mount an unruly Horſe, : 
nor take a File in Hand againſt a rude Fencer, or ſo much 
as to diſcharge a Carbine : And yet there is no Remedy; 
whoever will breed a Boy to be good for any Thing when 
he comes to be a Man, muſt by no Means ſpare him, even 
when ſo young, and muſt very often tranſgreſs the Rules 


of Phyſick: 


Vitamque ab dio, & trepides agat 


In rebus *. 


He muſt ſharp Cold and ſcorching Heat deſpiſe, 
And moſt tempt Danger, where moſt Danger lyes. 


It is not enough to fortify his Soul, you are alſo to make 


his Sinews ſtrong; for the Soul will be oppreſt, if not aſſiſted 


by the Members, and would have too hard a Taſk to diſ- 
charge two Offices alone. I know very well, to my Coſt, 
how much mine groans under the Burthen, for being ac- 
commodated with a Body ſo tender and indifpoſed, as eter- 
nally leans and preſſes upon her; and often in my Reading 
perceive, that our Maſters, in their Writings, make Ex- 


amples paſs for Magnanimity and Fortitude of Mind, which 
really is rather Toughneſs of Skin and Hardneſs of Bones; 


for I have ſeen Men, Women, and Children, naturally 


born of ſo hard and inſenſible a Conſtitution of Body, that 


a found Cudgelling has been leſs to them, than a Flirt with 
a Finger would have been to me, and that would neither 
cry out, wince, nor quitch for a'good ſwinging Beating ; 
and whenWreſtlers counterfeit thePhiloſophers in Patience, 
tis rather Strength of Nerves than Stoutneſs of Heart. Now 
to be inured to undergo Labour, is to be accuſtomed to en- 
dure Grief. Labor callum obducit dolorif : Labour" ſupplies 


| Grief with a certain Callus, that defends it from the Blow." A 
Boy is to be gnured to the Toil and Vehemency of Exerciſe, 


to train him up to the Pain and Suffering of Diſlocations, 
Colicks, Cauteries, and even Impriſonment, and the Rack 
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itſelf, for he may come, by Misfortune, to be reduced to the 
worſt of theſe, which (as this World goes) is ſometimes in- 
flicted on the Good, as well as the Bad. As for Proof, in 
our preſent Civil War, whoever draws his Sword againſt the 
Laws, threatens all honeſt Men with the Whip and the Hal- 
ter. And moreover, by living at home, the Authority of 
this Governor, which ought to be ſovereign over the Boy he 
has received into his Charge, is often check'd, interrupted, 
and hindred by the Preſence of Parents; to which may 
alſo be added, that the Reſpect the whole Family pay him, 
as their Maſter's Son, and the Knowledge he has of the 
Eftate and Greatneſs he is heir to, are, in my Opinion, no 
ſmall Inconveniencies in theſe tender Years. And yet even 
in this converſing with Men I ſpoke of but now, I have 
obſerved this Vice, That inſtead of gathering Obſervations 
from others, we make it our whole Buſineſs to lay ourſelves 
open to them, and are more concerned how to expoſe and 
ſet out our own Commodities, than how to encreaſe our 
Stock by acquiring new. Silence therefore and Modeſty 
are very advantageous Qualities in Converſation: And one 
ſhould therefore train up this Boy to be ſparing, and a good 
Huſband of his Talent of Underſtanding, when-once ac- 
quired; and to forbear taking Exceptions at, or reproving 
every idle Saying, or ridiculous Story, ſpoke or told in his 
Preſence ; for it is a Rudeneſs to controvert every Thing 
that is not agreeable to our own Palate, Let him be ſatiſ- 
fied with correcting himſelf, and not ſeem to condemn 
every Thing in another he would not do himſelf, nor diſ- 
pute againſt common Cuſtoms. Let' him be wiſe without 
Arrogancy, without Envy, Let him avoid theſe vain and 
uncivil Images of Authority, this childiſh Ambition of 
Coveting to appear better bred and more accompliſhed than 
he really will by ſuch Carriage diſcover himſelf to be, and 
as if Opportunities of interrupting and reprehending were 
not to be omitted, to defire from thence to derive the Re- 
putation of ſomething more than ordinary; for, as it be- 
comes none but great Poets to make Uſe of the poetical 
Licence, allowed only to thoſe of celebrated Art; it is alſo 
intolerable, that any but Men of great and illuftrious Souls 
ſhould be priviledged above the Authority of Cuſtom; S- 
quid. Socrates, & Ariflippus contra morem, & conſuetudinem 
fecerunt, idem fibi ne arbitratur licere : magis enim ith, & 


divinis 
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divinis bonis hanc licentiam afſequebantur *, If Socrates and 
Ariſtippus have tranſgrefſed the Rules of Cuſtom, let him 
not imagine that he is licenſed to do the ſame 3 for it was by 
great and ſovereign Virtues that they obtained this Privi- 
ledge. Let him be inſtructed not to engage in Diſcourſe, 
or diſpute but with a Champion worthy of him, and even 
there, not to make Uſe of all the little Fallacies and Subtle- 
ties that are pat for his Purpoſe; but only ſuch as may beſt 
ſerve him upon that Occaſion. Let him be taught to be 
curious in the Election and Choice of his Reaſons, to abo- 
minate Impertinence, and conſequently, to affect Brevity z 
but above all, let him be leſſoned toacquieſce and ſubmit to 
Truth*as ſoon as ever he ſhall diſcover it, whether in his 
Opponent's Argument, or upon better Conſideration of his 
own; for he ſhall never be preferred to the Chair for a 
mere Clatter of Words and Syllogiſms, and is no farther 
engaged to any Argument whatever, than as he ſhall in his 
own ee. approve it: Nor yet is Arguing a Trade, 
where the Liberty of Recantation, and getting off upon 
better Thoughts are to be ſold for ready Money. Negue ut 
omnia, que preſeripta & imperata ſint, defendat, neceſſitate 
ulla cogitur I: Neither is there any Neceſſity or Obligation 
upon him at all, that be. ſhould defend all Things that are 
recommended to and enjoined him. If his Governor be of 
my Humour, he will form his Will to be a very good and 
loyal Subject to his Prince, very affectionate to his Perſon, 
and very ſtout in his Quarrel; but withal, he will cool in 
him the Deſire of having any other Tie to his Service, 
than merely a publick Duty; becauſe, beſides ſeveral other 
Inconveniencies, that are very inconſiſtent with the honeſt: 
Liberty every honeſt Man oughtto have, a Man's Judgment 
being bribed and pre- poſſeſſed by theſe particular Obliga - 
tions and Favours, is either blinded and leſs free to exerciſe 
it's Function, or ſhall be e either with Ingratitude 

My or Indiſcretion. A Man that is purely a 

Pp dence up Courtier, can neither have SOD Wit 
FEET . peak or think otherwiſe than favoura- 
bly and well of a Maſter, who, amongſt ſo many Millions: 
of other Subjects has pick'd out him with his own Hand to 
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nouriſh and advance him. This Favour, and the Profit 
flowing from it, muſt needs, and not without ſome Shew of 
Reaſon, corrupt his Underſtanding, and deprive him of the 
Freedom of Speaking : And alſo we commonly ſee theſe 
People ſpeak in another Kind of Phraſe than is ordinarily 
ſpoken by others of the ſame Nation, though what they ſay 
in that courtly Language, is not much to be believed in 
ſuch Caſes. Let his Conſcience and Virtue be eminently 
manifeſt in his Speaking, and have only Reaſon for their 
Guide. Make him underſtand, that to acknowledge the 
Error he ſhould diſcover in his own Argument, though only 
found out by himſelf, is an Effect of Judgment and Sincerity, 
which are the principal Things he is to ſeek after. That 
Obſtinacy and Contention are common Qualities, moſt 
appearing in and beſt becoming a mean and illiterate Soul. 
That to recolle&, and to correct himſelf, and to forſake 
an unjuſt Argument in the Height and Heat of Diſpute, 
are great and philoſophical Qualities. Let him be ad- 
viſed, being in Company, to have his Eye and Ear in every 
Corner of the Room ; for I find that the Places of greateſt 
Honour are commonly poſſeſt by Men that have leaft 


in them, and that the greateſt Fortunes are not always 


accompanied with the ableſt Parts. J have been preſent, 
when, whilſt they at the upper End of the Chamber have 
been only commending the Beauty of the Arras, or the 
Flavour of the Wine, many Things that have been very 
finely ſaid, have been loſt and thrown away at the lower 
End of the Table. Let him examine every Man's Talent, 
a Peaſant, a Bricklayer, or a Paſſenger ; a Man may learn 
ſomething from every one of theſe in their ſeveral Capaci- 
ties, and ſomething will be picked out of their Diſcourſe, ' 
whereof ſomeUſe may be made at one time or another; nay, 
even the Folly and Impertinence of others will contribute to 
his Inſtruction. By obſerving the Graces and Faſhions of 
all he ſees, he will create to himſelf an Emulation of the 
Good, and a Contempt of the Bad. Let an honeſt Curioficy 
be ſuggeſted to his Fancy of being inquiſitive after every 
thing, and whatever there is of fingular and rare near the 
Place where he ſhall reſide, let him go and ſee it; a fine 


Houſe, a delicate Fountain, an eminent Man, the Place 


where a Battle has been anciently fought, and the Paſſages 
of Cæſar and Charlemain, a * 
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Quæ Tellus fit lenta gelu, quæ putris ab ein, 


Ventus in Italiam quis bene vela ferat *. | 


What Countries to the Bear objected lye, a 
What with the Dog-ftar Heats are parch'd and dry, 
And what Wind faireſt ſerves for Tach. 78 


Let him enquire into the Manners, Revenues, and 
Alliances of Princes, Things in themſelves very pleaſant 
- tolearn, and very uſeful to know. In thus converſing with 
Men, I mean, and principally, thoſe who only live in the 
Records of Hiſtory ; he ſhall, by Reading thoſe Books, 
converſe with thoſe great and heroick Souls of former and 
better Ages. Tis an idle and vain Study, I confeſs, to 
thoſe who make it ſo, by doing it after a negligent Manner, 
but to thoſe who do it with Care and Obſervation,” tis a 
Study of ineftimable Fruit and Value; and the only: one, 
as Plato reports, the Lacedemonians reſerved to themſelves. 
What Profit ſhall he not reap as to the Buſineſs of Men, 
by Reading the Lives of Plutarch? But withal, let my 
Governor remember to what End his: Inſtructions are 
principally directed, and that he do not ſo much imprint 
in his Pupil's Memory the Date of the Ruin of Car- 
_ thage, as the Manners of Hannigal and Scipio; nor ſo 
much where Marcellus died, as why it was unworthy of 
his Duty that he died there. That he do not teach him 
ſo much the narrative Part, as the Buſineſs of Hiſtory. 
The Reading of which, in my Opinion, is a Thing which 
of all others we apply ourſelves unto with the moſt differing 
and uncertain Meaſures. I have read an hundred Things in 
Livy, that another has not, or not taken Notice of at leaſt; 
and Plutarch has read an hundred more than ever I could 
find, or than peradventure that Author ever writ. To 
ſome it is merely a Grammar- Study; to others, the very 
Anatomy of Philoſophy; by which the moſt ſecret and 
abſtruſe Parts of our human Nature are penetrated into. 
There are in Plutarch many long Diſcourſes ſ very worthy 
to be carefully read and obſerved, for he is, in my Opinion, 
of all other, the greateſt Maſter in that Kind of Writing; 
but withal, there are a thouſand others which he has only 
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touched and glanced upon, where he only points with 
his Finger to direct us which Way we may go if we will, 
and contents himſelf ſometimes with only giving one briſk 
Hit in the niceſt Article of the Queſtion, from whence we 
are to grope out the reſt ; as for Example, where he ſays, 
That the Inhabitants of Aſia came to be Vaſſals to one only, for 
not having been alls ta pronounce one Syllable, which is 
No. Which Saying of his gave perhaps Matter and Occa- 
fion to Boetins to write his Voluntary Seruvitude. Even this, 
but to ſee him pick out a light Action in a Man's Life, or 
-a Word, that does not ſeem to be of any ſuch Importance, 
is itſelf a whole Diſcourſe. Tis to our Prejudice that 
Men of Underſtanding ſhould ſo immoderately affe& Bre- 
vity ; no Doubt but their Reputation is the better by it: 
But in the mean Time we are the worſe. Plutarch had 
rather we fhould: applaud his Judgment, than commend 
his Knowledge, and had rather leave us with an Appetite 
to read more, than glutted with that we have already 
read. He knew very well, that a Man may ſay too much 
even upon the beſt Subjects, and that Aleæxanarides did 
juſtly reproach him who made very elegant, but too long 
Speeches to the Epluri, when he ſaid, O Stranger ! thox 
ſpeakefl the Things: than aughteſt to ſpeak, but not after the 
Mammer thou fouldeji eat them. Such as have lean and 
ſpare Bodies, ſtuff themſelves out with Clothes; ſo they 
who are defective in Matter, endeavour to make amends 
with Words. Human Underſtanding is marvellouſly en- 
lightened by daily Converſation with Men, for we are 
otherwiſe of ourſelves ſo ſtupid as to have our Sight limited 
to the Length of our own Noſes. One afking Sacrate of 
what Country he was, he did not make Anſwer, Of Athens, 
but, OF the World; thus he whoſe Imagination was bet- 
ter levelled could carry farther ; he embraced the whole 
World for his Country; andextended his Society and Friend- 
ſnip to all Mankind; not as we do, who look no farther 
than our Feet. When the Vines of our Village are nipped 
with the Froſt, the Pariſſi-Prieſt preſently concludes, that 
the Indignation of God is gone out againſt all the human 
Race, and that the Cannibal have already got the Pip. 
Who is it, that ſeeing the bloody Havock of theſe Civil 
Wars of ours, does not cry out, That the Machine 
of the World is near Diſſolution, and that the Day of 
„„ * Judgment 
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Judgment is at Hand; without conſidering, that many 
worie Revolutions have been ſeen, and that, in the mean 
Time, People are very merry in a thouſand other Parts of 
the Earth for all this? For my Part, conſidering the Licenſe 
and Impunity that always attend ſuch Commotions, I ad+ 
mire they are fo moderate, and that there is no more Miſ- 
chief done. To him that feels the Hail-fiones patter about 
his Ears, the — 3 oy phere appears to be in Storm and 
Tempeſt; like the ridiculous Sevoyard, who ſaid very 
gravely, That if that ſimple King of France could have 
managed his Fortune as he ſhould have done, he might in 
Time have come to haye been Steward of the Houſhold to 
the Duke his Maſter. The Fellow could not, in his ſhal- 
low Imagination, conceive that there could be any Thing 

greater than a Duke of Savoy And, in Truth, we are 


* * 


I! of us inſenſibly in this Error, an Error of a very great 
Train and very pernicious Conſequence. But whoever ſhall 
repreſent to his Fancy, as in à Picture, that great Image of 
pur Mother Nature, pourtrayed in her full Majeſty and 

uſtre, whoever in her Face ſhall read ſo general and ſo 
conſtraint a Variety, whoever ſhall obſerve himſelf in that 
Figure, and not himſelf but a whole Kingdom, no bigger 
than the leaſt Touch or Prick of a Pencil, in Compariſon 
of the Whole, that Man alone is able to value Things ac- 
cording to their true Eſtimate and Grandeur. This great 
World, which ſome do yet multiply as ſeveral Species under 
one Genus, is the Mirror wherein we are to behold our- 
ſelves, to be able to know ourſelves as we ought to do. In 
ſhort, I would have this to be the Book my young Gentle- 
man ſhould fludy with the moſt Attention; for ſo many 
Humours, ſo many Sects, ſo many Judgments, Opinions, 
Laws, and Cuſtoms, teach us to judge aright of our own, 
and inform our Underſtandings to diſcover their Imperfec- 
tion and natural Infirmity, which is no trivial Speculation, 
So many Mutations of States and Kingdoms, and ſo many 
Turns and Revolutions of publick Fortune, will make us 
wiſe enough to make no great Wonder of our own. 80 
many great Names, ſo many famous Victories and Con». 
queſts drowned. and ſwallowed in Oblivion, render our 

Hopes ridiculous, of eternizing our Names by the taking 
of half a Score light Horſe, or a paultry Turret, which 

only derives it's Memory from it's Ruin, The Pride and 
* * Arrogancy 
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Arrogancy of ſo many foreign Pomps and Ceremonies, the 
tumorous Majeſty of ſo many Courts and Grandeurs, ac- - 
cuſtom and fortify our Sight without Aſtoniſhment, - to be- 
hold and endure the Luſtre of our own. So many Mil- 
lions of Men buried before us —_— us not to fear to 
o ſeek ſo good Company in the other World, and ſo of all 
I. reſt. Pythagoras was wont to ſay, That our Life re- 
tires to the great and populous Aſſembly of the Ohmpick 
Games, wherein ſome exerciſe the Body, that they may 
carry away the Glory of the Prize in thoſe Contentions, and 
others carry Merchandiſe to ſell for Profit. There are alſo 
ſome (and thoſe none of the worſt Sort) who purſue no 
other Advantage than only to look on, and confider how, 
and why every Thing is done, and to be unactive SpeCta- 
tors of the Lives of other Men, thereby the better to judge 
of, and regulate their own ; and indeed, from Examples, all 
the Inſtruction couched in philoſophical Diſcourſes, may 
naturally flow, to which all human Actions, as to their 
beſt Rule, ought to be eſpecially directed: Where a Man 
ſhall be taught to know, 5 'L . : . 


id fas optare, quid aſper 5 
_ Utile nummus habet, patriæ chariſque propinguis _ 
Duantum elargiri deceat, quem te Deus eſe 
TFuſfit, & humana qua parte licatus es in re, 
Duid ſumus, aut quidnam victuri gignimur*, _ 
What he may wiſh, what's Money's natural Uſe, 
What to be liberal is, and what profuſe, | 
What God commands, an honeſt Man ſhould be, 
And here on Earth, to know in what Degree 
That God has plac'd thee, what we are, and why, 7 w 
He gave us Being and Humanity. Sr Wo, 
what it is to know, and what to be ignorant, what ought 
to be the End and Defign of Study, what Valour, Tem- 
perance, and Juſtice are, the Difference betwixt Ambition 
and Avarice, Servitude and Subjection, Licenſe and Li- 
berty, by what Token a Man may know the true and ſolid 
Contentation, how far Death, Affliction, and Diſgrace 
are to be apprehended. | | _— 
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Ft quo quemque modo fugiatque feratque laborem . 


And what Way every one may know 
Labour Yavoid or undergo. 


By what ſecret Springs we move, and the Reaſon of our 
various Agitations and Irreſolutions : For, methinks, the 
firſt Doctrine with which one ſhould ſeaſon his Under- 
ſtanding, ought to be that which regulates his Manners and 
his Senſe; that teaches him to know himſelf, and how both 
well to die, and well to live. Amongſt the liberal Sci- 
ences, let us begin with that which makes us free ; not that 
they do not all ſerve in ſome Meaſure, to the Inſtruction and 
Uſe of Life, as all other Things in ſome ſort alſo do; but 
let us make Choice of that which directly and profeſſedly 
ſerves to that End. If we are once able to reſtrain the Of- 
fices of human Life within their juſt and natural Limits, 
we ſhall find that moſt of the Sciences in Uſe are of no 
great Uſe to us, and even in thoſe that are, that there are 
many very unneceſſary Cavities and Dilatations which we 
had better let alone, and following Secrates's Direction, li- 
mit the Courſe of our Studies to thoſe Things only where 
a true and real Utility and Advantage are to be expected 


and found. | 
—Sapere aude. - 
Incipe wivendi, qui recte proregat horam, 
Ruſfticus expectat dum defluat amnis, at ille | 
Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis evum . b 
Dare to be wiſe; begin, who to their wrong, 
The Hour of living well defer too long, 
Like ruſtick Fools, fit with a patient Eye 
Expecting when the murm'ring Brook runs dry, 
Whoſe Springs can never fail, *till the laſt Fire 
Lick up the Ocean, and the World expire, 
*Tis a great Foolery to teach our Children 
Quid moveant Piſces, animoſaque figna Leonis, 
Lotus, & Heſperia quid Capricornus agua . 
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What Influence Piſces have, o'er what the Ray 

Of angry Leo bears the greateſt Sway, 

Or Capricornus Province, who ſtill laves $20! 

His threat'ning Forehead in the Heſperian Waves. 
The Knowledge of the Stars, and the Motion of the eighth 
Sphere, before their own. Fl 

Ti mie Neoome it 
Ti & aredo! Bowrew *, 

How ſwift the ſeven Siſters Motions are, | 

Or the dull Churls how flow, what need I care. 
Anaximenes writing to Pythagoras, To what Purpoſe, ſaid 
he, /hould I trouble myſelf in ſearching out the Secrets of the 
Stars, hawing Death or Slavery continually before my Eyes? 
For the Kings of 3 were at that Time preparing to in- 
vade his Country. Every one ought to ſay the ſame, Be- 
ing aſſaulied, as I am, by Ambition, Avarice, Temerity, and 
Superſtition, and having within ſo many other Enemies of Lift, 


Hall Igo cudgel my Brains about the World's Revolutions? 


After having taught him what will make him more wiſe 
and good, you may then entertain him with the Elements 
of Logick, Phyſick, Geometry, and Rhetorick, and the 
Science which he ſhall then himſelf moft incline to, his 
Judgment being beforehand formed and fit to chuſe, he will 
quickly make his own. The Way of inſtructing him ought 
to be ſometimes by Diſcourſe, and ſometimes by Reading, 
ſometimes his Governor ſhall put the Author himſelf, which 
he ſhall think moſt proper for him, into his Hands, and 
ſometimes only the . and Subſtance of it; and if 
the Governor himſelf be not converſant enough in Books, 

to turn to all the fine Diſcourſes the Book contains, there 
may ſome Men of Learning be joined to him, that upon 
every Occaſion ſhall ſupply him with what he defires, and 

ſtand in Need of, to recommend to his Pupil. And who 
can doubt, but that this Way of Teaching is much more 
eaſy and natural than that of Gaza ? In which the Pre- 
cepts are ſo intricate, and ſo harſh, and the Words ſo vain, 


lean, and infignificant, that there is no Hold to be taken of 
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them; nothing that quickens and elevates the Wit and Fan- 
ey; whereas, here the Mind has what to feed upon, and to 
digeſt: This Fruit therefore is not without Compariſon, 
much more fair and beautiful; but will alſo be much more 
early and ripe. Tis a thouſand Pities that Maſters ſhould 
be at ſuch a Paſs in this Age of ours, that Philoſophy, even 
with Men of Underſtanding, ſhould be looked upon as a 
vain and fantaſtick Name, a Thing of no Uſe, no Value, 
either in Opinion or Effect, of which I think thoſe louſy 
Ergotiſms,and little Sophiſtry, by prepoſſeſſing the Avenues 
unto it, are the Cauſe, And People are much to blame to 
repreſent it to Children for a Thing of fo difficult Acceſs, 
and with ſuch a frowning, grim, and formidable Aſpect: 
Who has diſguiſed it thus with this falſe, pale, and ghoſtly 
Countenance? 'There is nothing more airy, more gay, 
more frolick, and I had like to have ſaid, more wanton. 
She preaches nothing but Feaſting and Jollity ; a melan- 
cholick thoughtful Look ſhews that ſhe does not inhabit 
there. Demetrius, the Grammarian, finding in the Tem- 
ple of Delpbos a Knot of Philoſophers ſet chattering toge- 
ther, ſaid to them, Eitber I am much deceived, or by your 
chearful and pleaſant Countenance, you are ingaged in no uery 
deep Diſcourſe. To which one of them, Heraclean, the Ma- 
gician, replied, Tis for ſuch as are puzzled about enquirin 
whether the future Tenſe of the Verb Ba, be ſpelt 
with a double a, or that hunt after the Derivation of the 
Comparatives xe, BiXvoy, and the Superlatives Xis- 
gig, BIAS, to knit their Brows whilſt diſcourſing of 
their Science ; but as to philoſophical Diſcourſes, they 
always divert and cheer up thoſe they entertain, and ne- 
ver deject them, or make them fad. | | 


Dozprendas animi tormenta latentis in agro 
- * \Corpore, deprendas, & gaudia, fumit utrumgque 
Inde babitum facies *. | 


Th' internal Anguiſh of a fick Man's Mind 

Your Eye may ſoon diſcern, and alſo find 

'The Joys of thoſe in better Health that are, 
'or ftill the Face does the Mind's Livery wear. 
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The Soul that entertains Philoſophy ought to be of ſach 
a Conſtitution of Health, as to render the Body in like 
Manner healthful too ; ſhe ought to make her Tranquillity 
and Satisfaction ſhine, ſo as to appear without, and her 
Contentment ought to faſhion the outward Behaviour to her 
own Mould, and conſequently to fortify it with a graceful 
Confidence, active Carriage, and with a ſerene and con- 
tented Countenance. The moſt manifeſt Sign of Wiſdom 
s a continual Chearfulneſs ; her Eſtate is like that of Things 
. faboch = in the Regions above the Moon, always 
Shs of 2 clear and ſerene. Tis Baraco and Baralip- 
2 ton that render their Diſciples ſo dirty and 
. - 1-favoured, and not ſhe; they do not ſo 
much as know her, but by Hear-ſay. *Tis ſhe that calms 
and appeaſes the Storms and Tempeſts of the Soul, and 
who teaches Famine and Feversto laugh and ſign; and that, 
not by certain imaginary Epicycles, but by natural and 
manifeſt Reaſons. She has Virtue for her End; which 
© Is not, as the School-men ſay, ſituate upon the Summity of 
a perpendicular Rock, and an inacceſſible Precipice. Such 
as have approached her, find it quite contrary, to be ſeated 
in a fair, fruitfal, and flouriſhing Plain, from whence ſhe 
eaſily diſcovers all Things ſubjected to her; to which Place 
any one may however arrive, if he know but the eaſieſt 
and the neareſt Way, through ſhady, green, and ſweetly flou- 
riſhing Walks and Avenues, by a pleaſant, eaſy, and ſmooth 
Deſcent, like that of the celeſtial Arches. *Tis for not 
having frequented this ſupreme, this beautiful, triumphant, 
and amiable, this equally delicious and couragious Virtue, 
this ſo profeſſed and implacable Enemy to Anxiety, Sorrow, 
Fear, and Conſtraint, who, having Nature for her Guide, 
has Fortune and Pleaſure for her Companions, that they have 
goneaccording to their own weak Imagination, and created 
this ridiculous, this forrowful, querulous, deſpiteful, threat- 
ning, terrible Image of it to themſelves and others, and 
laced it upon a ſolitary Rock amongſt Thorns and Bram- 
les, and made of it a Hobgoblin to frightPeople from daring 
to approach it. But the Governor that I would have, 
that is, ſuch a one as knows it to be his Duty to poſſeſs his 
Pupil with as much or more Affection than Reverence to 
Virtue, will be able to inform him, that the Poets have 
evermore accommodated themſelves to the „ 
1 1 ' a 
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and make him ſenſible, that the Gods have planted more. 
Toil and Sweat in the Avenues of the Cabinets of Yenuss 
than thoſe of Minerva, which, when he ſhall once find him 
begin to apprehend, and ſhall repreſent to him a Brada- 
manta, or an Angelica for a Miſtreſs, a natural, active, 
nerous manly Beauty, in Compariſon of a ſoft, delicate, 
artificial, ſimpering,, and affected Form; the one diſguis'd 
in the Habit of an heroick Youth, with her beautiful Face 
ſet out in a glittering Helmet, the other trick*d up in Curls 
and Ribbons like a wanton Minx ; he will then look upon 
his own Aﬀection as brave and maſculine, when he ſhall 
chuſe quite contrary to that effeminate Shepherd of Phrygia. 
Such a Tutor will make a Pupil to digeſt this new Doctrine, 
that the Height and Value of true Virtue conſiſts in the Fa- 
cility, Utility, and Pleaſure of it's Exerciſe ; ſo from Diffi- 
culty, that Boys, as well as Men, and the Innocent, as well 
as the Subtile, may make it their own ; and it is by Order 
and good Conduct, and not by Force, that it is to be ac- 
uir'd. Socrates, her firſt Minion, is ſo averſe to all Man- 
ner of Violence, as totally to throw it aſide, to ſlip into 
the more natural Facility of her own Progreſs: I is the 
Nurſing- Mother of all human Pleaſures, who, in rendring 
them juſt, renders them alſo pure and permanent; in mode- 
rating them, keeps them in Breath and Appetite ; in inter- 
dicting thoſe which ſhe herſelf refuſes, whets our Deſire to 
thoſe which ſhe allows; and, like a kind and liberal Mo- 
ther, abundantly allows all that Nature requires, even to 
Satiety, if not to Laſſitude; unleſs we will declaim, That 
the Regimen of Health that ſtops the 'Toper's Hand before 
he has drank himſelf drunk, the Glutton's before he hath 
eaten to a Surfeit, and the Whoremaſter's Career before 
he hath got the Pox, is an Enemy to Pleaſure. If the or- 
dinary Fortune fail, and that ſhe meets with an indocile 
Diſpoſition, ſhe paſſes that Diſciple by, and takes another, 
not ſo fickle and unſteady, whom ſhe forms wholly her own. 
She can be rich, potent and wiſe, and knows how tolye 
upon ſoft Down, and perfum'd Quilts too: She loves 
Life, Beauty, Glory, and Health ; but her proper and 
peculiar Office is to know regularly how to make uſe of 
all theſe good Things, and how to part with them with- 
out Concern ; an Office much more noble than trouble- 
ſom, and without which the whole Courſe of Life is 
| ES” 55 8 unnatural, 
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unnatural, turbulent and deform'd ; and there it is indeed, 
that Men may juſtly repreſent thoſe Monſters upon Rocks 
and Precipices, If this Pupil ſhall happen to be of ſo croſs 
and contrary a Diſpoſition, that he had rather hear a Tale 
of a Tub, than the true Narrative of ſome noble Expedi- 
tion, or ſome wile and learned Diſcourſe ; who at the Beat 
of a Drum, that excites the youthful Ardour of his Com- 
panions, leaves that to follow another that calls to a Mor- 
rice, or the Bears, and who. would not wiſh, and find it 
more delightful, and more pleafing, to return all Duſt 
and Sweat victorious from a Battle, than from Tennis, or 
from a Ball, with the Prize of thoſe Exerciſes; I ſee no 
other Remedy, but that he be bound Apprentice in ſome 
good Town to learn to make Minc'd-Pies, though he were 
the Son of a Duke, according to Plato's Precept, That 
Children are to be plac'd out, and diſpos'd of, not accord- 
ing to the Wealth, Qualities, or Condition of the Father, 
but according to the Faculties and the Capacities of their 
own Soul. But fince Philoſophy is that which inſtructs 
us to live, and that Infancy has there it's Leſſons as well as 
other Ages, why is it not communicated to Children be- 
times? And why are they not more early initiated in it? 


Daun, & molle lutum eff, nunc, nunc properandus, & acri 
ng endus fine fine rota . 155 Sa 
The Clay is moiſt and ſoft, now, now make Haſte, 
And form the Pitcher, for the Wheel turns faſt. 
They begin to teach us to live when we have almoſt 
done living. A hundred Students have got the Pox before 
they have come to read Ari/otles Lecture of Temperance. 
Cicero (aid, that though he ſhould lĩve two Men's Ages, he 
ſhould never find Leiſure to ſtudy the Lyrick Poets; and 
I find theſe Sophifters yet more deplorably unprofitable. 
The Boy we would breed, has a great deal leſs Time to 
- ; he owes but the firſt fifteen or fixteen Years of his 
Life to Difcipline, the Remainder is due to Action: There- 
fore let us employ that ſhort Time in neceſſary Inſtruction. 
Away with the Logical Subtilties, they are Abuſes, Things 
by which our Lives can never be amended : Take me the 
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plain Philoſophical Diſcourſes, learn firſt how rightly to 
chooſe, and then rightly to apply them, they are more 
eaſy to be underſtood than one of Boccace's Novels; a Child 
from Nurſe is much more capable of them, than of learn- 
ing to read or to write. Philoſophy has Diſcourſes equally 
proper for Childhood, as for the decrepid Age of Men ; 
and Iam of Plutarch's Mind, that A4riftotle Ariftotle”; Ms 
did not ſo much trouble his great Diſci- |, bod of 0 51 7 

= 3 rutt- 

ple with the Knack of forming Syllogiſms, 
or with the Elements of Geometry, as 
with infuſing into him good Precepts con- 
cerning Valour, Proweſs, Magnanimity, Temperance, 
and the Contempt of Fear; and with this Ammunition 
fent him whilſt yet a Boy, with no more than 30000 
Foot, 4000 Horſe, and but 42000 Crowns to ſubjugate 
the Empire of the whole Earth. For the other Arts and 
Sciences, Alexander ſays, he highly indeed commended 
their Excellency and Quaintneſs, and had them in very 
great Honour and Eſteem, but not raviſh'd with them to 
that Degree, as to be tempted to affect the Practice of 
them in his own Perſon. 

Petite hanc juwvene ſque, ſeneſque 

Finem animo certum, miſerique viatica canis . 

Young Men and old, from hence yourſelves befriend, 

Form both your Minds, with ſome ſure Aim and End; 

And both therein againſt the Time to come | 

Wretched old Age, get a Viaticum. 

Epicurus, in the Beginning of his Letter to Meniceus, ſays, 
that neither the Youngeſt ſhould refuſe to philoſophiſe, nor 
the Eldeſt grow weary of it: And who does otherwiſe, ſeems 
tacitly to imply, that either the Time of living happily 
is not yet come, or that it is already paſt: And yet for 
all that, I would not have this Pupil of ours impriſon'd, 
and made a Slave to his Book; nor would I have him given 
up to the Morofity, and melancholick Humour of a ſour, 
Ill-natur'd Pedant. I would not have his Spirit cow'd and 
ſubdu'd, by applying him to the Rack, and tormenting 
him as ſome do, 14 or 15 Hours a Day, and ſo make a 
Pack-Horſe of him. Neither ſhould. I think it good, 
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5 when by reaſon of a ſolitary and melancholic Complexion, 
fl he is diſcover'd to be much addicted to his Book, to nouriſh 
10 that Humour in him, for that renders them unfit for civil 
1 Converſation, and diverts them from better Employments. 
1 And how many have I ſeen in my Time totally brutified 
1 by an immoderate Thirſt after Knowledge? Carneades was 
. ſo beſotted with it, that he would not find Time ſo much 
as to comb his Head, or pare his Nails; neither would I 
1 have his generous Manners ſpoil'd and corrupted by the 
= Incivility and Barbarity of thoſe of another. The French 
i Wiſdom has anciently been turn'd into Proverb, Early but 
of no Continuance ; and in truth we yet ſee, that nothing 
can be more ingenious and pretty than the Children of 
France ; but they ordinarily deceive the Hope and Expec- 
tation hath been conceiv'd of them, and grown up to be 
Men, have nothing extraordinary, or worth taking No- 
tice of. I have heard Men of good Underſtanding ſay, 
theſe Colleges of ours to which we ſend our young People 
(and of which we have but too many) make them ſuch 
Animals as they are. But to our little Mozſieur, a Cloſet, 
a Garden, the Table, his Bed, Solicitudeand Company, 
Morning and Evening, all Hours ſhall,be the ſame, and 
all Places to him a Study ; for Philoſophy, who, as the 
Formatrix of Judgment and Manners, be his princi- 
il Leſſon, has that Privilege to have a Hand in every 
hing. The Orator Jſcrates, being at a Feaſt intreated 
to ſpeak of his Art, all the Company were ſatisfied with, 
and commended his Anſwer ; 1 is not now'a Time, ſaid he, 
%% do what Ican do; and that which it is now Time to do, Icau- 
not do. For to make Orations and rhetorical Diſputes in 
a Company met together to laugh and make good Cheer, 
had been very unſeaſonable and improper, and as much 
might have been ſaid of all the other Sciences: But as to 
what concerns Philoſophy, that Part of it at leaſt that treats 
of Man, and of his Offices and Duties; it has been the 
joint Opinion of all wiſe Men, that, out of Reſpect to the 
Sweetneſs of her Converſation, ſhe is ever to be admitted 
in all Sports and Entertainments. And Plato having in- 
vited her to his Feaſt, we ſhall ſee after how gentle and 
7 —_— Manner, accommodated both to 'T'ime and 
Place, ſhe entertain'd the Company, though in a Diſ- 
courſe of the higheſt and moſt important Nature. os 
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que pauperibus prodeſt, locupletibus que, 
Et bole æqus pueris, ſenſibuſque nocebit *. 

It profits Poor and Rich alike, but when 
Neglected, t'Old and Young are hurtful then. 


By which Method of Inſtruction, my young Pupil will be 


much more, and better employ'd than thoſe of the Col - 


lege are: But as the Steps we take in walking to and fro 


in a Gallery, though three Times as many, do not tire a 


Man ſo much as thoſe we employ in a formal Journey; ſo 


our Leſſon, as it were accidentally occurring, without any 
ſet Obligation of Time or Place, and falling naturally into 


every Action, will inſenſibly inſinuate itſelf. By which 
Means, our very Exerciſes, and Recreations, Running, 
Wreſtling, Muſick, Dancing, Hunting, Riding, and 
Fencing, will prove to be a good Part of our Study. I 


would have his outward: Behaviour, and Mein, and the 


Diſpoſition of his Limbs form'd at the ſame Time with his 
Mind. Tis not a Soul, tis not a Body that we are train- 
ing up, but a Man, and we ought not to divide him : And, 
as Plato ſays, we are not to faſhion one without the other, 
but make them draw together like two Horſes harneſs'd to 
a Coach, By which Saying of his, does he not ſeem to 
allow more Time for, and to take more Care of Exerciſes 
for the Body, and to believe that the Mind in a good Pro- 
Portion does her Buſineſs at the ſame Time too? As to the 
reſt, this Method of Education ought to be carried on with 


a ſevere Sweetneſs quite contrary to the Prac- 


tice of our Pedants, who, inſtead of tempt- e 2. 
ing and alluring Children to Letters by apt ,, 
and gentle Ways, do in truth preſent nothing naar 5 \ 

before them but Rods and Ferula's, Horror and Cruelty. 
Away with this Violence! away with this Compulſion ! 
than which, I certainly believe nothing more dulls and de- 
generates a well-deſcended Nature. If you would have him 
apprehend Shame and Chaſtiſement, do not harden him to 
them. Inure him to Heat and Cold, to Wind and Sun, and 


to Dangers that he-ought to deſpiſe. Wean him from all 


Effeminacy, and Delicacy in Clothes and Lodging, Eating 


and Drinking; accuſtom him to every Thing, that he may 


b AL 


; net 


the Great, whe ſweated in the Shade, and ſhiver'd in th 
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not be a Sir Paris, a Carpet-Knight, but a ſinewy, hardy, 


and vigorous young Man. I have ever from a Child, to the 


Age wherein I now am, been of this Opinion, and am ſtill 
conſtant to it. But amongſt other Things, the ſtrict Govern - 
ment of moſt of our Colleges has evermore diſpleas'd me, 
and peradventure they might have err'd leſs perniciouſſy 
on the indulgent Side. Tis the true Houſe of Correction 
of impriſon'd Youth. They are taught to be debauch'd, 
by being puniſh'd before they are ſo. Do but come in 
when they are about their Leſſon, and you ſhall hear no- 
thing but the Out-cries of Boys under Execution, with the 
thundring Noiſe of their Pedagogue:, drunk with Fury, to 
make up the Concert. A very pretty Way this! to tempt 
theſe tender and timorous Souls to love their Book, with a 
furious Countenance, and a Rod in Hand! A curſed and 
nt way of Proceeding ! Beſides what Quintilian 
very well obſerved, that this infolent Authority is 
often attended by very dangerous Conſequences, and par- 
ticularly-our Way of chaſtifing. How much more decent 
would it be to ſee their Claſſes ſtrew'd with green Leaves 
and fine Flowers, than with the bloody Stumps of Birch 
and Willows ? Were it left to my ordering, I ſhould paint 
the School with the Pictures of Joy and Gladneſs ; a, 
and the Grazes, as the Philoſopher Speu/ippus did his; that 
where their Profit is, they might there have their Plea- 
ſure too. Such Viands as are proper and wholeſom for 
Children ſhould be ſeaſoned with Sugar, and ſuch: as are 
dangerous to them, with Gall. A Man ſhould admire to 
ſee how ſolicitous Plato is in his Laws concerning the Gaiet 
and Diverſion of the Youth of his City, and how much 
he enlarges himſelf upon their Races, Sports, Songs, Leaps 
and Dances: Of which, he ſays, that Antiquity has given 
the ordering and Patronage particularly to 4po/lo,. Mi- 
nerua, and the Muſes. He inſiſts long upon, and is very 
particular in giving innumerable Precepts for Exerciſes; but 
as to the lettered Sciences ſays very little, and only ſeems 
3 to recommend Poeſy upon the Account of 
uſick. All Singularity in our Manners and Condition 
is by all Means to be avoided, as inconſiſtent with civil 
Society. Who would not be aſtoniſh'd at ſo ſtrange a 


Conftitution as that of Demopboon, Steward to Alexander 


Sun ? 
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Sun? I have ſeen thoſe who have run from the Smell of a 
mellow Apple with greater Precipitation, than from a Har- 
quebuſe Shot; others run away from a Mouſe; others 
vomit at the Sight of Cream ; others ready to ſwoon at 
the Sight of a Cat, as Germanicus, who could neither en- 
dure the Sight nor the Crowing of a Cock. I will not de- 
ny, but that there may, peradventure, be ſome occult Cauſe 
and natural Averſion in theſe Caſes ; but certainly a Man 
might conquer it, if he took it in Time. Precept has in 
this wrought ſo effectually upon me, though not without 
ſome Endeavour on my Part, I confeſs, that Beer excepted, 
my Appetite accommodates itſelf indifferently to all Sorts 
of Diet. Young Bodies are ſupple, one ſhould therefore in 
that Age bend and ply them to all Faſhions and Cuſtoms : 
And provided a Man can contain the Appetite and the Will 
within their due Limits, let a young Man, a God's Name, 
be render'd fit for all Nations and all Companies; even to 
Debauchery and Exceſs, if Occaſion be; that is, where he 
ſhall do it out of Complacency to the Cuſtoms of the Place. 
Let him he able to do every Thing, but love to do nothing 
but what is good. The Philoſophers themſelves do not 
juſtify Caliſibenes for forfeiting the Favour of his Maſtep 
Alexander the Great, by refuſing to pledge him a Cup of 
Wine. Let him laugh, play, and drink with his Prince: 
Nay, I would have him, even in his Debauches, too hard 
for the reſt of the Company, and to excel his Companions 
in Ability and Vigour, and that he may not give over do- 
ing it, either thorough defect of Power or Knowledge how 
to do it, but for Want of Will. Multum intereſt, utrum 
2 gui nolit, aut neſciat; There 15 a va Difference 

tauixt forbearing to fin, and nat knowing how to fin, I 
thought I paſt a Compliment upon a Lord, as free from 
thoſe Excefles as any Man whatever in France, by aſking 
him. before a great deal of good Company, how many 
Times in his Life he had been drunk in Germany, in the 
Time of his being there about his Majeſty's Affairs; which 
he alſo took as it was intended, and made Anſwer, Three 
Times; and withal, told us the whole Story of his De- 
bauches. I know ſome, who for Want of this Faculty, 
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have found a great Inconvenience by it in negotiating with 
that Nation, J have often with great Admiration reflected 
upon the wonderful Conſtitution of Alcibiades, who ſo ea- 
fly could transform himſelf to ſo various Faſhions with- 
out any Prejudice to his Health ; one while out-doing the 
Perſian Pomp and Luxury, and another, the Lacedæmonian 
Auſterity and Frugality, as reform'd in Sparta, as volup- 
tuous in nix. 1 f 
 Omnis Ariftitpum decuit color, & flatus, & res F. 
All Shapes and Colours you can name 
Ariſiipus well became. 
I would have my Pupil to be ſuch a one, 
1, ——=Naem duplici panno patientia welat, 
Mirabor vitæ wia ſi converſa decebit, 
Perſenamque feret non inconcinnus utramgue . 
Whom Patience in patch'd Clothes does meanly ſhade, 
Where a new Fortune a new Suit has made, 
I ſhall admire. if gracefully he can 
TY old Beggar hide in the new Gentleman. 
Theſe are my Leſſons, and he who puts them in Prac- 
- tice ſhall reap more Advantage, than he who has had them 
read to him only, and only knows them. If you ſee him, 
you hear him; If you hear him, you ſee him. God forbid, 
ſays one in Plato, that to philoſophize were only to read a 
great many Books, and to learn the Arts. Hanc ampliſſimam 
ammium artium bene vivendi diſciplinam, vita magis quam li- 
teris perſeguuti ſunt . They have mare illuſtrated and im- 
prov d this Diſcipline of living well, which M all Arts is the 
greateſt, by their Lives, than by their Reading, Leo, Prince 
of the Phlia/fians, aſking Heraclides Ponticus of what Art 
or Science he made Profeſſion; I know, ſaid he, nei- 
ther Art nor Science, but J am a Philoſopher. One re- 
proaching Diogenes, that being ignorant, he ſhould pretend 
to Philoſophy ; I therefore, anſwer'd he, pretend to it 
with ſo much the more Reaſon. Hege/ias intreated that he 
would read a certain Book to him; You are pleaſant, faid 
he, who chuſe thoſe Figs that are true and natural, and not 
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thoſe that are painted; why do you not alſo chuſe Exer 
ciſes which are naturally true, rather than thoſe written and 
preſcrib'd ? A Man cannot ſo ſoon get his Leſſon by Heart, 
as he may practiſe it: He will repeat it in his Actions. We 
{ſhall diſcover if there be Prudence in his Exerciſes, if there 
be Sincerity and Juſtice in his Deportments, if there be 
Grace and Judgment in his Speaking, if there be Conſtancy 
in his Sickneſs, if there be Modeſty in his Mirth, Temper- 
ance in his Pleaſures, Order in his Oeconomy, and Indif- 
ferency in his Palate, whether what he eats or drinks be 
Fleſh or Fiſh, Wine or Water. Qui diſciplinam ſuam non 
ofientationem ſcientiæ, ſed legem vitæ putet, quique obtemperet 
ipſe febi, & decretis pareat * ; Who conſiders his oaun Diſci- 
pline, not as a vain Oftentation of Science, but as a Law and 
Rule of Life; and who obeys his own Decrees, and obſerves 
that Regimen he has preſcrib'd to himſelf. The Conduct of 
our Lives is the true Mirror of our Doctrine. Zeupidamus, 
to one who aſked him, Why the Lacedemonians did not 
commit their Conſtitutions of Chivalry to Writing, and 
deliver them to their oy Men to read, made Anſwer, 
That it was becauſe they would inure them to Action, and 
not amuſe them with Words : With ſuch a one, after fif- 
teen or fixteen Years Study, compare one of our College 
Latiniſts, who has thrown away ſo much Time in nothing 
but learning to ſpeak. The World is nothing but Babble ; 
and I hardly ever yet ſaw that Man who did not rather 
prate too much, than ſpeak too little ; and yet half of our 
Age is embezzled this Way. We are kept four or five 
Years to learn Words only, and to tack them together into 
Clauſes ; as many more to make Exerciſes; and to divide a 
continued Diſcourſe into fo many Parts; and other five Vears 
at leaſt to learn ſuccinctly to mix and interweave them 
after-a ſubtle and intricate Manner. Let us leave it to the 
learned Profeſſors. Going one Day to Orleans, I met in the 
Plain on this Side Cry, two Pedants travelling towards 
Baurdeaux, about fifty Paces diſtant from one another, and 
a good Way farther behind them, I diſcover'd a Troop of 
Horſe, with a Gentleman at the.Head of them, which was 
the late Morfieur le Compte de la Rouchsfoucaut ; one of my 
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People enquir'd of the foremoſt of theſe Domines, who that 
Gentleman was that came after him, who having not ſeen 
the Train that follow'd after, and thinking he meant his 
Companion, pleaſantly anſwer'd, He is not 
4 pleaſant = a * — : 6555 He 125 Grammarian, and 
2 f SIT aw & 3 Now we, who quite 
: contrary, do not here pretend to breed a 
Grammarian, or a Logician, but a complete Gentleman, 
let us leave them to throw away their Time at their own 
Fancy: Our Buſineſs lies elſewhere. Let but our Pupil 
be well furniſh'd with Things, Words will follow but too 
faſt ; he will pull them after him, if they do not volunta- 
rily follow. I have obſerv'd ſome to make Excuſes, that 
they cannot expreſs themſelves, and pretend to have their 
Fancies full of a great many very fine Things, which yet, 
for want of Elocution, they cannot utter ; a mere Shift and 
nothing elſe. Will you know what I think of it? I think 
they are nothing but Shadows of ſome imperfect Images 
and Conceptions that they know not what to make of with- 
in, nor conſequently bring them out : They do not yet 
themſelves underſtand what they would be at, and if you 
bur obſerve how they haggle and ſtammer upon the Point 
of Parturition, you will ſoon conclude, that their Labour 
is not. to Delivery, but about Conception, and that they 
are but licking their formleſs Embryos. For my Part, I 
hold, and Socrates is poſitive in it, That whoever has in 


his Mind a ſprightly and clear Imagination, he will ex- 
| preſs it well enough in one Kind or another, and though 


he were dumb, by Signs. | 
Vierbaque previſam rem non invita ſeguentur . 
When once a Thing conceiv'd is in the Wit, 
Words ſoon preſent themſelves to utter it. 
And as another as poetically ſays in Proſe, cum Res Ani- 
mum occupavere, Verba ambiunt T. When Things are once 
form'd in the Fancy, Words offer themſelwes in Muſter : 
And this other, % res Verba rapiunt ||. The Things 
themſelves force Words to expreſs them. He knows no- 
thing of Ablative, Conjunctive, Subſtantive, or Gram- 
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mar, no more than his Lacquey, or a Fiſh- wife of the Pe- 
tit-Pont ; and theſe yet will give you a Belly full of Talk, if 
you will hear them, and peradventure ſhall trip as little in 
their Language, as the beſt Maſters of Art in France, He 
knows no Rhetorick, nor how in a Preface to bribe the Be- 
nevolence of the courteous Reader; neither does he care, 
nor is it very neceſſary he ſhould know it. Indeed all this 
Decoration of Painting is eaſily obſcur'd and put down by 
the Luſtre of a ſimple and blunt Truth; theſe fine Flouriſhes 
ſerve only to amuſe the Vulgar, of themſelves incapable of 
more ſolid and nutritive Diet, as 7255 does very evidently 
demonſtrate in Tacitus. The Ambaſſadors of Samos, prepar' d 
with a long elegant Oration, came to Clenmenes King of 
rta, to incite him to a War againſt the Tyrant Pofycrates, 
whoafter he had heard their Harangue with great Gravity 
and Patience, gave them this ſhort Anſwer ; As to the Fæ- 
ordium, I remember it not, nor conſequently the Middle of 
your Speech, but for what concerns your Conclufion, I 
will not do what you deſire : A very pretty Anſwer tins, 
methinks, and a Pack of learned Orators no doubt moſt 
ſweetly confounded. And what did this other ſay ? The 
Athenians were to chuſe one of two Architects for a Sur- 
veyor to a very great Building they had defign'd, of which, 
the firſt, a pert affected Fellow, offer'd his Service in a 
long premeditated Diſcourſe upon the Subject, and by his 
Oratory inclin'd the Voices of the People in his Favour: 
but the other in three Words, Lords of Arbens, All that 
this Man hath ſaid, I will 4. When Cicero was in the 
Height and Heat of his Eloquence, many were ſtruck with 
Admiration; but Cato did only laugh at it, ſaying, We 
have a pleaſant Conſul. Let it go before, or come after, a 
good Sentence, or a Thing well ſaid, is always in Seaſon, if 
it neither ſuit well with vyhat went before, nor has any very 
good Coherence with what follows after, it is however gobd 
in itſelf, I am none of thoſe who think that good Rhyme 
makes a good Poem. Let him make ſhort long, and long 
hort if it will, tis no great Matter; if there be Invention, 
and that the Wit and Jucgment have well perform'd their 
Offices, I will ſay here's a good Poet, but an ill Rhymer. 
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His Fancy's rich, his Senſe is clear 
In Verſe, though he has no good Ear. 


Let a Man, ſays Horace, diveſt his Work of all Ornaments 
and Meaſure. 8 2 


Tempor a certa, moduſque, & guod prins ordine werbum eff, 
Poſlerius faciat, præponens ultima primis, | | 


Invenias etiam disjecti membra Poete : 


Let Tenſe and Mood, and Words be all miſplac'd, 
Thoſe laſt that ſhould be firſt, thoſe firſt the laſt, _ 
Though all Things be thus ſhuffled out of Frame, 

_ Yow'll yet a Poem find in F Anagram. 


He will never the more forfeit his Praiſe, for that the very 
Pieces will be fine by themſelves. Menander's Anſwer had 
this Meaning, who being reprov'd by a Friend, the Time 
drawing on at which he had preciſely promis'd a Comedy 
that he had not yet fall'n in Hand with it, It is made and rea- 
dy, ſaid he, all to the Verſes. Having contriv'd the Subject, 
and diſpos d the Scenes in his Fancy, he took little Care for 
the reſt. Since Nonſard and Du Bellay have given Reputa- 

tion to our French Poeſy, every little Dabbler, for ought I 

ſee, ſwells his Words as high, and makes his Cadences very 
near as harmonious as they. Plus ſonat, quam walet *; 
There were never ſo many Poetaſters as now ; but though they 
find it no hard Matter to rhyme as muſically as they, they 
yet fall infinitely ſhort of imitating the brave Deſcriptions 
of the one, and the curious Invention of the other. But 
what wilt become of our young Gentleman, if he be at- 
tack'd with the Sophiſtick Subtilty of ſome Syllogiſm ? A 
Meſiphalia Ham makes a Man drink, Drink quenches 
Thirſt ; therefore a Veſphalia Ham quenches Thirſt. Why 
let him laugh at it, and it will be more Diſcretion to do ſo, 
than to go about to anſwer it; or let him borrow this plea- 
ſant Evaſion from Ariſtippus, Why ſhould I trouble myſelf 
to unty that, which, bound as it is, gives me ſo much 
Trouble? One offering at this dialectick Juggling againſt 
Chanthes, Chryſpus took him ſhort, faying, Reſerve theſe 
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Baubles to play with Children, anddo not by ſuch Fooleries 
divert the ſerious Thoughts of a Man of Years. If theſe 
ridiculous Subtilties, contorta, & aculeata Sophiſmata *, as 
Cicero calls them, are deſign'd to poſſeſs him with an Un- 
truth, they are then dangerous; but if they ſignify no more 
than only to make him laugh, Ido not ſee why they ſhould 
be ſo conſiderable, that a Man need to be fortified againſt 
them. There are ſome ſo ridiculous, as to go a Mile out of 
their Way to hook in a fine Word: Aut qui non verba rebus 
aptant, ſed res arceſſunt, quibus verba conveniant ; Who do 
not fit Words to the Subjef, but ſeek out Things quite from the 
Purpoſe, to fit thoſe Words they are ſo enamour'd of. And, as 
another ſays, Qui alicujus verbi decore placentis vocentur ad 
id, quod non propoſuerant ſcribere ]; Who by their Fondneſs of 
fome fine ſounding Word, are tempted to ſomething they had no 
Intention to treat of. I, for my Part, rather bring in a fine 
Sentence by Head and Shoulders to fit my Purpoſe, than 
divert my Deſigns to hunt after a Sentence. On the con- 
trary, Words are to ſerve, and to follow a Man's Purpoſe ; 
and let Gaſcon come in Play where French will not do. I 
would have Things ſo exceed, and wholly poſſeſs the I- 
magination of him that hears, that he ſhould have ſome- 
thing elſe to do, than to think of Words. The Way of 
Speaking that I love is natural and plain, as well inWrit- 
Ing as Speaking, and a ſinewy and fignificant Way of ex- 
preſſing a Man's ſelf, ſhort and pithy, and not ſo elegant 
and artificial as prompt and vehement. | 


Hec demum ſapiet dickio, quæ feriet J. 
Moſt Weight and Wiſdom does that Language bear, 
Does pierce and captivate the Hearer's Ear. 


Rather hard than harſh, free from Affectation; irregular, 
incontiguous, and bold, where every Piece makes up an 
entire Body; not like a Pedant, a Preacher, or a Pleader, 
but rather a Soldier-like Stile, as Suetonius calls that of 
Julius Cæſar; and yet I ſee no Reaſon why he ſhould call 
it ſo. I have never yet been apt to imitate the negligent 
Garb, which is yet obſervable among the Young-Men of 


— 


23 
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our Time, to wear my Cloak on one Shoulder, my Bonnet 
on one Side, and one Stocking in ſomething more Niſorder 
than the other, which ſeems to expreſs a kind of manly 
Difdiin of thoſe exotick Ornaments, and a Contempt of 
Art; but I find that Negligence of much better Uſe in 
A Gatin the Form of Speaking, All AﬀeQation, parti, 
e . cularly in the French Gaiety and Freedom, is 
1 ungraceful in a Courtier, and in a Monarchy 
a Courtier. | . 
every Gentleman ought to be faſhion'd ac- 
cording to the Court Model; for which Reaſon, an eaſy 
and natural Negligence does well. I no more like a Web 
where the Knots and Seams are to be ſeen, than a fine Pro- 
portion, ſo delicate, that a Man may tell all the Bones and 
Veins. Quæ weritati operam dat oratio, incompoſita fit, & 
fomplex. Quis accurate loquitur, niſi qui vult putide logui * ? 
Let the Language that is dedicated to Truth be plain and unaf- 
Fected. For who ſludies to ſpeak guaintly and accuratel;, that 
does not at the ſame Time defion to perplex his Auditory, That 
Eloquence prejudices the Subject it would advance, that 
wholly attracts us to itſelf. And as in our outward Habit, 
tis a ridiculous Effeminacy to diſtinguiſh ourſelves by a par- 
ticular and unpraftis'd Garb or Faſhion, ſo in Language, to 
ſtudy new Phraſes, and to affect Words that are not of cure 
rent Uſe, proceeds from a Childiſh and Scholaſtick Ambi- 
tion. Shall I be bound to ſpeak no other Language than 
what is ſpoken in the Courts of Paris? Ariflephanes the 
Grammarian was a little out, when he reprehended Epicu- 
74s for this plain Way of delivering himſelf, the End and 
Deſign of his Oratory being only Perſpicuity of Speech, 
and to be undertood. The Imitation of Words by it's 
own Facility, immediately diſperſes itſelf thorough a 
whole People: But the Imitation of inventing, and fitly 
applying thoſe Words, is of aſlower Progreſs. The Gene- 
rality of Readers, for having found. a like Robe, very miſ- 
takingly imagine they have the ſame Body and Infide too, 
whereas Force and Sinews are never to be borrowed, the 
| Gloſs and outward Ornament, that is, Words and Elo- 
cution, may in moſt of thoſe I converſe with, ſpeak the 
ſame Language I here write; but whether they think the 
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{ame Thoughts I cannot ſay. The Athenians (ſays Plato) 
are obſerved to ſtudy Length and Elegancy of Speaking; 
the Lacedæmonians to affect Brevity ; and thoſe of Crete 
to aim more at the Fecundity of Conception than the Fer- 
- tility of Speech, and theſe are the beſt. Zenon us d to 
ſay that he had two Sorts of Diſciples, one that he call'd 
@1oA5ygs, curious to learn Things, and theſe were his 
Favourites; the other, Aoyo@iazs, that cared for nothing 
but Words. Not that fine Speaking is not a very good and 
commendable Quality; but not ſo excellent and ſo ne- 
ceſſary as ſome would make it; and I am ſcandaliz'd that 
our whole Life ſhould be ſpent in nothing elſe, I would 
firſt underſtand my own Language, and that of my Neigh- 
bours with whom moſt of my Buſineſs and Converſation 
lyes. No doubt but Greek and Latin are very great Orna- 
ments, and of very great Uſe, but we buy them too dear: 
I will hear diſcover one Way, which alſo has been experi- 
mented in my own Perſon, by which they are to be had 
better cheap, and ſuch may make Uſe of it as will, My 
Father having made the moſt preciſe Enquiry that any 
Man could poſſibly make amongft Men of the greateſt 
Learning and Judgment, of an exact Method of Education, 
was by them caution'd of the Inconvenience then in Uſe, 
and made to believe, that the tedious Time we apply'd to 
the learning of the Languages of thoſe People who had them 
for nothing, was the fole Cauſe we could not arrive to that 
Grandeur of Soul, and Perfection of Knowledge with the 
ancient Greeks and Romans : I do not however believe 
that to be the only Cauſe: But the Expedient my Father 
found out for this, was, that in my Infancy, and before 
I began to ſpeak, he committed me to the Care of a Ger- 
man, who ſince died a famous Phyſician in France, totally 
ignorant of our Language, but very fluent and a great 
Ecitick in Latin. This Man, whom he had fetch'd out of 
his own Country, and whom he entertain'd with a very 
great Salary for this only End, had me continually in his 
Arms: To whom there were alſo join'd two others of the 
ſame Nation, but of inferior Learning to attend me, and 
| ſometimes to relieve him; who all of them entertain'd me 
with no other Language but Latin. As to the reſt of his 
Family, it was an inviolable Rule, that neither himſelf, 
nor my Mother, Man, nor * ſhould ſpeak any thing 
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in my Company, but ſach Latin Words as every one had 
learnt only to gabble with me. It is not to be imagin'd 
how great an Advantage this prov'd to the whole Family; 


my Father and my Mother, by this Means learning Labin 


enough to underſtand it perfectly well, and to ſpeak it to 


ſuch a Degree, as was ſufficient for any neceſſary Uſe; as 


alſo thoſe of the Servants did, who were moſt frequent 
with me. To be ſhort, we did Latin it at ſuch a Rate, 
that it overflowed to all the neighbouring Villages, where 
there yet remain, that have eſtabliſh'd themſelves by Cuſ- 
tom, ſeveral Latin Appellations of Artizans, and their 
Tools. As for what concerns myſelf,, I was above fix 
Years of Age before I underſtood either French or Perigor- 
ain, any more than Arabick, and without Art, Book, 
Grammar, or Precept, Whipping, or the Expence of a 
Tear, had by that Time learn'd to ſpeak as pure Latin as 
my Maſter himſelf. If (for Example) they were to give 
me a Theme after the College Faſhion, they gave it to 
others in French, but to me, they were of Neceſſity to 
give it in the worſt Latin, to turn it into that which 
was pure and good ; and Nicho/as Grouchi, who writ a 
Book de Comitiis Romanorum ; W:i/liam Guirentes, who 
has writa Comment upon Ar:/or'le ; George Buchanan, that 
great Scorch Poet, and Marcus Antonius Muretus, (whom 
both France and 7taly have acknowledg'd for the beſt Ora- 
tor of his Time) my domeſtick Tutors, have all of them 
often told me, that J had in my Infancy that Language ſo 
very fluent and ready, that they were afraid to enter into 
Diſcourſe with me; and particularly Buchanan, whom I 
ſince ſaw attending the late Mare/chal de Briſſac, then 
told me, that he was about to write a Treatiſe of Educa- 
tion, the Example of which he intended to take from 


mine, for he was then Tutor to that Count de Briſſac, 


who afterwards prov'd ſo valiant and ſo brave a Gentle- 
man. As to Greeh, of which I have but little Smattering, 
my Father alſo deſign'd to have taught it me by a Trick; 
but a new one, and by way of Sport; toſſing cut Declen- 
fions to and fro, after the Manner of thofe, who by certain 


_ Games, at Tables, and Cheſs, learn Geometry and Arith- 


metick : For he, amongſt other Rules, had been advis'd to 


make me reliſh Science and Duty by an unforc'd Will, 


and of my own voluntary Motion, and to educate” ra 
| oy 
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Soul in all Lĩherty and Delight, without any Severity or 
Conſtraint. Which alſo he was an Obſerver of to ſuch a De- 
gree even of Superſtition, if I may ſay fo, that ſome being 
of Opinion, it did trouble and diſturb the Brains of Chil- 
dren ſuddenly to wake them in the Morning, and to ſnatch 
them violently and over-haſtily from Sleep (wherein they 
are much more profoundly envolved than we) he only cauſed 
me to be waked by the Sound of ſome muſical Inftrument, 
and was never unprovided of a Muſician for that Purpoſe; 
by which Example you may judge of the reſt, this alone 
being ſufficient to recommend both the Prudence and Af- 
fection of ſo good a Father; who therefore is not to be 
blamed if he did not reap the Fruits anſwerable to ſo exqui- 
ſite a Culture; of which, two Things were the Cauſe : 

Firftl, a Steril and improper Soil: For 2 I was of a 

ſtrong and healthful Conititution, and of a Diſpoſition to- 
lerably ſweet and tractable; yet I was withal To heavy, 
idle, and indiſpoſed, that they could not rouze me from 
this Stupidity to any Exerciſe of Recreation, nor get me 
out to play, What I ſaw, I ſaw clear enough, and under 
this lazy Complexion, nouriſhed a bold Imagination, and 
Opinions above my Age. I had a ſlothful Wit, that would 
go no faſter than it was led, a flow Underſtanding, a lan- 
guiſhing Invention, and after all, an incredible Defect of 
Memory; ſo that it is no Wonder, if from all theſe nothing 
conſiderable can be extracted. Secondly, (like thoſe, who, 
impatient of a long and ſteady Cure, ſubmit to all Sorts of 
Preſcriptions and Receits) the good Man being extremely 
timorous of any Way failing in a Thing he had ſo wholly ſet 
his Heart upon, ſuffered himſelf at laſt to be over · ruled by the 
common Opinion, and complying with the Method of the 
Time, having no longer thoſe Perſons he had brought out of 
Ttalh, and who had given him the firſt Model of Education, 
about him, he ſent me at fix Years of Age to the College of 
Euienne, at that time the moſt flouriſhing in France. And there 
it was not poſſible to add any Thing to the Care he had to 
provide me the moſt able Tutors, with all other Circum- 
itances of Education, reſerving alſo ſeveral particular Rules 
contrary to the College Practice; but ſo it was, that with 
all theſe Precautions, it was a College ſtill. My Latin 
immediately grew corrupt, of which alſo by Diſconti- 


nuance 1 have ſince loſt all Manner of Uſe: So that this new 
1 80 Way 
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Way of Inſtitution ſerved me to no other End, than only 
at my firſt coming to prefer me to the firſt Forms: For at 
thirteen Years old, that I came out of the College, I has 
run through my whole Courſe, (as they call it) and, in 
Truth, without any Manner of Improvement, that I can 
honeſtly brag of, in all this Time. The firſt Thing that 
ve me any Taſte of Books, was the Pleaſure I took in 
Reading the Fables of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, and with 
them I was ſo taken, that being but ſeven or eight Years 
old, I would ſteal from all other Divertiſements to read 
them, both by Reaſon that this was my own natural Lan- 
uage, the eaſieſt Book that I was acquainted with, and 
| Dr the Subject, the moſt accommodated to the Capacity 
of my Age: For as for Lancelot du Lake, Amadis de Gault, 
Huon of Bourdeaux, and ſuch Trumpery, which Chil- 
dren are moſt delighted with, I had never ſo much as heard 
their Names, no more than I vet know what they contain; 
ſo exact was the Diſcipline wherein I was brought up. 
But this was enough to make me negle& the other Leſſons 
preſcribed me; and here it was infinitely to my Advan- 
tage, to have to do with an underſtanding Tutor, who 
very well kney diſcreetly to connive at this and other 
Truantries of the ſame Nature; for by this Means, I ran 
through Virgil's Æneids, Terence, Plautus, and ſome 1ta- 
Aan Comedies, allured by the Softneſs and Pleaſure of the 
Subject; whereas, had he been fo fooliſh as to have taken 
me off this Diverſion, I do really believe I had brought 
nothing away from the College but a Hatred of Books, as 
almoſt all our young Gentlemen do; but he carried himſelf 
very diſcreetly in that Buſineſs, ſeeming to take no Notice, 
and allowing me only ſuch Time as I could teal from my 
other regular and yet moderate Studies, which whetted 
my Appetite to devour thoſe Books I was naturally ſo much 
in Love with before. For the chief Things my Father 
expected from their Endeavour to whom he had delivered 
me for Education, was Affability of Manners and good 
Humour; and, to ſay the Truth, mine had no other 
Vice but Sloth and Want of Mettle. There was no Fear 
that I would do ill, but that I would do nothing; No- body 
ſuſpected that I would be wicked, but uſeleſs; they fore- 
ſaw an Idleneſs, but no Malice in my Nature; and I find 


it, falls out accordingly. The Complaints I hear of . 
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ſelf are theſe, he is idle, cold in the Offices of Friendſhip, 
and Relation, and remiſs in thoſe of the Publick ; he 1s 
too particular, he is too. proud : But the. moſt injurious do 
not ſay, Why has he taken ſuch a Thing? Why has he 
not paid ſuch a one? But why does he part with nothing? 
Why does he not give? And I ſhould take it for a Favour 
that Men would expect from me no greater Effects of Su- 
pererrogation than theſe. But they are unjuſt to exact from 
me what Ido not owe; and in condemning me to it, they 
efface the Gratification of the Act, and deprive me of 
the Gratitude that would be due to me upon ſuch a Boun- 
ty; whereas the active Benefit ought to be of ſo much the 
greater Value from my Hands; by how much I am not 
paſſive that Way at all. I can the more freely diſpoſe of 
my Fortune, the more it is mine, and of myſelf the more 
Iam my own, Nevertherleſs, if I were good at ſettin 

out my own Actions, I could peradventure very wall 
repel theſe Reproaches, and could give ſome to under». 
ſtand, that they are not ſo much offended, that I do not 
enough, as that I am able to do a great deal more than I 
do. Yet for all this heavy Diſpoſition of mine, my Mind, 
when retired into itſelf, was not altogether idle, nor wholly 
' deprived of ſolid Inquiſition, nor of certain and infallible 
Reſults about thoſe Objects it could comprehend, and 
could alſo without any Helps digeſt them; but amongſt 
other Things, I do really believe, it had been totally im- 
poſſible to have made it to ſubmit by Violence and Force. 
Shall I here acquaint you with one Faculty of my Youth ? 
J had great Boldneſs and Aſſurance of Countenance, and 
to that a Flexibility of Voice and Geſture to any Part I 


undertook to act. 
Alter ab undecimo tum me vix ceperat annus *. 


For the next Year to my eleventh had 
Me but a very few Days older made. 


When I played the chiefeſt Parts in the Latin Tragedies of 
Buchanan, Guerent, and Muretus, that were preſented in 
our College of Guienne, with very great Applauſe ; wherin 
Andreas Goveanus, our Principal, as in all other Parts of his 


— 
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Undertaking, was, without Compariſon, the beſt of that 
Employment in Fance; and I was looked upon as one of 
the chief Actors. Tis an Exerciſe that 1 do not diſapprove 
in young People of Condition, and have fince ſeen our 
Princes, by the Example of the Ancients, in Perſon hand- 
ſomly and commendably perform theſe Exerciſes; and it 
was moreover allowed to Perſons of the greateſt Quality to 
profeſs, and make a Trade of it in Greece. Ariftoni Tragico 
attori rem aperet : Huic & genus, & fortuna boneſta erant : 
Nec Ars, quia nihil tale apud Graces pudori eff ea deformabat *, 
He imparted this Affair to Ariſto the Tragedian, a Man of a 
good Family and Fortune, which, nevertheleſs, did neither of 
abem receive any Blemiſh by that Profeſſion 5 nothing of that 
Kind being reputed a Difparagement in Greece. Nay, I have 
always taxed thoſe with Impertinence, who condemn theſe 
Entertainments, and with Injuftice thoſe who refuſe to. ad- 
mit ſuch Comedians as are worth ſeeing into the good 
Towns, and grudge the People that publick Diverſion. 
Well-govern'd Corporations ke Care to aſſemble their Ci- 
_ tizens, not only to the ſolemn Duties of Devotion, but 
alſo to Sports and Spectacles. They find Society and Friend- 
ſhip augmented by it; and beſides, can there poſſibly be 
allowed a more orderly and regular Diverſion, than what 
is performed in the Sight of every one, and very often in 
the Preſence of the ſupreme Magiſtrate himſelf? And I, 
for my Part, ſhould think it reaſonable, that the Prince 
ſhould ſometimes gratify his People at his own Expence ; 
and that in great and popular Cities there might be Thea- 
tres erected for ſuch Entertainments, if but to divert them 
from worſe and more private Actions. But to return to my 
Subject, there is nothing like alluring the Appetite and Af- 
fection, otherwiſe you make nothing but ſo many Aſſes 
loaden with Books, and by Virtue of the Laſh, give them 
their Pocket full of Learning to keep; whereas, to do well, 
you ſhould not only lodge it with them, but make them 


eſpouſe it. : 
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CH A F. XVI. 


That it is Folly to meaſure Truth and Error by 
3 aur own Capacity, © 


g JS not perhaps without Reaſon, that we attribute 

Facility of Belief and Eaſineſs of Perſuaſion to Sim- 
plicity and Ignorance, and I have heard Belief com- 
pared to the Impreſſion of a Seal ſtamp'd upon the Soul, 
which, by how much ſofter and of leſs Reſiſtance it is, is 
the more eaſy to be impoſed upon. I neceſſẽ eft lancem in 
libra ponderibus impoſitis, de primis fic animum perſpicuis ce- 
dere; As the Scale of the Balance muſt give Way to the 
Weight that preſſes it down, fo the Mind muſt of Neceſſity yield 
to Demonſtration: And by how much the Soul is more 
empty, and without Counterpoiſe, with ſo much 22 
Facility it dips under the Weight of the firſt Perſuaſion. 
And this is the Reaſon that Children, the common People, 
Women, and ſick Folks, are moſt apt to be led by the Ears. 
But then, on the other Side, tis a very great Preſumption, 
to ſlight and condemn all Things for falſe that do not ap- 
pear to us likely to be true; which is the ordinary Vice of 
ſuch as fancy themſelves wiſer than their Neighbours. I 
was myſelf once one of thoſe ; and if I heard Talk of dead 
Folks walking, of Prophecies, Enchantments, Witchcraft, 
or any other Story, I had no Mind to believe, 


Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, ſagas, 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Theſſala. 


Dreams, magick Terrors, Wonders, Sorceries, 
Hobgoblins, or Thefalian Prodigies. 


Ipreſently pitied the poor People that were abuſed by theſe 
Follies; whereas I now find, that I myſelf was to be pitied 
as much at leaſt as they; not that Experience has taught me 
any Thing to convince my former Opinion, though my Cu- 
rioſity has endeavoured that Way; but Reaſon has inſtructed 


me, that thus reſolutely to condemn any Thing for falſeand 
impoſſible, 
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impoſlible, is arrogantly and impiouſly to circumſcribe and 


limit the Will of God, and the Power of Nature, within 


the Bounds of my own Capacity, than which no Folly can 
be greater. If we give the Names of Monſter and Miracle 
to every Thing our Reaſon cannot comprehend, how many 
are continually preſented before our Eyes? Let us but con- 
fider through what Clouds, and as it were groping in the 
Dark, our Teachers lead us to the Knowledge of moſt of 
the Things we apply our Studies to, and we ſhall find that 
it is rather Cuſtom than Knowledge that takes away the 
Wonder, and renders them eaſy and familiar to us. 
| Fam nemo cgſſus ſaturuſpue vilendi, 

Sufpicere in Celi dignatur lucida Templa®. 

Already glutted with the Sight, now none 

Heaven's lucid Temples deigns to look upon. 


And that if thoſe Things were now newly preſented to us, 


we ſhould think them as ſtrange and incredible, if not 


more than any others. 
&i nunc primum mortalibus adſint 
Ex improdi ſo, ſeu ſint objecta repente, 
Nil magis his rebus poterat mirabile dici, 
Aut minus ante quod auderent fore credere gentes F. 


Where 'Things are ſuddenly, and by Surprize 
Juſt now objected new to mortal Eyes, 
At nothing could they be aſtoniſh's more, 
Nor leſs than what they ſo admir'd before. 


He that had never ſeen a River, imagined the firſt he 
met with to be the Sea, and the greateſt Things that have 
fallen within our Knowledge, we conclude the Extrem 
that Nature makes of the Kind. Ret 
Scilicet & fluvius qui non eft maximus, ei eff | 
Qui non ante aliquem majorem vidit & ingens 
Arbor homogue videtur, & omnia de genere omni 
Maxime quæ wvidit quiſaue, hæc ingentia fingitÞ. 
A little River unto him does ſeem, 
That bigger never ſaw, a mighty Stream: 


r 
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Pu | | A Tree, 
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A Tree, a Man; any Thing ſeems to his View 
O'th' Kind the greateſt, that ne'er greater knew. 


Conſuetudine Oculorum, afſueſcunt animi, neque adnirantsr, 
neque requirunt rationes earum rerum, quas ſemper vident 8. 
Things grow familiar to Men's Minds by being often ſeen ; jo 
that they neither admire, nor are inguifitive into Things they 
daily fee. The Novelty, rather than the Greatneſs of 
Things, tempts us to enquire into their Cauſes. But we are 
to 2 A with more Reverence, and with greater Acknow- 
ledgment of our own Ignorance and Infirmity of this infi- 
nite Power of Nature. How many unlikely Things are 
there teſtified by People of very good Repute, which if 
we cannot perſuade ourſelves ablolutely to believe, we 
ought at leaſt to leave them in Suſpence? For, to conclude 
them impoſſible, is by a temerarious Preſumption to pre- 
tend to know the utmoſt Bounds of Poſſibility. Did we 
rightly underſtand the Difference betwixt impoſlible, 
betwixt extraordinary, and what is contrary to the common 
Opinion of Men, in believing raſhly, and on the other Side, 
in being not too incredulous, we ſhould then obſerve the 
Rule of Ne guid nimis, enjoined by Chil, When we find 
in Froiſſurd, that the Count de Foix knew in Bearn the De- 
feat of Fohn King of Caſtile, at Fuberoth, the next Day af- 
ter, and the Means by which he tells us he came to do ſo, 
we may be allowed to be alittle merry at it, as alſo at what 
our Annals report, that Pope Honorius, the ſame Day that 
King Philip Auguſtus died at Mant performed his pub- 
lick Obſequies at Rome, and commanded the like through- 
out all Zaly; the Teſtimony of theſe Authors not bein 

perhaps of Authority enough to reſtrain us. But what 1 

Plutarch, beſides ſeveral Examples that he produces out of 
Antiquity, tells us, he is aſſured by certain Knowledge, that 
in the Time of Domitian, the News of the Battle loſt by 
Antonius in Germany, was publiſhed at Rome, many Days 
Journey from thence, and diſperſed throughout the whole 
World, the ſame Day it was fought : And if Cæſar was of 
Opinion, that it has often happened, that the Report has 

preceded the Accident; ſhall we not ſay, that theſe ſimple 


** 
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People have ſuffered themſelves to be deceived with the Vul- 
gar, for not having been ſo clear-lighted as we ? Is there any 
Thing more delicate, more clear, more ſprightly than P/ny's 
Judgment, when he is pleaſed to ſet it to work? Any 
| Thing more remote from Vanity? Setting aſide his Learn- 
ing, of which I make leſs Account, in which of theſe do 
any of us excel him? And yet there is ſcarce a puiſne So- 
phiſter that does not convince him of Untruth, and that 
pretends not to inſtru him in the Progreſs of the Works 
of Nature: When we read in Bouchet the Miracles of St. 
Hilary's Relicks; away with it, his Authority is not ſuffi- 
cient to bear us the Liberty of contradicting him: But ge- 
nerally to condemn all ſuch like Stories, ſeems to me an Im- 
pudence of the worſt Character. The great St. Auguſtine 
profeſſes himſelf to have ſeen a blind Child recover Sight 
upon the Relick of St. Gerwaſe ; and St. Protaſius at Milan, 
a Woman at Carthage cured of a Cancer, by the Sign of a 
Croſs made upon her by a Woman newly baptized ; He e- 
ius, 2 familiar Friend of his, to have driven away the Spi- 
rits that haunted his Houſe, with a little Earth of the Sepul- 
chre of our Lord; which Earth being alſo tranſported thence 
into the Church, a Paralytick to have there been ſuddenly 
cured by it; a Woman in Proceſſion, having touched St, 
Stephen's Shrine with a Noſegay, and after rubbing her Eyes 
with it, to have recovered her Sight loſt many Years before; 
with ſeveral other Miracles, of which he profeſſes himſelf 
to have been an Eye-Witneſs. Of what ſhall we accuſe 
him and the two holy Biſhops, Aurelius and Maximinus, 
both which he atteſts to the Trutk of theſe Things? Shall 
it be of Ignorance, Simplicity, and Facility ; or of Ma- 
lice or Impoſtore ? Is any Man now living ſo impudent, 
as to think himſelf comparable to them, either in Virtue, 
Piety, Learning, Fudement, or any Kind of Perfection? 
Dui ut Rationem nullam afferint, ipſa Authoritate me fran- 
gerent *, Who, though they ſhould give me no Reaſon for what 
they affirm, would yet convince me with their Authority. Tis 
a Preſumption of great Danger and Conſequence, beſides 
the abſurd Temerity it draws after it, to contemn what we 
do not comprehend. For after that, according to your fine 
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Underſtanding, you have eftabliſh'd the Limits of Truth 
and Error, and that afterwards there appears a Neceſſity 
npon you of believing ſtranger Things than thoſe you have 
contradicted, you are already oblig'd to quit your Hold, 
and to acquieſce. That which ſeems to me ſo much to diſ- 
order our Conſciences in the Commotions we are now in 
concerning Religion, is the Catholicks diſpenſing ſo much 
with their Belief ? they fancy they appear moderate and 
wiſe, when they grant to the Huguenirs ſome of the Articles 
in Queſtion; but beſides that, they do not diſcern what 
Advantage it is to thoſe with whom we contend, to begin 
to give Ground, and to retire, and how much this ani- 
mates our Enemy to follow his Blow: Theſe 2 which 
they inſiſt upon as Things indifferent, are ſometimes of 
very great Importance, and dangerous Conſequence. We 
are either wholly and abſolutely to ſubmit ourſelves to the 
Authority of our eccleſiaſtical Polity, or totally throw off 
all Obedience to it. Tis not for us to determine what and 
how much Obedience we owe to it, and this I can ſay, as 
having myſelf made Trial of it, that having formerly 
taken the Liberty of my own Swing and Fancy, and omit- 
ted or neglected certain Rules of the Diſcipline of our 
Church, which ſeem'd to me vain, and of no Foundation 
coming afterwards to diſcourſe it with learned Men, Ihave 
found thoſe very Things to be built upon very goed and 
ſolid Ground, and ftrong Foundation ; and that nothing 
but Brutality and Ignorance make us receive them with 
leſs Reverence than the reſt: Why do we not conſider 
what Contradictions we find in our own Judgments, how 
many Things were Yeſterday Articles of our Faith, that 
To-day appear no other than Fables ? Glory and Curioſi- 
ty are the Scourges of the Soul ; of which, the laſt prompts 
us to thruſt our Noſes into every Thing, and the other for- 

bids us to leave any Thing doubtful and undecided. 


* 
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Aving conſidered the Fancy of a Painter I have that 
ſerves me, I had a Mind to imitate his Way; for he 
chooſes the faireſt Place, and Middle of any Wall, or Pan- 
nel of Wainſcot, wherein to draw a Picture which he 
finiſhes with his utmoſt Care and Art, and the Vacui 
about it he fills with Grote/gue ; which are odd fantaſtick 
Figures, without any Grace, but what they derive from 
their Variety, and the Extravagancy of their Shapes. 
And in Truth, what are theſe Things I ſcribble, other 
than Grote/ques, and monſtrous Bodies, made of diſſenting 
Parts, without any certain Figure, or any other than ac 
cidental Order, Coherence, or Proportion? 5 


Definit in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne ®.. 
That a fair Woman's Face above doth ſhow z 
But in a Fiſh's Tail doth end below. 


In the ſecond Part I go Hand in Hand with my Painter, 
but fall very ſhort of him in the firſt, and the better, my 
Power of handling not being ſuch, that I dare to offer at 
a brave Piece, finely painted, and ſet off Ares to 
Art. TI have therefore thought fit to borrow one of EHienno 
de Boitic, and ſuch a one as ſhall honour and adorn all the 

_ reſt of my Work, namely, a Diſcourſe that he called, 
The voluntary Serwitude, a Piece writ in his younger Years, 
by way of Eſſay, in Honour of Liberty againſt Tyrants, 
and which has fince run through the Hands of ſeveral Men 
of great Learning and Judgment, not without fingular, 
and merited Commendation, for it is finely writ, and as 
full as any Thing can poſſibly be: Though a Man may con- 
fidently ſay, it is far ſhort of what he is able to do; and 

if in that more mature Age, wherein I had the Happineſs 
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to know him, he had taken a Deſign like this of mine, to 
commit his Thoughts to Writing, we ſhould have ſeen a 
great many rare Things, and ſuch as would have gone 
very near to have rivall'd the beſt Writings of Antiquity : 
For in natural Parts eſpecially, I know — comparable 
to him. But he has left nothing behind him, ſave this 
Treatiſe only, (and that two by Chance, for I believe he 
never ſaw it after it firſt went out of his Hands) and ſome 
Obſervations upon that Edict of Fanuamy, made famous 
by our Civil Wars, which alſo ſhall'elſewhere perad- 
venture find a Place. Theſe were all I could recover of 
his Remains; I, to whom, with ſo affectionate a Remem- 
brance, upon his Death-bed, he by his laſt Will bequeath'd 
his Library and Papers, the little Book of his Works only 
excepted, which I committed to the Preſs. And this 
particular Obligation I have to this Treatiſe of his, that 
it was the Occaſion of my firſt coming acquainted with 
him; for it was ſhew'd to me long before I had the good 
Fortune to know him, and gave me the firſt Knowledge 
of his Name; proving ſo the firſt Cauſe and Foundation 
of a Friendſhip, which he afterward improv'd, and main- 
tain'd fo long as God was pleas'd to continue us toge- 
ther, ſo perfect, inviolate, and entire, that certainly the 
like is hardly to be found in Story, and amongſt the Men 
of this Age, there is no Sign nor Trace of any fach Thing 
in Uſe; ſo much Concurrence is requir'd to the Building 
of ſuch a one, that tis much if Fortune bring it but once 
to paſs in three Ages. There is nothing to which Nature 
ſeems ſo much to have inclin'd as to Society; and Ariſtoti⸗ 
ſays, that the good Legiſlators had more Reipe to Friend- 
ſhip, than to Juſtice, Now the moſt ſu- „ 5 PS A 
preme Point of it's Perfection is this: For bi $i 
generally all thoſe that Pleaſure, Profit, Vir abt. 
public k, or private Intereſt, create and nouriſh, are ſo much 
the leſs generous, and ſo much the leſs Friendſhips,” by- 
how much they mix another Cauſe and Deſign, than fim- 
ple, and pure Friendſhip itſelf. Neither do the four an- 
cient Kinds, Natural, Sociable, Hoſpitable and Venerean, 
either ſeparately or jointly make up a true and perfect 
Friendſhip. That of Children to Parents is rather Reſpect: 
Friendſhip being nourith'd by Communication, which can- 
nat, by Reaſon of the OS he betwixt them; _ 
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would rather perhaps violate the Duties of Nature ; for nei- 
ter are all the ſecret Thoughts of Fathers fit to be commu- 
nicated to Children, leſt it beget an indecent Familiarity 
betwixt them; neither can the Advices and Reproofs 
which is one of the principal Offices of Friendſhip, be 


properly perform'd by the Son to the Father. There are 


ſome Countries, where 'tis the Cuſtom for Children to kill 
their Fathers; and others where the Fathers kill their 
Children, to avoid being ſometimes an Impediment to one 
another in their Deſigns ; and moreover, the Expectation 
of the one does naturally depend upon the Ruin of the 
other. There have been great Philoſophers who have made 


nothing of this Tie of Nature; as Ariſt ippus for one, who 


being preſt home about the Affection he ow'd to his Chil- 
dren, as being come out of him, preſently fell to ſpit, ſay- 
ing, that that alſo came out of him, and that he did alſo 
breed Worms and Lice; and that other, that Plutarch en- 
deavour'd to reconcile to his Brother, I make never the more 
Account of him, ſaid he, for coming out of the ſame Place. 
This Name of Brother does indeed carry with it an amicable 
and affectionate Sound, and for that Reaſon, he and I call'd 


Brothers : But the Complication of Intereſt, the Diviſion 


of Eſtates, and that the raiſing of the one ſhould be the 
undoing of the other, does ftrangely unnerve and flacken 
this fraternal Tie: And Brothers purſuing their Fortune and 
Advancement by the fame Path, tis hardly poſſible, but 
they muſt of Neceflity often juſtle and hinder one another. 


Beſides, why is it neceſſary that the Correſpondence of 


Manners, Parts and Inclinations, which beget theſe true and 
perfect Friendſhips, ſhould always meet and concur in theſe 
Relations, The Father and the Son may be of quite con- 
trary Humours, and Brothers without any Manner of 


Sympathy in their Natures. He is my Son, he is my 


Brother, or he and I are Couſin- Germans; but he is paſſi- 
onate, III natur'd, or a Fool. And moreover, by how 


Fug 


much theſe are Friendſhips, that the Law, and natural Ob- 


ligatien, impoſe upon us; ſo much leſs is there of our own 


Choice, and voluntary Freedom. Whereas that voluntary 


Liberty of ours, has nothing but that of Affection and 


Friendſhip, properly it's own. Not that I have not in my 
own Perſon experimented all can poſſibly be expected of 


that Kind, having had the beſt and moſ indulgent Father, 


even 
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even to an extreme old Age, that ever was, and who was 
himſelf deſcended from a Family, for. many Generations 
famous and exemplary for brotherly Concord: 

| — Et ip 
Notus in fratres animi Paterni *, 
And he himſelf noted the reſt above, 
Towards his Brothers for paternal Love. 
Wee are not here to bring the Love we bear to Women, 
though ĩt be an Act of our own Choice, into Compariſon ; 
nor rank it with the others; the Fire of which, I confeſs, 
[lMNeue enim eff Dea neſcia noſtri 
Quæ dulcem curis, miſcet amaritiem .) 
(Nor is my Goddeſs ign'rant what I am, 
Who pleaſing Sorrows mixes with my Flame.) 
is more active, more eager, and more ſharp ; but withal, 
*tis more precipitous, fickle, moving, and inconſtant: A, 
Fever ſabje& to Intermiſſion, and Paroxyſms, that has 
ſeiz d but on one Part, one Corner of the Building; where- 
as in Friendſhip, tis a general and univerſal Fire, but tem- 
perate and equal, a conſtant eftabliſh'd Heat, all eafy and 
fmooth, without Poinancy or ws neg Moreover, in 
Love *tis no other than frantick Defire, to that which 
flies from us, e 
Com ſegue la lepre ill cacciatore 
Al freddo, al caldo, alla montagna, al litto : 
Ne piu Peſtima poi, che preſa vede, 
Et fol dietro à chi fugge affretta il pieds . 
Like Hunters that the flying Hare purſue | 
Oer Hill and Dale, through Heat, and Morning Dew, 
Which being ta'en, the Quarry they deſpiſe, 
Being only pleas'd in following that which flies. 
So ſoon as ever they enter into Terms of Friendſhip, 
that is to ſay, into a Concurrence of Defires, it vaniſhes, 
and is gone, Fruition deſtroys it, as having only a fleſhly 
End, and ſuch a one as is ſubject to Satiety. JO 
on the contrary, is enjoy*d proportionably, as it is defir'd, 
andonly grows up, is nouriſh'd and improves by Enjoyment, 


„ Horat. l. 2. Ode 2. + . t Ariofto, Canto. 10. 


dform'd Youth, or a_comely old 
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as being of itſelf ſpiritual, and the Soul growing ſtill more 
perfect by Practice. Under, and ſubſellious to this perfect 
Friendſhip, I cannot deny, but that the other vain Aﬀec- 


tions have in my younger Years. found ſome Place in my 
Thoughts, that I may ſay nothing of him, who bimſelf 


confeſſes but too much in his Verſes: So that I had both 
theſe Paſſions, but always ſo, that I could myſelf well 
enough diſtinguiſh them, and never in any Degree of Com- 
ariſon with one another. The firſt maintaining it's Flight in 
lofty and fo brave a Place, as with Diſda in to look down, 
and ſee the other flying at a far humbler Pitch below. As 
concerning Marriage, beſides, that it is a Covenant, the 


Entrance into which is only free, but the Continuance in 
it forc'd and compell'd, having another Dependance than 


that of our own Free - will, and a Bargain commonly contract- 
ed to other Ends, there almoſt always happens a thou- 
ſand Intricacies in it to unravel, enongh to break the 
Thread, and to divert the Current of a lively Affection: 
Whereas Friendihip has no Manner of Buſineſs or Traf- 
fick with any but itſelf, Moreover, to ſay Truth, the ordi- 
nary Talent of Women, is not ſuch, as is ſufficient to main- 
tain the Conference and Communication requir'd, to the 
Support of this Conjugal Tie; nor do they appear to be en · 
du d with Conſtancy of Mind, to endure the Pinch of ſo 
hard and durable a Knot. And doabtleſs if without this 
there could be ſuch a free and voluntary Familiarity con- 


tracted, where not only the Souls might have this entire 


Fruition, but the Bodies alſo might ſhare in the Alliance, 
and a Man be engag'd throughout, the Friendſhip would 
certainly be more full and perfect; but it is without Exam- 
ple, that this Sex could ever arrive at ſuch Perfection, and 
by the ancient Schools is wholly rejected; as alſo that 
other Gretian Licence is juſtly abhorr'd by our Manners ; 
which alſofor having, according to their Practice, a ſo ne- 
ceſſary Diſparity, of Age, and Difference of, Offices be- 
twixt the Loyers, hold no more Proportion with the per- 
fect Union and Harmony that we here require, than the 


ther. vis ol enim iſie amer amicitie Cun neque difor- 


mem adolgſcentem puiſſuam amat, neque formoſum ſenem ? 


For abhal is the Lowe of 5 Why does no one love a 
lan ? Neither will that 


2 
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very Picture that the Academy preſents of it, as I conceive, 
contradict me, when I ſay, that the firſt Fury inſpir'd by 
the Son of Venus into the Heart of the Lover, upon the 
Sight of the Flower, and Prime of a ſpringing and bloſ- 
ſoming Youth, to whom they allow all the Inſolencies and 
paſſionate Attempts that an immoderate Ardour can pro- 
duce, was ſimply founded upon an external Beauty, the 
_ falſe Image of corporal Generation; for upon the Soul it 
could not ground this Love, the Sight of which, as yet 
lay conceai'd, was but now ſpringing, and not of Maturity 
to bloſſom. Which Futy, if it ſeiz'd upon a mean Courage, 
the Means by which he preferr'd his Suit, were rich Pre- 
ſents, Favour in Advancement to Dignities,and ſuch Trum- 
pery, which they by no Means approve : If on a more ge- 
nerous Soul, the Purſuit was ſuitably generous, by philo- 
ſophical Inſtructions, Precepts to revere Religion, to obey 
the Laws, to die for the Good of his Country; by Ex- 
amples of Valour, Prudence and Juſtice, the Lover ſtudy- 
ing to render himſelf acceptable by the Grace and Beauty 
of his Soul, that of his Body being long ſince faded and de- 
cay'd, hoping by this mutual Society to eſtabliſh a more 
firm and laſting Contract. When this Courtſhip came to 
affect in due Seaſon, (for that which they do not require in 
the Lover, namely, Leiſure and Diſcretion in his Purſuit, 
they ſtrictly require in the Perſon lov'd ; foraſmuch as he 
is to judge of an internal Beauty, of difficult Knowledge, 
and obſcure Diſcovery) then there ſprung in the Perſon 
1ov'd the Deſire of a ſpiritual Conception, by the Media- 
tion of a ſpiritual Beauty. This was the Principal; the 
corporeal, accidental, and ſecond Cauſes, are all the wrong 
Side of the Lover. For this Reaſon they prefer the Per- 
ſon belov'd, maintaining, that the Gods in like Manner 
prefer him too, and very much blame the Poet Z/chylus, 
for having, in the Loves of Achilles and Patroclus, given 
the Lover's Part to Achilles, who was in the firſt Flower 
and Pubeſcency of his Youth, and the handſomeſt of all 
the Greeks. After this general Famiharity, and mutual 
Community of Thoughts, is once ſettled, ſappoſing the So- 
vereign and moſt worthy Part to preſide and govern, and to 
33 it's proper Offices, they ſay, that from thence great 
Utility is deriv'd, both to private and publick Concerns, 
that the Force and Power of Countries receiv'd their Begin- 
ning from thence, and that it was the chiefeſt Security of Li- 
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modus and Ariſtogiton is a good Inſtance; and therefore it is, 
that they calPd it ſacred and divine, and do conceive, that 
nothing but the Violence of Tyrants, and the Baſeneſs of 
the common People, is mimical to it : Finally, all that can 


be ſaid in Favour of the Academy, is, that it was a Love 


which ended in Friendſhip ; which alſo well enough agrees 
with the Stoical Definition of Love. Amorem conatum efje 
amicitiæ faciende ex pulchritudinis ſpecie Fo That Love is 

Defire of contracting Friendſhip by the Beauty of the Object. 
I return to my own more juſt and true Deſcription. Om- 
nino amicitiæ, carroboratis jam confirmatis ingenits, & æta- 


tibus, judicandæ ſunt *. Thoſe are only to be reputed Friend- 


ſhips, that are fortified and confirmed by Fudgment, and Length 


of Time, For the reft, which we commonly call Eriends, 
and Friendſhips, are nothing but Acquaintanceand Fami- 
liarities, either occaſionally contraQted, or upon ſome De- 
fHgn, by Means of which, there happens ſome little Inter- 
courſe betwixt our Souls: But in the Frienſhip ] ſpeak of, 


they mix and work themſelves into one Piece, with ſo uni- 


verſal a Mixture, that there is no more Sign of the Seam 
by which they were firſt conjoin d. If a Man ſhould im- 


portune me to give a Reaſon why I lov'd him; I find it 
cCould no otherwiſe be expreſt, than by making Anſwer, be- 


cauſe it was he, becauſe it was I. There is beyond what I 
am able to ſay, I know not what inexplicable and fatal 
Power that brought on this Union, We ſought one another 
long before we met, and by the Characters we heard of one 
another, which wrought more upon our Affections, than 
in Reaſon, mere Reports ſhould do, I think by ſome ſe- 
cret Appoinment of Heaven, we embrac'd in our Names; 


and at our firſt Meeting, which was accidentally at a great 


City Entertainment, we found ourſelves ſo mutually taken 
with one another, ſo acquainted, and ſo endear'd betwixt 


-ourſelves, that from thence-forward nothing was ſo near to 
us as one another. He writ an excellent Latin Satyr, which 


J fince printed, wherein he excuſes the Precipitation of our 
Intelligence, ſo ſuddenly come to Perfection, ſaying, that 
being to have ſo ſnort Continuance, as being begun ſo late, 


for we were both full grown Men, and he ſome. Vears the 


n 


older) 
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older) there was no Time to loſe ; nor was tied to conform 
itſelf to the Example of thoſe ſlow and regular Friendſhips, 
that require fo many Precautions of a long prelimina 
Converſation. This has no other Idea, than that of itſelf : 
This is no one particular Conſideration, nor two, nor three, 
nor four, nor a Thouſand: Tis I know not what Quinteſ- 
ſenee of all this Mixture, which, ſeizing my whole Will, 
carried it to plunge and loſe itſelf in his; and that having 
ſeized his whole Will, brought it back with equal Concur- 
rence and Appetite, to plunge and loſe itſelf in mine. I 
may truly ſay loſe, reſerving nothing to ourſelves, that was 
either his or mine. When Lælius, in the Preſence of the 
Raman Conſuls (who, after they had ſentenced Tiberius Grace 
chus, proſecuted all thoſe who had any Familiarity with him 
alſo) came to aſk Cajus Blaſius (who was his chiefeſt Friend 
and Confident). how much he would have done for him? 
And that he made Anſwer, All Things. How! All 
Things! ſaid Lælius: And what if he had commanded 
you to fire our Temples? He would never have commanded 
me that, replied BJ/ius : But what if he had? ſaid Lælius. 
Why, if he had, I would have obey'd, ſaid the other. 
If he was ſo perfect a Friend to Gracchus, as the Hiſtories 

rt him to have been, there was yet no Neceſſity of of- 
fending the Conſuls by ſuch a bold Confeſſion, though he 
might ſtill have retained the Aſſurance he had of Gracchas's 
Diſpofition. However, thoſe who accuſe this Anſwer as 
ſeditious, do not well underſtand the Myſtery ; nor pre- 
ſuppoſe, as it was true, that he had Gracchus's Will in his 
Sleeve, both by the Power of a Friend, and the perfect 
Knowledge he had of the Man. They were more Friends 
than Citizens, and more Friends to one another than either 
Friends or Enemies to their Country, or than Friends to 
Ambition and Innovation. Having abſolutely given 
themſelves to one another, either held abſolutely the Reins 
of the other's Inclination, which alſo they govern'd by Vir- 
tue, and guided by the Conduct of Reaſon, (which alſo 
without theſe, it had not been poſſible to do) and therefore 
Blifus's Anſwer was ſuch as it ought to be. If either of 
their Actions flew out of the Handle, they were neither 
(according to my Meaſure of Friendſhip) Friends toone ano- 
ther, nor to themſelves. As to the reſt, this Anſwer car- 
Ties no worſe Sound than mine would do to one that ſhould 
aſk me, If your Will ſhould command you to kill your 
Daughter, 
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Daughter, would you do it? And that I ſhould make An- 


mer, that I would, for this expreſſes no Conſent to ſuch 


an AQ, foraſmuch as I do not in the leaſt ſuſpect my own 
Will, and as little that of ſuch a Friend. Tis not in the 


Power of all the Eloquence in the World, to di ſpoſſeſs me 


of the Certainty I have of the Intentions and Reſolutions 


of mine; nay, no one Action of his, what Face ſoever it 


might bear, could be preſented to me, of which I could 


not preſently, and at firſt Sight, find out the moving Cauſe : 


Our Souls have drawn ſo unanimouſly together, and we 
have with ſo mutual a Confidence laid open the very Bot- 


tom of our Hearts to one another's View, that I not 


only know his as well as my own, but ſhould certainly, in 
any Concern of mine, have truſted my Intereſt much more 
willingly with him than with myſelf. Let no one there- 
fore rank other common Friendſhip with ſuch a one as this. 


I have had as much Experiente of theſe, as another, and 


of the moſt perfect of their Kind: But I do not adviſe, that 
any ſhould confound the Rules of the one and the other; 
for they would then find themſelves much deceived. In 
thoſe. other ordinary Friendſhips, you are to walk with a 
Bridle in your Hand, with Prudence and Circumſpection. 
for in them the Knot is not ſo ſure, that a Man may not half 
ſuſpect it will flip: Love him (ſaid Chih) ſo, as if you 
were one Day to hate him; and hate him ſo, as you 
were one Day to love him. A Precept, that though a- 
bominable in the ſovereign and perfe& Friendſhip which 
I intend, is nevertheleſs very ſound, as to the Practice of 
the ordinary ones, now in Faſhion, and to which the Say- 
ing that Ariſtatle had ſo frequent in his Mouth, O my 
Friends, there is no Friend, may very fitly be applied. 
And this . glorious Commerce of good Offices, Preſents 
and Benefits, by which other Friendſhips are ſupported 
and maintained, do not deſerve ſo much as to be mentioned 
here ; and is by this Concurrence and Conſent of Wills, to- 
tally taken away, and rendered of no Uſe; as the Kindneſs I 
have for niyſelf receives no Increaſe, for any thing I relieve 


myſelf withal in Time of Need, (whatever the Stoicls ſay) 


and as I do not ſind myſelf obliged to myſelf, for any 
Service I do myſelf: So the Union of ſuch Friends, being 
really perfe&t, deprives them of all Acknowledgment of 


ſuch Daties; and makes them loath and baniſh from their 


Converſation theſe Words of Diverſion, - Diſtinction, 
8 | Benefit, 
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Benefit, Obligation, Entreaty, Thanks, and the like: 
All Things, Wills, Thoughts, Opinions, Goods, Wives, 
Children, Honours, and Lives, being in Effect common 
betwixt them, and that abſolute Concurrence of Affections 
being no other than one Soul in two Bodies, (accord- 
ing to that very proper Definition of Ariſtotlè) they can 
neither lend nor give any thing to one another. This 
1s the Reaſon why the Law-givers, to honour Marriage 
with ſome imaginary Reſemblance of this divine Alliance, 
interdict all Gifts betwixt Man and Wife; inferring by 
that, that all ſhould belong to each of them, and that 
they have nothing to divide, or to give. If, in the Friend- 
ſhip of which I ſpeak, one could give to the other, the Re- 
ceiver of the Benefit would be the Man that obliged his 
Friend; for each of them contending, and above all Things, 
ſtudying how to be uſeful to one another, he that admini- 
ſters the Occaſion, is the liberal Man, in. giving his Friend 
the Satisfaction of doing that towards him, which above 
all Things he does moſt deſire. When the Philoſopher Dio- 
genes wanted Money, he uſed to ſay, that he redemanded 
it of his Friends, not that he demanded it; and to let you 
ſee the effectual Practice of this, Iwill here produce an an- 
cient and a rare Example; Eudamidas, a Corinthian, had 
two Friends, Charixenus a Syconian, and Aretheus a Corin- 
thian ; this Man coming to die, being poor, and his two 
Friends rich, he made his Will after this Manner, I be» 
queath to Aretheus the Maintainance of my Mother, to 
| ſupport and provide for her in her old Age, and to Charixe- 
nus I bequeath the Care of marrying my Daughter, and 
to give her as good a Portion as he is able; and in Caſe one 
of theſe chance to die, I hereby ſubſtitute the Survivor in 
his Place. They who firſt ſaw this Will, made themſelves 
very merry at the Contents; but the Executors being made 
acquainted with it, accepted the Legacies with very great 
Content; and one of them, Charixenus, dying within ſivo 
Days after, and Aretbeus by that Means having the Charge 
of both devolved ſolely to him, he nouriſhed that old Woy 
man with very great Care and Tenderneſs, and of five 
Talents he had in Eſtate, he gave two and an half 
in Marriage with an only Daughter he had of his own, 
and two and an half in Marriage with the Daughter of 
Zudamidas, and in one and the ſame Day ſolemnized both 
their Nuptials. This Example is very full, if one thing 
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the Prize of a Courſe, and whether he 3 
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were not to be objected, namely, the Multitude of Friends: 


For the perfect Friendſhip I ſpeak of, is indiviſible, every 


one gives himſelf ſo entirely to his Friend, that he has no- 
thing left to diſtribute to others : But, on the contrary, is 
ſorry, that he is not double, treble, or quadruple, and 
that he has not many Souls, and many Wills, to confer 
them all upon this one Subject. Common Friendſhips 
will admit of Divifion, one may love the Beauty of this, 
the good Humour of that Perſon, the Liberty of a third, 
the paternal Affection of a fourth, the fraternal Love of a 
fifth, and ſo of the reſt. But this Friendſhip that poſſeſſes 
the whole Soul, and there rules and ſways with an abſo- 
late Sovereignty, can poſſibly admit of no Rival. If two 


at the ſame time ſhould call to you for Succour, to which 


of them would you run? Should they require of you 
contrary Offices, how could you ſerve them both ? Should 
one commit a Thing to your Secrecy, that it were of Impor- 
tance to the other to know, how would you diſingage your- 
ſelf? A ſingular and particular Friendſhip diſunites and diſ- 


ſolves all other Obligations whatſoever. The Secret I have 


ſworn not to reveal to any other, I may without Perjury 
communicate to him who is not another, but myſelf. Tis 
Miracle enough certainly, for a Man to double himſelf, and 
thoſe that talk of tripling, talk they know not of what. 
Nothing is extreme, that has it's like ; and who ſhall pre- 
fuppoſe, that of two, I love one as much as the other, 
that they love one another too, and love me as much as 1 
love them ; does multiply in Friendſhip, the moſt fingle and 


united of all Things, and wherein movever, one alone, is 
the hardeſt Thing in the World to find. The remaining 


Part of this Story ſuits very well with what I ſaid before 
for Eudamidas, as a Bounty and Favour, bequeaths to his 
Friends a Legacy of employing themſelves in his Neceſlity ; 
he leaves them Heirs to this Liberality of his, which con- 
fiſts in giving them the Opportunity of conferring a Benefit 
upon him, and donbtleſs the Force of Friendſhip is more 


_ eminently apparent in this Act of his, than in that of 
 Aretheus. In ſhort, theſe are Effects not to be imagined nor 


comprehended by ſuch as have no Experience of them, and 
which make me infinitely honour and admire the Anſwer 
of that young Soldier to Cyrus, by whom being aſked how | 
much he would take for a Horſe, with which he had won 


Th 
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him for a Kingdom? No, truly, Sir, ſaid he, but I would 
give him with all my Heart, to find a true Friend, could 
I find out any Man.worthy of that Relation. He did not 
ſay ill in ſaying, could I find, for though a Man may almoſt 
every where meet with Men ſufficiently qualified for a 
ſuperficial Acquaintance ; yet in this, where a Man is to 
deal from the very Bottom of his Heart, without any Man- 
ner of Reſervation, it will be requiſite, that all the Wards 
and Springs be neatly and truly wrought, and perfectly ſure. 
In Leagues that hold but by one End, we are only to pro- 
vide againſt the Imperfections that particularly concern 
that End. It can be of no Importance to me, of what 
Religion my Phyſician or my Lawyer is, provided the one 
be a good Lawyer, and the other a good Phyſician ; this 
Conſideration hath nothing in common with the Offices 
of Friendſhip, and I am of the ſame Indifferency in the 
domeſtick Acquaintance my Servants mult neceſſarily con- 
trat with me; I never enquire when I am to take a Foot- 
man, if he be chaſte, but if he be diligent ; and am not 
ſolicitous, if my Chairman be given to Gaming, as if he 
be ſtrong and able, or if my Cook be a Swearer, or a good 
Cook. I do not however take upon me to direct what 
other Men ſhould do in the Government of their Families, 
there are enow that meddle enough with that; but only 
give an Account of my Method in my own. 


Mihi fic uſus oft : Tibi, ut opus eft facto, face. 
This has my Practice been; but thou may'ſt do, 
What thy Affairs or Fancy prompt thee to. 


In Table-talk, I prefer the Pleaſant and Witty before 
the Learned and the Grave : In Bed, Beauty before Mo- 
deſty ; and in common Diſcourſe, Eloquence, whether or 
no there be Sincerity in that Caſe. And, as he that was 
found aſtride upon a Hobby-Horſe, playing with his Chil- 
dren, entreated the Perſon who had ſurprized him in that 

Poſture, to ſay nothing of it, till himſelf came to be a 
Father, ſuppoſing that the Fondneſs that would then poſ- 
ſeſs his own Soul, would render him a more equal Judge 
of ſuch an Action: So I alſo could wiſh to ſpeak to ſuch 

as have had Experience of what I ſay ; though, knowing 
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How remote a Thing ſuch a Friendſhip is from the com- 
mon Practice, and how-rarely ſuch are to be found, I de- 
pair of meeting with any one. qualified to ſuch a Degree 
of Competency. For even theſe Diſcourſes left us by An- 
tiquity upon this Subject, ſeem to me flat and low, in 
Compariſon of the Senſe I have of it, and in this Parti- 
' cular, the Effects ſurpaſs the very Precepts of Philoſophy. 


Ml ego contulerim jucundo ſanus amico. 


I nothing to myſelf can recommend, 
, Like the Delight of a facetious Friend. 


The ancient Menander declared him to be happy that 
had the good Fortune to meet with but the Shadow of a 
Friend; and doubtleſs he had good Reaſon to ſay fo, eſpe- 
cially if he ſpoke by Experience: For, in good Earneſt, if 
J compare all the reſt of my Life; though, Thanks be to 
God, I have always paſſed my Time pleaſantly enough, 
and at my Eaſe ; and the Loſs of ſuch a Friend excepted, 
free from any grievous Affliction, and in great Tranquillity 
of Mind, having been contented with my natural and ori- 
ginal Conveniencies, without being ſolicitous after others; 
if I ſhould compare it all, I ſay, with the four Years I had 
the Happineſs to enjoy the ſweet Society of this excellent 
Man, *tis nothing but Smoke, but an obſcure and tedious 
Night, from the Day that 1 loft him. 
— PÜEul Dem ſemper acer lum, 
Semper honoratum (fic Dii voluiſtis] habebs T. | 
Which ever till J ſtep into my Grave, 
I ſhall in ſad, but kind Remembrance have, 
J have only led a ſorrowful and languiſhing Life; and the 
very Pleaſures that preſent themſelves to me, inſtead of 
adminiſtring any thing of Conſolation, double my AMic- 
tion for his Lois. We were Halves throughout, and to 
that Degree; that, methinks, by out- living him, I defraud 
him of his Part. EE 33 8 
Nec jus efſe ulla me voluptate Bic frui 
Decrevi, tant iſper dum ille abeſt meus particeps F. 


* Horat. I. 1. Sat. 5. MY + Virg. En. I. 5. 
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And this againſt myſelf I have decreed, 
Nothing of Pleaſure ſhall my Fancy feel, 
Since he is gone, for ever gone alas! 
Wo in all Joys my dear Co- partner was. 
I was ſo accuſtomed to be always his Second in all 
Places, and in all Intereſts too, that, methinks, I am no 
more than half a Man, and have but half a Being. 


Lum mee fi partem anime tulit 

Maturior wis, quid moror altera, 

Nec charius æque nec ſuperfles 

Integer? Alle dies Wer wad 

Duxit ruinam 
Since that half of my Soul was ſnatch'd away 
By riper Age, why does the other ftay ? 
Which now's not dear, nor truly does ſurvive 
That Day our double Ruin did contrive. 


There is no Action or Imagination of mine, wherein I do 
not want them: I know that his Advice and Aſſiſtance 
would be uſeful to me : For as he ſurpaſſed me by infinite 
Degrees in Virtue and all other ieee fo he 
l did in all Offices of Friendſhip. 


Quis defiderio fi pudor, aut modus 
Tam chari capitis r. 
A moderate Mourging were a Scandal here, 
5 Where I lament a Friend ſo truly dear. 


O miſero, frater adempte, mibi l 
Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia nofira, 
Que tuus in vita, dulcis alubat amor, 
| Tu mea, tu moriens fregiſti commoda, frater, 
| Tecum una tota oft noftra ſepulta anima. 
Cujus ego interitu tota de mente Fugavi 
Hæc fludia, atque omnes delicias animi. 


Alloquor audiero nunquam tua verba loguentem ? 
Nungquam ego te vita, frater amabilior, 


Apiciam poſthac ? at certe ſemper amabo g. 


Ah! Brother, what a Life did I FE TER Oe | 
„From that ſad Day that thou were raviſh'd hence! 


Era, I 12. Od 4. + Lid, l. 1. Ode 1. Tce. 
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Thoſe Joys are gone; which whilſt thou tarriedſt here 
Buy thy ſweet Converſation nouriſh'd were; : 
With thee, when dying; my good Fortune fled; © 
And in thy Grave my Soul was buried. 
The Muſes at thy Funerals I forſook, 
. And of thy Joy my Leave for ever took: 
Dearer than Life, am I ſo wretched then, 
Never to ſee, nor ſpeak to thee agen, 
Nor hear thy Voice, now frozen up by Death ? 
Yet will I love thee to my lateſt Breath. 


But let us hear a little Boy of fixteen ſpeak. 
In this Place 1 did once intend to hade inſerted thoſe Me- 
moirs upon that famous Edict of January ; but being I fince 
Fd that they are already printed, and with a malicious De- 
Hgn, by ſame who make it their Buſineſi to moleſt, and endea- 
our to ſubvert the State of our Government, not caring whe- 
ther they mend and reform it or no; and that they have con- 
Apology of Heunded this Writing of his with others of their 
Rafe — de n Lea ven, 1 defifi from that Purpoſe : But 
Bottie that the Memory of the Father may not be in- 
n tereſled, nor ſuffer with ſuch as could not come 
near Hand to be acquainted with his Principles; ¶ here give 
them truly to underſland, that it was writ by him in his very 
green Years, and that by Way of Exerciſe only, as a common 
Theme that has been tumbled and toſſed by a thouſand Writers. 
male no Dueftion, but that he himſelf believed what he writ, 
being ſo conſcientious that Way, that he would not ſo much as lie 
in je: And do moreover know, that could it have been in his 
own Choice, he would rather have been born at Venice, than 
at Soarlac, and he had Reaſon : But he e ee 7 ng 
fovereignly imprinted in his Soul, very religiouſly to obey; and 
Submit A the Laws under which he was born. There never 
was à better Citizen, nor a Man more affectionate to his Goun- 

try; neither was there ever a greater Enemy to all the Com- 
motions and Innovations of his Time : So that he would, without 
Doubt, much rather have employed his Talent to the eætinguiſb- 
ing of thoſe civil Flames, than have added any Fuel to them : 
For be bad a Mind framed to the Model of better Ages. But 
in Exchange of this ſerious Piece, I will preſent you with 
arother of a more gay and frolick Air, from the ſame Hand, 
end writ at the ſame Age. „ 4 


I be Exp of the FiesT Part. | 


In | Seig⸗ de Montaigne. | 
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Mor "and twenty Sennett of Eftienne de la 
Boetie, /o Madam de Pragumpnt,: Counteſs 


F Guiſſon. 


ADAM. I offer your ar Ladyſhip in of 

PCD mine, either becauſe it is already yours, 
or becauſe I find nothing in my Writings 
worthy of you: But J have a great Deſire 
that theſe Verſes, into what Part of the 


World ſoever they may travel, may car- 
ry your Name in the Front, for the 


Honour will accrue to them, by having the great Co- 

riſanda de Andonis for their ſafe Conduct: I conceive 
this Preſent, Madam, ſo much the more proper for you, + 
both by Reaſon there are few Ladies in France, who are fo 
good Judges of * and 1 ſo mY Uſe of it as you 


Vol. I. 


do; 
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do; as alſo that there is none who can give it that Spirit 
and Life your Ladyſhip does, by that incomparable Voice 
Nature has added to your other Perfections; you will find, 
Madam, that theſe Verſes deſerve your Efteem, and will, 
I dare ſay, concur with me in this, that Gaſcozy never 
yielded more Invention, finer Expreſſion, or any that 
more evidently ſhew themſelves to have-flowed from a 
maſterly Hand : Be 17 jealous then that you have but the 
Remainder of what I publiſhed ſome Years ſince, under 
the Name of Monficur de Foix, your;brave Kinſman ; for 
certainly theſe have ſomething in them more ſpritely 
and Juxuriant, as being writ in a greener Youth, and 
enflamed with that noble Ardour which I will tell your 
Ladyſhip in your Ear. The other were writ ſince, when 
he was a Leads in the Honour of his Wife, already reliſh- 
ing I know not what matrimonial Coldneſs: And for 
my Part, Iam of the ſame Opinion with thoſe who hold, 
that Poeſy appears no where ſo Bays + as in a wanton and 
irregular Subject. be 
heſe nine * taventy Sonnets that avere C18 e, are 
fiure printed with his other Works, 
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Of Moderation. 


8 if we had an infectious Touch, we, by our Manner 


of Handling, corrupt Thi that in themſelves are 

— and SC We may graſp Virtue ſo hard, till it 
becomes vicious, if we embrace it too ſtreight, and with 
too violent a Deſire. Thoſe who ſay, there is never any 
Exceſs in Virtue, foraſmuch as it is no Virtue, when it 

once becomes Exceſs, only play upon Words. 


| Inſani Japiens nomen ferat, aquus iniqui; | 
tra quam . 72 . 75 petar ey” Pic 
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The Wiſe for Mad, the Juſt for Unjuſt paſs, 
When more than needs, ev'n Virtue they embrace. 


This is 2 ſubtle Conſideration in Philoſophy. A Man may 
both be too much in Love with Virtue, and be exceſſive 
in a juſt Action. Holy Writ agrees with this, Be not aviſer 
than you ſhould ; but be ſoberly wiſe. I * have known a 
great Man prejudice the Opinion Men had , ,. 83 
of his Devotion by pretending to be devout ee 
beyond all Examples of others of his Con- g 09 
dition. I love temperate and moderate Na- >, Og 
ture. An immoderate Zeal, even to that as 
which is good, though it does not offend, does aſtoniſſi me, 
and puts me to ſtudy what Name to give it. Neither the 
Mother of Pauſanias, who was the firſt Impeacher of her 
Son, and threw the firit Stone towards his Death; nor 
Pofthumus the Dictator, who put his Son to Death, whom 
the Ardour of Youth had fortunately puſht upon the Enemy 
a little more advanced than the reit of his Squadron, ap- 
pear to me altogether as ſtrange ; and I ſhould neither ad- 
viſe, nor like to follow, a Virtue ſo ſavage in itſelf, and 
that coſts ſo dear. 'The Archer that ſhoots over miſſes as 
well as he that falls ſhort, and *tis equally troubleſom to 
my Sight, to look up at a great Light, and to look down into 

a dark Abyſs. Ceallicles in Plato ſays, That the Extremity - 
of Philoſophy is hurtful, and adviſes not to dive into it be- 
yond the Limits of Profit ; that taken moderately, it is 
pleaſant and uſeful ; but that in the End, it renders a Man 
brutiſh and vicious ; a Concemner of Religion and the com- 
mon Laws; an Enemy to civil Converſation, and all human 
Pleaſures ; incapable of all publick Adminiſtration ; unit 
either to aſſiſt others, or to relieve himſelf ; and a fit Object 
for all Sorts of Injuries and Affronts, without Remedy or 
Satisfaction: He ſays true, for in it's Exceſs, it enſlaves our 
natural Freedom, and by an impertinent Subtilty, leads us 
out of the fair and beaten Way that Nature has plained out 
for us. The Love we bear to our Wives is very lawful, and 
yet Theology thinks fit to curb and reſtrain it. As I re- 
member, I have read in one Place of St. Thomas of Aguin, 


where he condemns Marriage within any of the forbidden 
| 7 34 | Degrees, 
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Degrees, for this Reaſon, amongſt others, that there is ſome 
Danger, leſt. the Friendſhip a Man bears to ſuch a Woman 
ſhould be immoderate ; for if the conjugal Affection be full 
and perfect betwixt them, as ought to be, and that it be 
over and above ſurcharged with that of Kindred too, there 
is no Doubt but ſuch an Addition will carry the Huſband be- 
yond the Bounds, of Reaſon. Thoſe Sciences that regulate 
the Manners of Men, Divinity and Philoſophy, will have 
a Saying to every Thing. There is no Action fo private 
that can eſcape their Inſpection and juriſdiction, but they 
are belt taught, who are beſt able to cenſure and curb 
their own Liberty. Tis the Women that expoſe their Nu- 
dities over freely, upon the Account of Pleaſure, though in 
the Neceſſities of Phyſick and Chirurgery, they are moſt ſhy 
and more reſerved. Iwill therefore, in their Behalf, teach 
the Huſbands, that is, ſuch as are too extravagant and ſen- 
ſual in the Exerciſe of the matrimonial Duty, this Leſſon, 
that the very Pleaſures they enjoy in the Society of their 
Wives, are reproachable, if immoderate, and that a licen- 
tious and riotous Abuſe of them, are Faults, as reproveable 
here, as illegitimate and adulterous Practices. Thoſe im- 
modeſt and debauched Tricks and Poſtures, that the firſt 
Ardour ſuggeſts to us in this Affair, are not only indecently 
but inconveniently practiſed upon our Wives. Let them 
at leaſt learn Impudency from another Hand; they are al- 
ways ready enough for our Buſineſs, and I, for my Part, al- 
ways went the plain Way to work. Marriage is a ſolemn 
and religious Tie, and therefore the Pleaſure we extract from 
thence ſhould be a ſober and ſerious Delight, and mixt 
with a certain Kind of Gravity; it ſhould be a Kind of diſ- 
creet and conſcientious Pleaſure. And being that the chief 
End of it is Generation, ſome make a Queſtion whether, 
when Men are out of Hopes of that Fruit, as when their 
Wives are ſuperannuated or already with Child, it be law- 
ful to lye with them. Tis Homicide, according to Plato, 
and certain Nations (the Mahometan amongſt others) abomi- 
nate all Conjunction with Women with Child, and others 
alſo, with thoſe who are unclean. Zenobia would never 
admit her Huſband for more than one Encounter, after 
which ſhe left him to his own Swing for the whole Time 
of her Conception, and not till after that, would any more 
| | . receive 
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recieve him: A brave Example of conjugal Continency. 
It was doubtleſs from ſome laſcivious Poet, and one that 
himſelf was in great Diſtreſs for a little of this Sport, that 
Plato borrowed this Story; that F upiter was one Day ſo hot 
upon his Wife, that not having ſo much Patience, as till 
ſhe could get to the Couch, he threw her upon the Floor, 
where the Vehemency of Pleaſure made him forget the 
great and important Reſolutions he had but newly taken 
with the reſt of the Gods, in his celeſtial Council; and 
to brag, that he had had as good a Bout as when he got 
her Maidenhead unknown to her Parents. The Kings of 
Perſia were wont to invite their Wives to the Beginning of 
their Feſtivals; but when the Wine began to work in good 
Earneſt, and that they were to give the Reins to Pleaſure, they 
ſent them back to their private Apartment, that they might 
not participate of their im moderate Luſt, ſending for other 
Women in their Stead, with whom they were not obliged 
to ſo great a Decorum of Reſpect. All Pleaſures, and all 
Sorts of Gratifications, are not properly and fitly conferred 
upon all Sorts of Perſons. Epaminondas had committed a 
young Man for certain Debauches; for whom Pelipidas me- 
diated, that at his Requeſt he might be ſet at Liberty, which, 
notwithſtanding the great Underſtanding betwixt them, 
Epami nondas reſolutely denied to him, but granted it at the 
firſt Word to a Wench of his, who made the ſame Interceſ- 
ſion; ſaying, that it was a Gratification fit for ſuch a one as 
ſhe, but not for a Captain. Sophocles being joint Prætor 
with Pericles, ſeeing accidefitally a fine Boy paſs by, O 
what adelicate Boy is that, ſaid he: Ay, that were a Prize, 
anſwered Pericles, for any other than a Prætor, who ought 
not only to have his Hands, but his Eyes chaſte, . Elius Ve- 
745 the Emperor, anſwered his Wife, who reproached him 
with his Love to other Women, That he did it upon a con- 
ſcientious Account, inaſmuch as Marriage was a Name of 
Honour and Dignity, not of wanton and laſcivious Deſire. 
And our Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory preſerves the Memory of that 
Woman in great Veneration, who parted from her Huſband, 
becauſe ſhe would not comply with his indecent and inor- 


dinate Deſire. In fine, there is no ſo juſt and lawful Pleaſure, 


wherein the Intemperance and Exceſs is not to be condemned. 
But to ſpeak the Truth, is not Man a moſt miſerable Crea- 
ture the while? It is ſcarce, by his natural Condition, in 

9 his 
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his Power to taſte one Pleaſure pure and entire; and yet 
he muſt be contriving Doctrines and Precepts, to curtail 
that little he has; he is not yet wretched enough unleſs by 
Art and Study he augments his own Miſery. | 


Fortune miſeras auximus arte vias ®. 


We with Misfortune *gainſt ourſelves take Part, 
And our own Miſeries encreaſe by Art. 


Human Wiſdom makes as ill Uſe of her Talent, when ſhe 
exerciſes it in reſcinding from the Number and Sweetneſs 
of thoſe Pleaſures that are naturally our Due, as ſhe em- 
ploys it favourably and well, in artificially diſguiſing and 
tricking out the Ills of Life, to alleviate the Senſe of them. 
Had I ruled the Roaſt, I ſhould have taken another, and more 
natural Courſe, which, to ſay the Truth, is both commodious 
and ſacred, and ſhould, peradventure, have been able to have 
limited it too. Notwithſtanding that both our ſpiritual and 
corporal Phyſicians, as by Compact betwixt themſelves, can 
find no other Way to cure, nor other Remedy for the Infir- 
mities of the Body and the Soul, than what 1s oft-times 
worſe than the-Diſeaſe, by tormenting us more, and by 

adding to our Mifery and Pain. To this End Watchings, 
Faſtings, Hair- ſhirts, remote and ſolitary Baniſhments, 
2 4 wn Impriſonments, Whips, and other Afflictions, 

ve been introduced amongſt Men: But ſo, that they 
ſhould carry a Sting with them, and be real Afflictions 
indeed; and not fall out ſo as it once did to one Gallio, who 
having been ſent an Exile into the Iſle of Leſbos, News was 
not long after brought to Rome, that he there lived as mer- 
ry as the Day was long ; and that what had been enjoined 
him for a Penance turned to his greateſt Pleaſure and Satiſ- 
faction: Whereupon the Senate thought fit to recal him 
home to his Wife and Family, and confine him to his 
own Houſe, to accommodate their Puniſhment to his Feelin 
and Apprehenfion. For to him whom Faſting would 
make more healthful and more ſpritely, and to him to 
whoſe Palate Fiſh was more acceptable than Fleſh, it would 
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be no proper nor ſanative Receipt; no more than in the 
bother Sort of Phyſick, where the Drugs have no Effe&t 
upon him who ſwallows them with Appetite and Pleaſure. 
The Bitterneſs of the Potion, and the Abhorrence of the 
Patient, are neceſſary Circumſtances to the Operation. 
The Nature that would eat Rhubarb like butter'd Turnips, 
would fruſtrate the Uſe and Virtue of it; it muſt be ſome- 
thing to trouble and diſturb the Stomach, that muſt purge 
and cure it: And here the common Rule, that Things are 
cured by their Contraries, fails; for in this, one ill is cured 
by another. This Belief a little reſembles that other fo 
ancient one, of thinking to gratify the Gods and Nature by 
Self-murther ; an Opinion univerſally once received in all 
Religions, and to this Day retained in ſame. For in theſe 
latter Times wherein our Fathers lived, Anuratb, at the 
taking of an NAbmus, immolated fix Hundred young Greeks 
to his Father's Soul, in the Nature of a propitiatory Sacri- 
fice for the Sins of the Deceaſed. And in thoſe new Coun- 
tries diſcovered in this Age of ours, which are pure, and 
Virgins yet, in Compariſon of ours, this Practice is in 
ſome Meaſure every where received. All their Idols reek 
with human Blood, not without various Examples of horrid 
Cruelty. Some they burn alive, and half broiled take 
them off the Coals to tear out their Hearts and Entrails ; 
others even Women they flea alive, and with their bloody 
Skins clothe and diſguiſe others. Neither are we without 
great Examples of Conſtancy and Reſolution in this Affair: 
'The poor Souls that are to be ſacrificed, old Men, Women, 
and Children, going ſome Days before to beg Alms for the 
Offering of their Sacrifice, and ſo ſinging and dancing, 
preſent themſelves to the Slaughter. The Ambaſſadors of 
the King of Mexico, ſetting out to Fernando Cortez the Power 
and Greatneſs of their Maſter, after having told him that he 
had thirty Vaſſals, of which each was able to raiſe an hun- 
dred Thouſand fighting Men, and that he kept his Court 
in the faireſt and beſt fortified City under the Sun, added at 
laſt, that he was obliged yearly to offer the Gods fifry Thou- 
ſand Men. And it is confidently affirmed, that he main- 
tained a continual War with ſome potent neighbouring 
Nations, not only to keep the young Men in Exerciſe, but 
principally, to have wherewithal to furniſh his Sacrifices 
with his Priſoners of War. At a certain Town in another 
Q4 Place, 
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Place, for the Welcome of the ſaid Corres, they ſacrificed 
fifty Men at once. I will tell you this one Tale more, and 
J have done; ſome of theſe People being beaten by him, 
ſent to compliment him, and to treat with him of a Peace, 
whoſe Meſſengers carried him three Sorts of . Preſents, 
which they preſented in theſe Terms: Behold, Lord, here 
are five Slaves, if thou art a furious God that feedſt upon 
Fleſh and Blood, eat theſe, and we will bring thee more ; 
if thou art an affable God, behold here Incenſe and Fea- 
thers ; but if thou art a Man, take theſe Fowls and theſe 
Fruits that we have brought thee, 


CH: A P. XXA. 
Of Cannibals. 

\ A THEN Pyrrhus King of Epirus invaded Jah, 
having viewed and conſidered the Order of the 

Army the Romans ſent out to meet him; I know not, ſaid 
he, what Kind of Barbarians (for ſo the Greeks called all 
other Nations) theſe may be; but tke Diſcipline of this 
Army that I ſee has nothing of Barbarity in it. As much 
ſaid the Greeks of that which Flaminius brought into their 
Country; and Phil beholding, from an Eminence, the 
Order and the Diſpoſition of the Reman Camp, led into 
his Kingdom by Publius Sulpitius Galba, ſpake to the ſame 
Effect. By which it appears, how cautious Men ought 
to be, of taking Things upon Truft from vulgar Opinion, 
and that we are to judge by the Eye of Reaſon, and nat 
from common. Report. I have long had a Man in my 
Houſe, that lived ten or twelve Years in the new World 
diſcovered in theſe latter Days, and in that Part of it where 
Felegaiznen landed, which he called Antartick France. 
This overs of ſo vaſt a Country ſeems to be of very 
great Conſideration; and we are not ſure, that hereafter 
there may not be another, ſo many wiſer Men than we 
having been deceived in this. I am afraid our Eyes are big- 
ger than our Bellies, and that we have more Curioſity than 
no Capacity; 
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Capacity ; for we graſp at all, but catch nothing but Air. 
Plato brings in Solon, telling a Story that he had heard 
from the Prieſts of Sais in „ Kr that of old, and before 
the Deluge, there was a great Iſland call'd Atlantis, fituate 
directly at the Mouth of the Streight of Gibra/ter, which 
contain'd more Ground than both 4fric# and {a put to- 
gether; and that the Kings of that Country, who not 
only poſſeſt that Ile, but extended their Dominion ſo far 
into the Continent, that they had a Country as large as 
Africk to Agypt, and as long as Europe to Tuſcany, attempt- 
ed to encroach even upon Alia, and to ſubjugate all the Na- 
tions that border upon the Mediterranean Sea, as far as the 
Gulph of Mare Maggiore; and to that Effect over-ran all 
Spain, the Gauls, and Ttaly, ſo far as to penetrate into 
Greece, where the Athenians ſtopt the Torrent of their 
Arms: But ſome Time after, both the Athenians, they, and 
their Iſland, were ſwallowed by the Flood. 

It is very likely, that this violent Irruption and Inun- 
dation of Water made a wonderful Change, and ftran 
Alteration in the Habitations of the Earth: As *tis ſaid 
that the Sea then divided Sicihy from Laß; 


Hæc locavi quondam, & waſia convulſa ruina, 

Diffluifſe ferunt: cum protinus utraque tellus, 

Una foret *. 

s % | 

_ "Tis faid thoſe Places by the overbearing Flood, 
Too great and violent to be withſtood, 

Split, and was thus from one another rent, 
Which were before one ſolid Continent. 


Cyprus from Syria; the Ile of Negropont from the firm 
Land of Bæotia; and elſewhere, united Lands that were 
ſeparate before, by filling up the Channel betwixt them 
with Sand and Mud ; 7 

Sterileſque diu palus, aptaque remis 
Ficinas urbes alit, & grave ſentit aratrum F. 


PINES HO EAST —— 


* Virg. nu. J. 3. 7 Horat. in Art. Poet. 
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Where ſterile mo Marſhes now 
Feed neighb'ring Cities and admit the Plough. 


But there is no great Appearance, that this Iſle was this 
new World ſo lately diſcover'd : For that almoſt touch'd 
upon Spain, and it were an incredible Effect of an Inunda- 
tion, to have tumbled ſo prodigious a Maſs above twelve 
Hundred Leagues: Beſides that, our modern Navigators 
have already almoſt diſcover'd it to be no Iſland, but firm 
Land, and Continent, with the Eaft- Indies on the one Side, 
and with the Land under the two Poles on two others; or 
if it be ſeparated from them,'tis by ſo narrow a Streight and 
ſo inconſiderable a Channel, that it never the more deſerves 
the Name of an Iſland for that. It ſhould ſeem, that in this 
great Body, there are two Sorts of Motions, the one natu- 
ral, and the other febrifick, as there are in ours. When I 
conſider the Impreſſion that our River of Dordoigne has 
made in my Time, on the right Bank of it's Deſcent, and 
that in twenty Years it has gain'd ſo much, and under- 
min'd the Foundation of ſo many Houſes, I perceive it to 
be an extraordinary Agitation: For had it always follow'd 
this Courſe, or were hereafter to do it, the Proſpect of the 
World would be totally chang'd. But Rivers alter their 
Courſe, ſometimes beating againſt the one Side, and ſome- 
times the other ; and ſometimes quietly keeping the Chan- 
nel; I do not ſpeak of ſudden Inundations, the Cauſes of 
which every Body underſtands. In Meaoc, by the Seaſhore, 
the Sieur d Arfac, my Brother, ſees an Eſtate, he had there 
buried under the Sands which the Sea vomits before it; 
where the Tops of ſome Houſes are yet to be ſeen, and 
where his Rents and Revenues are converted into pitiful bar- 
ren Paſturage: The Inhabitants of which Place affirm, That 
of late Vears the Sea has driven ſo vehemently upon them, 
that they have loſt above four Leagues of Land: Theſe 
Sands are her Harbingers. And we now ſee great Heaps 
of moving Sand, that march half a League before her. 
The other Teftimony from Antiquity, to which ſome 
would apply this Diſcovery of the new World, is in Ariſ- 
tot le; at leaſt, if that little Book of unheard Miracles be his. 
He there tells us, That certain Carthaginians, having 
croſs'd the Atlanticł Sea without the Streight of Gibraltar, 


and failcd a very long Time, diſcover'd at laſt a great and 
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fruitful Iſland, all cover'd over with Wood, and water'd 
with ſeveral broad and deep Rivers ; far remote from 
all firm Land, and that they, and others after them, al- 
lur'd by the Pleaſantneſs and Fertility of the Soil, went 
thither with their Wives and Children, and began to plant 
a Colony : But the Senate of Carthage, viſibly perceiving 
their People by little and little to grow thin, iſſu'd out an 
expreſs Prohibition, That no one, upon Pain of Death, 
ſhould tranſport themſelves thither; and alfo drove out 
theſe new Inhabitants ; fearing, tis ſaid, left in Proceſs of 
Time, they ſhould ſo multiply, as to ſupplant themſelves, 
and ruin their State. But this Relation of Ariſtollè's does 
no more agree with our new found Lands, than the other. 
This Man that I have is a plain ignorant Fellow, and there- 
fore the more likely to tell Truth: For your better bred 
Sort of Men are much more curious in their Obſervation. 
Tis true, they diſcover a great deal more, but then they 
2 upon it, and to give the greater Weight to what they 
eliver, and allure your Belief, they cannot forbear a little 
to alter the Story: They never repreſent Things to you 
ſimply as they are, but rather as they appear'd to them, or 
as they would have them appear to you, and to gain the 
Reputation of Men of judgment, and the better to induce 
your Faith, are willing to help out the Buſineſs with 
ſomething more than is really true, of their own Inven- 
tion. Now in this Caſe we ſhould either have a Man of 
irreproachable Veracity, or ſo ſimple, that he has not 
wherewithal to contrive and to give a Colour of Truth to 
falſe Relations, and that can have no Ends in forging an 
Untruth. Such a one is mine; and beſides, the little 
Suſpicion the Man lyes under, he has divers Times ſnewed 
me ſeveral Seamen and Merchants, that at the ſame Time 
went the ſame Voyage. I ſhall therefore content myſelf 
with his Information, without * what the Coſmo- 
graphers ſay to the Buſineſs. e ſhould have Maps to 
trace out to us the particular Piaces where they have been; 
but for having had this Advantage over us, to have ſeen 
the Holy Land, they would have the Privilege forſooth, 
to tell us Stories of all the other Parts of the World beſides. 
I would have every one write what he knows, and as much 
as he knows, but no more; and that not in this only, 
but in all other Subjects: Eor ſuch a Perſon may 2 
| | ome 
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ſome particular Knowledge and Experience of the Nature 
of ſuch a River ; or ſuch a Fountain, that as to other 
Things knows no more than what every Body does, and 
yet to keep a Clutter with this little Pittance of his, will 
undertake to write the whole Body of Phyſicks: A Vice 
from whence great Inconveniencies derive their Original, 
Now, to return to my Subject, I find that there is no- 
thing barbarous and ſavage in this Nation, by any Thing 
that I can gather, excepting, That every one gives the 
Title of Barbarity to every Thing that is not in Uſe in 
His own Country : As indeed we have no other Level of 
Truth and Reaſon, than the Example and Idea of the 
Opinions and Cuſtoms of the Place wherein we live. There 
is always the true Religion, there the perfect Government, 
and the moſt exact and accompliſh'd Uſance of all Things. 
They are Savages at the ſame Rate, that we ſay Fruits are 
wild, which Nature produces of herſelf, and by her own 
ordinary Progreſs; whereas in Truth, we ought rather to 
call thoſe wild, whoſe Natures we have chang'd by our 
Artifice, and diverted from the common Order. In thoſe, 
the genuine, moſt uſeful and natural Virtues and Properties, 
are vigorous and ſpritely, which we have help'd to degene- 
rate in theſe, by accommodating them to the Pleaſure of 
our own corrupted Palate. And yet for all this, our Taſte 
confeſſes a Flavour and Delicacy, excellent even to Emula- 
tion of the beſt of ours, in ſeveral Fruits thoſe Countries 
abound with, without Art or Culture ; neither 1s it reaſona- 
ble, that Art ſhould gain the Pre-eminenceof our great and 
powerful Mother, Nature. We have ſo oppreſs'd her 
with the additional Ornaments and Graces which we have 
added to the Beauty and Riches of our ownWorks by our 
Inventions, that we have almoſt ſmother'd and choak'd 
her; and yet in other Places, where ſhe ſhines in her o- ꝗn 
Purity, and proper Luſtre, ſhe ftrangely baffles and diſ- 
graces all our vain and frivolous Attempts. 


Et weniunt hederæ ſponte ſua melins, 
Surgit & in ſolis formaſior arbutus antris, 
Et volucres nulla dulcius arte canunt *. + 


* Prope4t, I. 1. Elec. 2. 
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The Ivy beſt ſpontaneouſly does thrive, 

Th'Arbutus beſt in ſhady Caves does live, 

Ard Birds in their wild Notes their Throatsdo ſtretch 
With greater Art, than Art itſelf can teach, 


Our utmoſt Endeavours cannot arrive at ſo much as to 
imitate the Neſt of the leaſt of Birds, it's Contexture, 
Queintneſs and Convenience: Not ſo much as the Web of 
a contemptible Spider. All Things, ſays Plato, are produc'd 
either by Nature, by Fortune, or by Art; the greateſt and 
moſt beautiful by the one, or the other of the former, the 
leaſt and the moſt imperfect by the laſt. Theſe Nations then 
ſeem to me to be ſo far barbarous, as having receiv'd but 
very little Form and Faſhion from Art and human Invention, 
and conſequently, not much remote from their original Sim- 
plicity. The Laws of Nature however govern them ſtill, not 
as yet much vitiated with any Mixture of ours: But inſuch 
Purity, that ] am ſometimes troubled we were no ſooner 
acquainted with theſe People, and that they were not diſ- 
cover'd in thoſe better Times, when there were Men much 


more able to judge of them, than we are. I am ſorry that 


 Lycurgus and Plato had no Knowledge of them; for to my 
Apprehenfion, what we now ſee in thoſe Natives, does not 
only ſurpaſs all the Images with which the Poets have 
adorn'd the Golden Age, and all their Inventions in feign- 
ing a happy State of Man ; but moreover the Fancy, and 
even the Wiſh and Deſire of Philoſophy itſelf ; ſo native, 
and ſo pure a Simplicity, as we by Experience ſee to be 
in them, could never enter into their Imagination, nor 
could they ever believe that human Society could have 
been maintain'd with ſo little Artifice ; ſhould I tell Plato 
that it is a Nation wherein there is no Manner of Trafhck, 
no Knowledge of Letters, no Science of Numbers, no Name 
of Magiſtrate, nor politick Superiority ; no uſe of Service, 
Riches or Poverty; no Contracts, no Succeſſions, no Divi- 
dends, no Properties, no Employ ments, but thoſe of Lei- 
ſure; no Reſpect of Kindred, but common; no Clothing, 
no Agriculture, no Metal, no uſe of Corn or Wine; and 
where ſo much as the very Words that ſignify, Lying, 
Treachery, Diſſimulation, Avarice, Envy, Detraction, 


and Pardon, were never heard of: How much apa” 
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find his imaginary Republick ſhort of his Perfection? 


Has natura modos primum dedit f. 
Theſe were the Manners firſt by Nature taught. 


As to the reſt, they live in a Country, beautiful and plea- 
ſant to a Miracle, and ſo temperate withal, as my Intelli- 
gence informs me, that tis very rare to hear of a ſick Perſon ; 
and they moreover aſſure me, that they never ſaw any of 
the Natives, either paralytick, blear-ey'd, toothleſs, or 
crooked with Age. The Situation. of their Country is all 
along by the Sea-ſhore, and enclos'd on the other Side to- 
wards the Land, with great and high Mountains, having 
about an hundred Leagues in Breadth between. They have 
great Store of Fiſh and Fleſh Meat that have no Reſem- 
blance to ours, which they eat without any other Cookery, 
than plain Boiling, Roaſting, or Broiling. The firſt that 
carried a Horſe thither, though in feveralother Voyages he 
had contracted an Acquaintance and Familiarity with them, 
put them into ſo terrible a Fright, that they kill'd him with 
their Arrows before they could come to diſcover who he 
he was. Their Buildings are very long, and of Capacity to 
hold two or three hundred People, made of the Barks of 
tall Trees, rear'd with one End upon the Ground, and 
leaning to, and ſupporting one another, at the Top, like 
ſame of our Barns, of which the Covering hangs down 
to the very Ground, and ſerves for the fide Walls. They 
have Wood ſo hard, that they cleave it into Swords, and 
make Grills of it to broil their Meat. Their Beds are of 
Cotton, hung ſwinging in the Roof, like our Seamen's Ham- 

-, mocks, for every one one, the Wives lying apart from their 
Huſbands. They riſe with the Sun, and ſo ſoon as they 
are up, eat for all Day; for they have no more Meals but 
that: They do not then drink, (as Suidas reports of ſome 
other People of the Eaſi, that never drink at their Meals) 
but drink very often all Day after, and ſometimes to a rouz- 
ing Pitch. Their Liquor is made of a certain Root, and is 
as red as our Claret ; which they never drink but Luke- 
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warm. It will keep above two or three Days, has a quick 
Taſte, is nothing heady, but very comfortable to the Sto- 
mach, looſning to Strangers, and a very pleaſant Beverage 
to ſuch as are us d to it. Inftead-of Bread, they make uſe 
of a certain white Matter, like Coriander Comfits; I have 
taſted of it, the Taſte is ſweet, and a little inſipid. All the 
whole Day is ſpent in Dancing. Their young Men goa 
Hunting after wild Beaſts with Bows and Arrows, and one 
part of their Women are employ'd in preparing their 
Drink the while, which is their chief Employment. There 
are ſome of their old Men, who in the Morning before 
they fall to Eating preach to the whole Family, as they 
walk to and fro from the one End of the Houſe to the 
other, ſeveral Times repeating the ſame Sentence, till they 
have finiſh'd their Turn, (for their Houſes are at leaſt a 
hundred Yards long ;) Valour towards their Enemies, and 
Love towards their Wives, are the two Heads of his Diſ- 
courſe, and he never fails in the Cloſe, to put them in Mind 
that they have ſo much the greater Obligation to it, be- 
_ cauſe they provide them their Drink warm, and well or- 
der'd. The Faſhion of their Beds, Ropes, Swords, and 
Wooden Bracelets, which they tie about their Wriſts, when 
they go to fight, and great Canes, boar'd hollow at one 
End, by the Sound of which they keep the Cadence of 
their Dances, are to be ſeen in ſeveral Places, and amongſt 
others at my Houſe. They ſhave all their hairy Parts, 
and much more neatly than we, without any other Razor 
than one of Wood, or of Stone. They believe the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, and that thoſe who have merited 
well of the Gods, are lodg'd in that Part of Heaven 
where the Sun riſes ; and the Accurſed in the Weſt. They 
have I know not what kind of Prieſts and Prophets, that 
very rarely preſent themſelves to the People, having their 
Abode in the Mountains. At their Arrival there is a great 
Feaſt, and ſolemn Aſſembly of many Villages made: That 
is, all the neighbouring Families, for every Houſe, as I 
have deſcrib'd it, makes a Village, and are about a French 
League diſtant from one another. This Prophet declaims 
to them in Publick, exhorting them to Virtue, and their 
Duty: But all their Ethicks terminate in theſe two Arti- 
cles, of Reſolution in War, and Affection to their Wives. 
This alſo propheſies to them Events to come, and the 1 _ 
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they are to expect from their Enterprizes, prompts them 
to, or diverts them from War: But let him look to't ; for 
if he fail in his Divination, and any Thing happen other- 
wiſe than he has foretold, he is cut into a thouſand Pieces, 
if he be caught and condemn'd for. a falſe Prophet; and 
for that Reaſon, if any of them finds himſelf miſtaken, he 

is no more to be heard of. Divination is a Gift of God, and 
therefore to abuſe it ought to be a puniſhable Impoſture. 

Amongit the Scythians, where their Diviners fail'd in the 
promis d Effect, they were laid, bound Hand and Foot, up- 
on Carts loaden with Furz and Bavins, and drawn with 

Oxen, on which they were burnt to Death. Such as only 

meddle with Things ſubject to the Conduct of human Ca- 
pacity, are excuſable in doing the beſt they can: But 

thoſe other Sort of People that come to delude us, with 
Aſſurances of an extraordinary Faculty, beyond our Un- 
derſtanding, ought they not to be puniſh'd for the Teme- 
rity of their Impoſture when they do not make good the 
Effect of their Promiſe? They have continual War with 
the Nations that live farther within the main Land, beyond 
their Mountains, to which they go naked, and without 
other Arms than their Bows, and Wooden- Swords, faſhi- 
oned at one End like the Head of a Javelin. The Obſti- 
nacy of their Battles is wonderful, and never end without. 
great Effuſion of Blood: For as to running away, they 
know not what it is. Every one for a Trophy brings home 
the Head of an Enemy he has kill'd, which he fixes over 
the Door of his Houſe. After having a long Time 
treated their Priſoners very well, and given them all the 
Regalia's they can think of, he to whom the Priſoner be- 
Jongs invites a great Aſſembly of his Kindred and Friends, 
who being come, he ties a Rope to one of the Arms of 
the Priſoner, of which at a Diſtance, out of his Reach, he 
holds the one End himſelf, and gives to the Friend he loves 
beſt, the other Arm, to hold after the ſame Manner ; which 
being done, they two, in the Preſence of all the Aſſembly, 
diſpatch him with their Swords. After that they roaſt 

him, eat him amongſt them, and ſend ſome Chops to their 

abſent Friends, which nevertheleſs they do; not do, as 
ſome think, for Nouriſhment, as the Sqtbians anciently 
did, but as a Repreſentation of an extreme Revenge; as 


will immediately appear: Having obſerved the . 
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who where in League with their Enemies to inflict another 
Sort of Death upon any of them they took Priſoners; 
which was, to ſet them up to the Girdle in the Earth, to 
ſhoot at the remaining Part 'till it was ſtuck full of Ar- 
rows, and then to hang them: They who thought thoſe 
People of the other World, (as thoſe who had ſown the 
Knowledge of a great many Vices amongſt their Neighbours 
and were much greater Maſters in all kind of Miſchief 
than they,) did not exerciſe this Sort of Revenge without 
Myſtery, and that it muſt needs be more painful than 
theirs; and ſo began to leave their old Way, and to fol- 
low this. I am not ſorry that weſhould here take Notice 
of the barbarous Horror of ſo cruel an Action, but grieved 
that ſeeing ſo clearly into their Faults, we ſhould be fo 
blind to our own: For I conceive, there is more Barbarity 
in eating a Man alive, than when he is dead; in tearing a 
Body Limb from Limb, by Racks and Torments, that is 
yet in perfect Senſe, in roaſting it by Degrees, cauſing it 
to be bit and worried by Dogs and Swine, (as we have not 
only read, but lately ſeen ; not amongſt inveterate and mor- 
tal Enemies, but Neighbours, and fellow Citizens, and 
which is worſe, under Colour of Piety and Religion,) than 
to roaſt and eat him after he is dead. Chry/ppus, and 
Zeno, the two Heads of the Stoical Sect, were of Opinion, 
that there was no Hurt in making Uſe of our dead Carcaſſes, 
in what Kind ſoever, for our Neceſſity, and in feeding 
upon them too; as our Anceſtors, who being beſieg'd by 
Cæſar in the City of Alexia, reſolv'd to ſuſtain the Fa- 
mine of the Siege with the Bodies of their old Men, Wo- 
men, and other Perſons, who were incapable of bearing 


Arms. 
Vaſcones (fama eft ) alimentis talibus uf, 


Produxere anima. 


'Tis ſaid the Gaſcons with ſuch Meats as theſe, 
In Time of Siege their Hunger did appeaſe: 


And the Phyſicians make no Difficulty of employing 
it to all Sorts of Uſe, that is, either to apply it outwardly, 
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or to give it inwardly for the Health of the Patient: But 
there never was any Opinion ſo irregular, as to excuſe 
Treachery, Diſloyalty, Tyranny and Cruelty, which are 
our familiar Vices. We may then call theſe People bar- 
barous, in reſpe& to the Rules of Reaſon : But not in re- 
ſpect to ourſelves, who in all Sorts of Barbarity exceed 
em. Their Wars are throughout noble and generous, and 
carry as much Excuſe and fair Pretence, as their human 
Frailty is capable of; having with them no other Foun- 
dation, than the ſole Jealouſy of Virtue, Their Diſputes 
are not for the Conqueſts of new Lands, thoſe they already 
poſſeſs, being ſo fruitful by Nature, as to ſupply them 
without Labour or Concern, with all Things neceſſary, 
in ſuch Abundance, that they have no Need to enlarge 
their Borders. And they are moreover happy in this, that 
they only covet ſo much as their natural Neceſſities require: 
All beyond that is ſuperfluous to them: Men of the ſame 
Age generally call one another Brothers, thoſe who are 
younger, Sons and Daughters, andthe old Men are Fathers 
to all. Theſe leave to their Heirs in common this full 
Poſſeſſion of Goods, without any Manner of Diviſion, or 
other Title, than what Nature beſtows upon her Creatures, 
in bringing them into the World. If their Neighbours 
paſs over the Mountains, and come to aſſault them, and 
obtain a Victory, all the Victors gain by it is Glory 
only, and the Advantage of having prov'd themſelves the 
better in Valour and Virtue : For they never meddle with 
the Goods of the Conquer d, but preſently return into their 
- own Country, where they have no Want of any Thing 
_ neceſſary ; nor of this greateſt of all Goods, to know how 
to enjoy their Condition happily, and to be content. And 
theſe in Turn do the ſame. They demand of their Pri- 
ſoners no other Ranſom, than Acknowledgment that they 
are overcome: But there is not one found in an Age that 
will rather not chuſe to die, than make ſuch a Confeſſion; 
or either by Word or Look recede from the entire Gran- 
deur of an invincible Courage. There is not a Man amongſt 
them, who had not rather be kill'd and eaten, than ſo much 
as to open his Mouth to intreat he may not. They uſe 
them with all Liberality and Freedom, to the End their 
Lives may be ſo much the dearer to them: But frequently 
entertain them withal with Menaces of their approaching 
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Death, of the Torments they are to ſaffer, of the Prepa- 
rations that are making in order to it, of the mangling 
their Limbs, and of the Feaſt that is to be made, where 
their Carcaſſes is to be the only Diſh. All which they do 
to no other End, but only to extort ſome gentle or ſubmiſ- 
five Word from them, or to fright them ſo as to make 
them run away; to obtain this Advantage, that they were 
terrified, and that their Conftancy was ſhaken ; and in- 
deed, if rightly taken, it is in this Point only that a true 
Victory does conſiſt. | | 

A ;Aoria nulla o, EE 

Duam puæ confeſſes animo quoque ſubjugat hoſles f. 


No Victory can be entire and true: 
But what does Minds as well as Limbs ſubdue. 


The Hungarians, a very warlike People, never pretend- 
ed farther than to reduce the Enemy to their Diſcretion ; 
for having forc'd this Confeſſion from them, they let them 
go without Injury, or Ranſom, excepting at the moſt, to 
make them engage their Word, never to bear Arms againſt 
them again. We have ſeveral Advantages over our Ene- 
mies that are borrowed, and not truly our own ; *tis the 
Quality of a Porter, and no Effe& of Virtue to have 
ſtronger Arms and Legs, tis a eorporeal Quality to be 
active, tis an Exploit of Fortune to make out Enemy 
ſtumble, or to dazzle him with the Light of the Sun; tis a 
Trick of Science and Art, which may happen in a mean 
baſe Fellow, to be a good Fencer. The Eſtimate and Va- 
lour of a Man conſiſt in the Heart, and in the Will, there 
his true Honour lives : Valour is Stability, not of Legs and 
Arms, but of the Courage and the Soul ; it does not lye in 
the Valour of our Horſe, or our Arms, but in ourſelves. 
He that falls obftinate in his Courage, Si fucciderit de genu 
Pugnat * If his Legs fail him, fights upon his Knees. He 
who for any Danger of apparent Death abates nothing of 
his Aſſurance, who dying, does yet dart at his Enemy a 
' fierce and diſdainful Look, is overcome not by us, but by 
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Fortune; he is kill'd, not conquer'd ; the moſt valiant, 
are ſometimes the moſt unfortunate. 'There are alſo De- 
feats triumphant to Emulation of Victories. Neither 
durſt thoſe four Siſter- Victories, the faireſt the Sun ever 
beheld, of Salamis, Platea, Mical, and Sicily, ever op- 
poſe all their united Glories, to the fingle Glory of the 
Diſcomfiture of King Leonidas, and his Army at the Paſs 
of Thermepyz/z. Whoever ran with a more glorious Deſire, 
and greater Ambition, to the winning, than the Captain 
1/chelas to the certain Loſs of a Battle? Who could have 
found out a more ſubtle Invention to ſecure his Safety, 
than he did to aſſure his Ruin? He was ſet to defend a 
certain Paſs of Peloporneſus againſt the Arcadians, which, 
- conſidering the Nature of the Place, and the Tnequality of 
Forces, finding it utterly impoſſible for him to do, and 
concluding that all who were preſented to the Enemy, 
muſt certainly be left upon the Place; and on the other 
Side, reputing 1t unworthy of his own Virtue, and Magna- 
nimity, and of the Lacedæmonian Name, to fail in any Part 
of his Duty, he choſe a Mean betwixt theſe two Extremes, 
after this Manner; the youngeſt and moſt active of his 
Men, he would preſerve for the Service and Defence of 
their Country, and therefore ſent them back ; and with 
the reſt, whoſe Loſs would be cf leſs Conſideration, he re- 
ſolv'd to make good the Paſs, and with the Death of them, 
to make the Enemy buy their Entry as dear as poſſibly he 
could: As it alſo fell out, for being preſently encompaſſed 
on all Sides by the Arcadians, after having made a great 
Slaughter of the Enemy, he and his Men were all cut in 
Pieces. Is there any Trophy dedicated to the Conquerors, 
which is not much more due to thoſe who were overcome? 
The Part that true conquering is to play, lyes in the Encoun- 
ter, not in the coming off; and the Honour of Virtue 
conſiſts in fighting, not in ſubduing. | | 
But to return to my Story, theſe Priſoners are ſo far 
from diſcovering the leaſt Weakneſs, for all the Terrors 
can be repreſented to them, that, on the contrary, during 
the two or three Months, that they are kept, they always 
appear with a chearful Countenance ; importune their 
Maſters to make Haſte to bring them to the Teſt ; defy, 
rail at them, and reproach them with Cowardice, and 
the Number of Battles they have loſt againſt thoſe of their 
Yo Country. 
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Country. I have a Song made by one of theſe Priſoners, 
wherein he bids them come all, and dine upon him, and el- 
come, for they ſhall withal eat their own Fathers, and Grand- 
fathers, whaſe Fleſh has ſerv'd to feed and nouriſh him, Thoje 
Muſcles, ſays he, this Fleſh, and theſe Veins, are your own : 
Poor filly Souls as you are, you little think that the Subſtance 
of your Anceſtors Limbs is here yet : But mind as you eat, and 
you will find in it the Taſte of your own Fl;p: In which 
Song there 1s to'be obſerved, an Invention that reliſhes 
nothing of the Barbarian. Thoſe, that paint theſe People 
dying after this Manner, repreſent the Priſoner ſpitting in 
the Face of his Executioners, and making at them a wry 
Mouth. And 'tis moſt certain, that to the very laſt Gaſp, 
they never ceaſe to brave and defy them both in Word and 
Geſture. In plain Truth, theſe Men are very ſavage in ' 
Compariſon of us, and of Neceflity, they muſt either be 
abſolutely ſo, or elſe we are ſavager : For there is a vaſt 
Difference betwixt their Manners and ours. | 
The Men there have ſeveral Wives, and ſo much the 
great Number, by how much they have the greater 
Reputation and Valour, and it is one very remarkable 
Virtue their Women have, that the ſame Endeavour our 
Wives have to hinder and divert us from the Friendſhip 
and Familiarity of other Women, thoſe employ to promote 
their Huſbands Deſires, and to procure them many Spouſes ; 
for being above all Things ſolicitous of their Huſbands 
Honour, tis their chiefeſt Care to ſeek out and to bring in 
the moſt Companions they can, foraſmuch as it is a Teſti- 
mony of their Huſbands Virtue, I know moſt of ours 
will cry out, that *tis monſtrous; whereas in truth, it is 
not ſo; but a truly matrimonial Virtue; though of the 
higheſt Form. In the Bible, Sarah, Leah and Rachel, 
gave the moſt beautiful of their Maids to their Huſbands ; 
Livia preferred the Paſſion of Auguſtus to her own Intereſt ; 
and the Wife of King Dejotarus of Stratonica did not only 
| give up a fair young Maid, that ſerv'd her, to her Huſ- 
and's Embraces, but moreover carefully brought -up the 
Children he had by her, and aſſiſted them in the Suc- 
ceſſion to their Father's Crown. And that it _ not 
be ſuppos'd, that all this is done by a ſimple and ſervile 
Obſervation to their common Practice, or by any Autho- 
ritative Impreſſion of their ancient Cuſtom, without Judg- 
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ment, or Examination; and for having a Soul ſo ſtupid, 
that it cannot contrive what elſe to do, I muſt here give 
you ſome Touches of their Sufficiency, in point of Under- 
ſtanding ; beſides what I repeated to you before, which 
was one of their Songs of War, I have another and a 
Love-Song, that begins thus; Stay, Adder, flay, that by 
thy Pattern my Sifler may draw the Faſhion and Work of a 
noble Wreath, that ] may preſent to my Belrued, by <uhich 
Means thy Beauty, and the excellent Order off thy Scales, ſhall 
forever be preferr'd before all other Serpents, Wherein the 
firſt Couplet, Stay, Adder, &c. makes the Burthen of the 
Song. Now I have convers'd enough with Poetry to 
judge. thus much : That not only, there is no Thing 
of barbarous in this Invention; but moreover, that it 
is perfectly Anacreontick ; to which their Language 5 
ſoft, of a pleaſing Accent, and ſomething bordering upon 
the — — Three of theſe People not fore- 
ſeeing how dear their Knowledge of the Corruptions of 
this Part of the World would one Day coſt their Happineſs 
and Repoſe, and that the Effect of this Commerce would 
be their Ruin, as I preſuppoſe it is in a very fair Way, 
(Miſerable Men to ſuffer themſelves to be deluded "x 
Deſire of Novelty, and to have left the Serenity of their 
own Heaven, to come ſo far to gaze at ours,) came to Roan, 
at the Time that the late King Charles the Ninth was 
there: Where the King himſelf talk'd to them a good 
while, and they were made to ſee our Faſhions, our Pomp, 
and the Form of a great City; after which, ſame one 
aß d their Opinion, and would; know of them, wank of, 
all the Things they had ſeen, they found moſt, to be ad- 
mird? To which they made Anſwer, Three Things, of 
which I have forgot the Third, and am troubled at itz but 
2 [ye remember They 2 that in the firſt Place 
ey. thought it very ſtrange, that ſo many tall Men wear⸗ 
ing Beards, ſtrong and well axm'd, who were about the 
Kang, (tis like they meant the Suiſf of the Guard) ſhould. 
ſubmit to obex a Child, and that they did not chuſe out 
one amongſt themſelves to command: Secondly ; (they 
have a way of Speaking in their Language, to call Men 
the half of one another,) that they, had obſerw'd that 
there were amongſt us, Men full and cramm'd. with, all 
Manner of Conveniencies, whilſt in the e Time e 
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Hal ves were begging at their Doors, lean, and half-ſtarv'd 
with Hunger and Poverty; and thought it ſtrange, that 

theſe neceſſitous Halves were able to ſuffer ſo great an 

Inequality and Injuſtice, and that they did not take the 
others by the Throats, or ſet Fire to their Houſes. I 
talk'd.to one of them a great while together, but I had 
ſo ill an interpreter, and that was ſo perplex d by his 
own Ignorance, to apprehend my Meaning, that I could 
get nothing out of him, of any Moment. Aſking him, 

what Advantage he reapt from the Superiority he had 
amongſt his own People? (for he was a Captain, and our 
Mariners calPd him King,) he told me, to march in the 
Head of them to War; and demanding of him farther, 

how many Men he had to follow him? he ſhewed me 

a Space of Ground, to ſignify, as many as could march 

in ſuch /a Compaſs: Which might be four or five thou- 
ſand Men; and putting the Queſtion to him, Whether 
or no his Authority expir'd with the War ? he told me 
this remain'd ; that when he went to viſit the Village of 
his Dependance, they plain'd him Paths through the thick 
of their Woods, through which he might paſs at his Eaſe. 
All this does not ſound very ill, and the laſt was not much 
amiſs for they wear no Breeches. 


C HAP. XXXI. 


That a Ma is ſoberly to judge” of divine Ordi- 


of Im 


* poſture, foraſmuch as, in the firſt Place, their 

very Strangeneſs lends them Credit, and moreover, by not 

bei ſubjected to Our ordinary ; Diſcourſe, they deprive. 

us of the Means to queſtion, and diſpute them. For which 
Reaſon, ſays Plato, it is much more eaſy to ſatisfy the 
Hearers, when ſpeaking of the Nature of the Gods, than 
of the Nature of Men, becauſe the Ignoranee of the Au- 

ditoryi affords a fair and large Career, and all Manner of 

R 4 Liberty 
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Liberty in the handling of profane and abſtruſe Things ; 

and then it comes to paſs, that nothing isſo firmly believ'd 

as what we leaſt know : Nor any People ſo confident, as 
thoſe who entertain us with fabulous Stories, ſuch as your 
Alchymiſts, judicial Aſtrologers, Fortune-tellers, and Phy- 
ficians, Id genus omne ; to which I could willingly, if I durſt, 
join a Sort of People, that take upon them to interpret 
and controul the Deſigns of God himſelf, making no 
Queſtion of finding out the Cauſe of every Accident, and 
to pry into the Secrets of the divine Will, there to diſ- 

cover the incomprehenſible Motives of his Works: And 
although the Variety, and the continual Difcordance of 
Events, throw them from Corner to Corner, and toſs them 
from Eaft to Wifi, yet do they ſtill perfiſt in their vain 


_ Inquiſition, and with the ſame Pencil to paint Black and 


White. In a Nation of the Indies, there is this commend- 
able Cuſtom, that when y Thing befals them amiſs 
in any Rencounter or Battle, they publickly aſk Pardon 
of the Sun, who is their God, as having committed an 
unjuſt Action, always imputing their good-or evil For- 
tune to the divine Juſtice, and to that, ſubmitting their 
own Judgment and Reaſon. -*T'is' enough for a Chriſtian 
to believe, that all Things come from God, to receive 


them with Acknow!:!gment of his divine and inſcruti- 


nable Wiſdom, and alſo thankfully to accept and receive 
them, with what Face ſoever they may preſent themſelves: 


But I do not approve of what I fee in uſe, that is, to ſeek 


to continue and ſupport our Religion by the Proſperity of 
our Enterpriſes. Our Belief has other Foundation enough, 
without going about to authoriſe it by Events 5- For the 
People accuſtomed to ſuch Arguments as theſe, and ſo 
proper to their own Taſte, it is to be fear'd, leſt when 
they fail of Succe!s, they ſhould alſo ſtagger in their Fajth : 
As in the War wherein we are now engag' d, upon the Ac- 
count of Religion, thoſe who had the better in the Bui 
neſs of Rechelabeille, making great Brags of that Succeſs, ' 
as an infallible Approbation of their Cauſe, when they 
came afterwards ' to excuſe their Misfortunes of Farnac, 


and Moncontour,” twas by ſaying, they were fatherly 


Scourges and Corrections; if they have not a People 
wholly at their Mercy, they make it manifeſtly enough 
to appear, what it. is to take two Sorts of Griſt out 
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of the ſame Sack, and with the ſame Mouth to blow 
hot and cold. It were better to poſſeſs the Vulgar with 
the ſolid and real Foundations of Truth. Twas a brave 
nayal Battle that was gained a few Months ſince againft - 
the Turks, under the Command of Don Fohn of Auſtria; 
but it has alſo pleaſed God at other Times to let us ſee as 
great Victories at our own Expence. In fine, tis a hard 
Matter to reduce divine Things to our Balance, without 
Waſte, and loſing a great deal of Weight. And he that 
would take upon him to give a Reaſon, why Arius, and 
his Pope Leo, the principal Heads of the Arian Hereſy, 
ſhould die at ſeveral Times of ſo like and ſtrange Deaths, _ 
(for being withdrawn from the Diſputation, by the Griping 
in the Guts, they both of them ſuddenly gave up the Ghoſt 
upon the Stool,) and would aggravate this divine Ven- 
geance by the Circumſtances of the Place ; might as well 
add the Death of Heliogabalus, who was allo ſlain in 2 


Houſe of Office. But what? [reneus was involved in the 


ſame Fortune; God being pleaſed to ſhew us, that the 
Good have ſomething elſe to hope for; and the Wicked 
ſomething elſe to fear, than the Fortunes or Misfortunes 
of this World: He manages and applies them according 
to his own ſecret Will and Pleaſure, and deprives us of 
the Means, fooliſhly to make our own Profit. And thoſe 
People beth abuſe themſelves and us, who will pretend to 
dive into theſe Myſteries by the Strength of human Rea- 
ſon. They never give one hit, that they do not receive 
two for it; of which St. Auguſtin gives a very great 
Proof upon his Adverſaries. Tis a Conflict, that is more 
decided by Strength of Memory, than the Force of Rea- 
ſon. We are to content ourſelves with the 2 it pleaſes 
the Sun to communicate to us, by Virtue of his Rays, and 
who will lift up his Eyes to take in a greater, let him not 
think it ſtrange, if for the Reward of his Preſumption, 
he there loſe his Sight, Quis hominum poteſt ſcire confilum 
Dei? Aut quis poterit cogitare, quid velit Dominus * ? + Who 
among fl Men can know the Counſel of Gd? Or who can 
think what the Will of the Lord is? . | 
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C HAP. XXII. 
That we are io avoid Pleaſures even at the Ex- 
| pence of Life. 


Had long ago. obſerved moſt of the Opinions of the 

[ Ancients to concur in this, That it is happy to die, 

there is more Ill than Good in Living, and that te 
preſerve. Life to our own Torment and Inconvenience, 

is. contrary to the very Rules of Nature, as theſe old Laws 


us. 
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Happy is Death, whenever it ſhall come; 

To him who lives in Pain Life's burthenſom 3 
For infinitely better tis to die, 5 
Than to prolong a Life of Miſery. 


But ta puſh this Contempt of Death ſo far as to employ. 
it to the ræmoving ourſelves from the Danger of coveting 
Honours, Riches, Dignities,, and other Favours; and 
Goods of Fortune, as we call them, as if Reaſon were 

nat ſufficient to perſuade us to avoid them, without adding 
this new Injunction, I had never ſeen it, either enjoined or 
pratiſed, n fell into my Hands; who 
adxiſing Lacilius, a Man of. great Power and Authority: 

about the Emperor, te. alter his voluptuous and: magniſi- 
cent Way of Living, and to retire himſelf from this world . 
Iy Vanity and Ambition, to ſome ſolitary, quiet, and 
philoſophical Life, and the other alledging ſome Diff. 
culties; I am of Opinion, ſays he, either that you leave 
that Life, or Life itſelf, I would indeed adviſe thee 2 
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the gentle Way, and to untie, rather than to break, the 
- Knot thou haſt indiſcreetly knit, provided, that if it be 
not otherwiſe to be untied, then reſolutely break it. There 
is no Man ſo great a Coward, that had not rather once fall, 
than be always falling. I ſhould have found this Counſel 
conformable enough to the ſtoical Roughneſs ; but it ap- 
ars the more ſtrange, for being borrowed from Epicurus, 
who writes the ſame thing upon the like Occaſion to /dome- 
neus. And I think I have obſerved ſomething like it, but 
with Chriſtian Moderation, amongſt our own People. St. 
Hilary, Biſhop of Poi#iers, that famous Enemy of the 
Arian Hereſy, being in Syria, had Intelligence thither 
ſent him, that Ara, his only Daughter, whom he left at 
Home under the Eye and” Tuition of her Mother, was 
ſought in Marriage by the greateſt Nobleman of the Coun- 
try, as being. a Virgin virtuouſly brought up, fair, rich, 
and in the Flower, of her Age: Whereupon he writ- to 
her, (as it appears upon Record,) that ſhe ſhould remove 
her Affection from all thoſe Pleaſures and Advantages were 
Propoſed unto, her ; for he had in his Travels. found'out a 
much greater and more worthy Fortune for her, a Huſ- 
band of much greater Power and Magnificence, that 
would preſent her with, Robes and Jewels of ineſtimable 
Value; wherein his Deſign was, to diſpoſſeſs her of the 
Appetite and Uſe- of worldly Delights, to join her whol- 
ly to God: But the neareſt and moſt certain Way to this, 
being, as he conceived, the Death of his Daughter ; he. 
never ceaſed, by Vows, Prayers and Oraiſons, to beg of 
the Almighty, that he would pleaſe to call her out, of 
this World, and to-take her to himſelf ; as accordingly it 
came to paſs ; for ſoon after his Return ſhe died, at which, 
he expreſt a ſingular Joy. This ſeems to out-do the other, 
foraſmuch as he applies himſelf to this Means at the firſt” 
Sight, which they only take ſubſidiarily, and beſides, it 
was towards his only Daughter. But I will not omit the 
latter End of this Story, Cough it be from my-Purpoſe z, 
St. Hilary's Wife having underſtood from him, how the 
Death of their Daughter was brought about, by his De- 
fires and Deſign, and how much happier ſhe was, to be re- 
moved 2 72 this World, than to have ſtay d in it, con- 
ceived ſo liyely an Apprehenſion of the eternal and hea- 
venly Beatitudes, chat ſhe begged n i 
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extremeſt Importunity, to do as much for her; and God, 


at their joint Requeſt, ſhortly after calling her to him, it 
was a Death embraced on both Sides, with ſingular Content. 


HK 


That Fortune is oftentimes obſerved to act by the | 
Rule of Reaſon. _ 


HE. Inconſtancy, and various Motions of Fortune, 

may reaſonably make us expect, ſhe ſhould preſent 

us with all Sorts of Faces. Can there be a more expreſs 
Act of Juſtice than this? The Duke of Valentenois, having 
reſolved to poiſon Cardinal Aarian Cornetto, with whom 
his Father, Pope Alexander the Sixth, and himſelf, were 
to go to Supper in the Vatican; he ſent before a Bottle 
of poiſoned Wine, and withal, ſtrict Order to the Butler 
to keep it very ſafe. The Pope being come before his 
Son, and calling for Drink, the Butler ſuppoſing this Wine 
had not been ſo ſtrictly recommended to his Care, but 
only upon the Account of it's Excellency, preſented it 
immediately to the Pope, and the Duke himſelf coming 
in preſently after, and being confident they had not med- 
dled with his Bottle, took alſo his Cup; ſo that the Fa- 
ther died immediately upon the Spot, and the Son, after 
having been long tormented with Sickneſs, was reſerved to 
another, and a worſe Fortune: Sometimes ſhe ſeems to play 
upon us, juſt in the Nick of an Affair: Monſieur 4 Efree, 
at that time Guidon to Monfieur de Yendo/me ; and Mon- 
ſieur de Ligues, Lieutenant to the Duke of Arſcot's Troop, 
bein g both Pretenders to the Sieur de Foungeſſelles's Siſter, 
though of different Parties, (as it oft falls out amongſt fron- 
tier Neighbours,) the Sieur de Liques carried her; but on 
the ſame Day he was married, and which was worſe, 
before he went to Bed to his Wife, the Bridegroom having 
a Mind to break a Lance in Honour of his new Bride, went 
out to ſkymilſh, near to St. Oners, where the Sieur 4 Ef. 
| | terte 
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tree proving the Stronger, took him Priſoner, and the 
more to illuſtrate his Victory, the Lady herſelf was fain 


Conjugis ante coacta novi dimittere collum, | 
uam wveniens una, atque altera rurſus hyems, 
Noctibus in longis avidum ſaturaſſet amorem . 


Of her fair Arms, the am'rous Ring to break, 
Which clung ſo faſt to her new Spouſe's Neck, 
F're of two Winters many a friendly Night 
Had ſated her Love's greedy Appetite. 


to requeſt him of Courteſy, to deliver up his Priſoner to 
her, as he accordingly did; the Gentlemen of France never 
denying any thing to the Ladies. Does ſhe not ſeem to be 
an Artiſt here? Conflantine, the Son of Hellen, founded the 
Empire of Conftantinople ; and ſo many Ages after, Confian- 
line, the Son of Hellen, put an End to it. Sometimes ſhe 
is pleaſed to emulate our Miracles. We are told that 
King Claus beſieging Angoule/me, the Walls fell down of 
themfelves by divine Favour. And Bouche? has it from 
ſome Author, that King Robert having ſat down before a 
City, and being ſtole away from the Siege, to keep the 
Feaſt of St. Aignan at Orleans; as he was in Devotion at 
a certain Place of the Maſs, the Walls of the beleaguered 
City, without any Manner of Violence, fell down with 
a ſudden Ruin: But ſhe did quite contrary in our 
Milan War; for Captain Renſe laying Siege to the City of 
Verona, and having carried a Mine under a great Par- 
cel of the Wall, the Mine being ſprung, the Wall was 
lifted from it's Baſe, but dropt down again nevertheleſs 
whole and entire, and ſo exactly upon it's Foundation, that 
the Beſieged ſuffered no Inconvenience by that Attempt. 
Sometimes ſhe plays the Phyſician : Fajor Phereus being 
given over by the Phyſicians, by Reaſon of a deſperate Im- 
poſthumation in his Breaſt, having a Mind to rid himſelf of 
his Pain, by Death at leaſt, in a Battle, threw himſelf 
deſperately into the thickeſt of the Enemy, where he was 
ſo fortunately wounded quite through the Body, that the 


3 


Catullus. | 
Impoſthume 
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Impoſthume broke, and he was perfectly cured. Did 
the not alſo excel the Painter Protogenes in his Art? Who 
having finiſhed the Picture of a Dog quite tired and out 
of Breath, in all the other Parts excellently well to his 
own liking, but not being able to expreſs as he would, the 
Slaver and Foam that ſhould come out of his Mouth, vext 
and angry at his Work, he took his Spunge, which by 
cleaning his Pencils had imbibed ſeveral Sorts of Co- 
lours, and threw it in a Rage againſt the Picture, with 
an Intent utterly to deface it; when Fortune guiding the 
Spunge to hit juſt upon the Mouth of the Dog, it there 
performed what all his Art was not able to do. Does ſhe 
not fometimes dire& our Counſels, and corre& them * 
Jabella, Queen of England, being to ſail from Zealand in- 
to her own Kingdom, with an Army in Favour of her 
Son, againſt her Huſband,. had been loft, had ſhe come 
Into the Port ſhe intended, being there laid wait for by 
the Enemy ; but Fortune, againſt her Will, threw her into 
another Haven, where ſhe landed in Safety. Ard he 
who throwing a Stone at a Dog, hit and killed his 
Mother-in-Law, had he not Reaſon to pronounce this 
Verſe, | 


Tavreyaro j n ü Berdira;®, 


yy this I ſc, | 
Fortune will always better Aim than we. 


Fortune has more Judgment than we. Teles had con- 
trated with two Soldiers to kill Timoltun at Adranon in 
Sicily. Theſe Villians took their Time to do it, when he 
was aſſiſting at a Sacrifice, who thruſting into the Crowd, 
as they were making Signs to one another, that now was a 
fit Time to do their Bulineſs, in ſteps a Third, who with 
a Sword takes one of them full drive over the Pate, lays 
him Dead upon the Place, and away he runs. Which the 
| other ſeeing, and concluding himſelf diſcovered and loft, 

he runs to the Altar and begs for Mercy, promiſing to diſ- 
cover the whole Truth, which as he was doing, and laying 
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epen the whole Conſpiracy, behold the third Man, who 
being apprehended,was, as a Murtherer,thruſt and halled by 
the People through the Prefs towards Timoleon, and other 
the moſt eminent Perſons of the Aſſembly, before whom 
being brought, he cried out for Pardon, pleaded that he 
had juſtly ſlain his Father's Murtherer; which he alſo prov- 
ing upon the Place, by ſufficient Witneſſes, which his good 
Fortune very opportunely ſupplied himwithal, that his Fa- 
ther was really killed in the City of the Leontzzs, by that 
very Man on whom he had taken his Revenge, , 47. 52 

He was preſently awarded ten Attick * Mines, % Mane 
for having had the good Fortune, by deſign- t Ser 
ing to revenge the Death of his Father, to fn D £ 
preſerve the Life of the common Father of oY 
Sicily. Thus Fortune, in her Conduct, ſurpaſſes all the 
Rules of human Prudence. But, to conclude, is there not a 
direct Application of her Favour, Bounty, and Piety, mani- 
feſtly —— in this Action? Igaatius the Father, and . 
natius the Son, being proſcribed by the Triumviri of Rome, 
reſolved upon this generous Act of mutual Kindneſs, to fall 
by the Hands of one another, and by that Means to fruſtrate 
and defeat the Cruelty of the Tyrants; and accordingly, 
with their Swords drawn, ran full drive one upon another, 
where Fortune ſo guided the Points, that they made two 
equally mortal Wounds, affording withal ſo much Honour 
to ſo brave a Friendſhip, as to leave them juſt Strength 
enough to draw out their bloody Swords, that they might 
have Liberty to embrace one another in this dying Con- 
dition, with ſo cloſe and hearty an Embrace, that the Ex- 
ecutioners cut off both their Heads at once, leaving the 
Bodies ftill faſt linked together in this noble Knot, and 
their Wounds joined Mouth to Mouth, affectionately ſuck- 
ing wer loſt Blood, and Remainder of the Lives of one 

another. 


CHAP, 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of one Defect in our Government. 


Y Father, who, for a Man that had no other Ad- 
vantages, than Experience only, and his own na- 

tural Parts, was nevertheleſs of a very clear Judgment, 
'. has formerly told me, that he once had 

0 Feed Thoughts of endeavouring to introduce 
N this Practice; that there might be in every 
att City a certain Place aſſign'd, to which, 
ſuch as ſtood in Need of any thing might repair, and have 
their Buſineſs entered by an Officer appointed for that Pur- 
E 3 as for Example, I enquire for a Chapman to buy my 
earls: I enquire for one that has Pearls to ſell : Such a 
one wants Company to go to Paris: Such a one enquires for 
- a Servant of ſuch a Quality: Such a one for a Maſter ; ſuch 
a one enquires for ſuch an Artificer, ſome for one Thing, 
ſome for another, every one according to what he wants. 
And doubtleſs theſe mutual Advertiſements would be of 
no contemptible Advantage to the publick Correſpondency 
and Intelligence : For there are evermore Conditions that 
hunt after one another, and for Want of knowing one an- 
other's Occaſions, leave Men in very great Neceſſity. I 
have heard, to the great Shame of the Age we live in, 
that in our very Sight, two moſt excellent Men for Learn- 
ing died ſo poor, that they had ſcarce Bread to put in 
their Mouths, Lilius Gregorius Giraldus in {taly, and Se. 
baſtianus Caſtalio in Germany; and do believe, there are a 
thouſand Men would have invited them into their Fami- 
lies, with very advantageous Conditions, or have relieved 
them where they were, had they known their Wants. 
The World is not ſo generally corrupted but that I know a 
Man that would heartily wiſh the Eſtate his Anceſtors have 
left him, might be employ'd, ſo long as it ſhall pleaſe For- 
tune to give him leave to enjoy it, to ſecure rare and re- 


markable Perſons of any kind, whom Misfortune ſome- 
= times 
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times perſecutes to the laſt Degree, from the Danger of Ne- 
ceſlity ; and at leaſt place them in ſuch a Condition, that 
they muſt be very hard to pleaſe, if they were not content- 
ed. My Father in his ceconomical Government had 
this Order, (which I know how to commend, but by no 
Means imitate,) which was, that beſides the Day-book, or 
Memorial of the Houſhold- Aﬀairs, where the ſmall Ac- 
counts, Payments and Diſburſements, which do not re- 
quire a Secretary's Hand, were entred, and which a Bailiff 
always had in Cuſtody ; he ordered him whom he kept to- 
write for him, to keep a Paper Journal, and in it, to ſet 
down all the remarkable Occurrences, and Day by Day the 
Memoirs of the Hiſtories of his Houſe ; very pleaſant to 
look over, when Time begins to wear Things out of Me- 
mory, and very uſeful ſometimes to put us out of Doubt, 
when ſuch a Thing was begun, when ended, what Courſes 
were debated on, what concluded; our Voyages, Ab- 
ſences, Marriages, and Deaths, the Reception of good or 
ill News; the Change of principal Servants, and the like. 
An ancient Cuſtom, which I think it would not be amifs 
for every one to revive in his own Houle ; and I find I did 


very ſooliſhly in neglecting the ſame. 


en A, > NENT: 
Of the Cuſtom of wearing Clothes. 


Hatever I ſhall ſay upon this Subject, Iam of Ne- 
ceflity to invade ſome of the Bounds of Cuſtom, 
ſo careful has ſhe been to ſhut up all the Avenues, I was 
diſputing with myſelf in this ſhivering Seaſon, whethee 
the Faſhion of going naked in thoſe Nations lately diſco- 
vered, is impoſed upon them, by the hot Temperature of 
the Air, as we ſay of the Moors and Indians, or whether it 
be the original Faſhion of Mankind; Men of Underſtand- 
ing, fora{much as all Things under the Sun, as the Holy 
Writ declares, are ſubject to the ſame Laws, were wont in 
ſuch Conſiderations as theſe, where we are to diſtinguiſh 
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the natural Laws from thoſe. that have been 8 by 


Man's Invention, to have Recourſe to the general Polity of 


the World, where there can be nothing counterfeited. 

Now all other Creatures being ſufficiently farniſtedd with all 
Things neceſſary for the Support of their Being, it is not 
to be imagined, that we only ſhould be brought into the 
World in a defective and indigent Condition, and in ſuch 
an Eſtate as cannot ſubſiſt without foreign Aſſiſtance; and 
therefore it is that J believe, that as Plants, een and 
Animals, and all Things that have Life, are ſeen to be by 
Nature ſufficiently clothed and covered, to defend them 
8 the Injuries of rern | 


881 ford res omnes, aut corio a font, 
Aus feta, aut conchis, aut call, aut cortice tectæ *. 


© Moreover all Things, or with Skin or Hair, 
Or Shell, or Bark, or Callous clothed are. 


Lay were we: But as thoſe who by artificial Light put out 
that of the Day, ſo we by borrowed Forms and Faſhions. 
have deſtroy'd our own. And 'tis plain enough to be ſeen, 
that *tis Cuſtom only akich renders that impoſlible, that 
otherwiſe is nothing ſo; for of thoſe Nations who have no 
Manner of Knowledge of Clothing, ſome are ſituated un- 
der the ſame Temperature that we are, and ſome in much 
colder Climates. And beſides, our moſt tender Parts are 
always expoſed to the Air,” as the Eyes, Mouth, Noſe and 
Ears; and our Country Labourers, like our Anceſtors in 


former Times, go with their Breaſts and Bellies open. 


Had we been born with a Neceſſity upon us of wearing 
Petticoats and Breeches, there is no'Doubt, but Nature 
would have fortified thoſe Parts ſhe intended ſhould be ex- 
poſed to the Fury of the Seaſons, with a thicker Skin, as 
ſhe has done the Fingers Ends, and the Soles of the Feet. 
And why ſhould this ſeem hard to believe? I obſerve much 

greater Diſtance betwixt my Habit, and that of one of our 
Country Peaſants, than betwixt his and a Man that has no 

other Covering but his Skin. How oP ge 1 AO 
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in Turky, go naked merely upon Account of Devotion? 1 
know not Who would aſk a Beggar, whom he ſhould ſee in 
his Shirt in the Depth of Winter, as briſk and frolick as 
he who goes muffled up to the Ears in Furs, how he 1s able 
to endure to go ſo? Why, Sir, he might anſwer you, you 
go with your Face bare, and I am all Face. The Halians 
have a Story of the Duke of Fhrence's Fool, whom his 
Maſter aſking, How being ſo thin clad, he wcas able to ſupport = 
the Cold, when he himſelf, warm wrapt up as be wai, was 
hardly able to do it? Why, reply'd the Fool, uſe my Receipt, 
to put on all the Clothes you have at once, and you'll feel no more 
Cold than IJ. King Maſſiniſſa to an extreme old Age could 
never be prevailed upon to go with his Head covered, how 
cold, ſtormy, or rainy ſoever the Weather might be: 
Which alfo is reported of the Emperor Severus. Herodotus 
tells us, that in the Battles fought betwixt the Ag yptians 
and the Perſians, it was obſerved, both by himſelf and o- 
thers, that of thoſe who were left dead upon the Place, the 
Heads of the Ægyptians were found to be, without Com- 
pariſon, harder than thoſe of the Perſians, by Reaſon that 
the laſt had gone with their Heads always covered from 
their Infancy, firſt, with Biggins, and then with Turbans, 
and the others always ſhaved and open. And King Ageſi- 
laus obſerved to a decrepid Age, to wear always the ſame 
Clothes in Winter that he did in Summer. Cæſar, ſays 
Suetonius, marched always at the Head of his Army for the 
moſt Part on Foot, with his Head bare, whether it was 
Rain or Sun-ſhine, and as much is ſaid of Hannibal, 


— Tum vertice nudo, 
E xcipere inſanos imbres, Cœlique ruinam *. 


Bare Head to march in Snow, and when it pours. 
Whole Cataracts of cold unwholeſom Showers. 


A Venetian, who has long lived in Pegu, and is lately re- 
turned from thence, writes, that the Men and Women of 
that Kingdom, though they cover all their other Parts, go 
always bare Foot, and ride ſo too. And Plato does very 
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earneſtly adviſe, for the Health of the whole Body, to give 
the Head and the Feet no other Clothing than what Na- 
ture has beſtowed. He whom the Po/es have elected for 
their King, fince our's left them, who is indeed one of the 
greateſt Princes of this Age, never wears any Gloves, and 
or Winter, or whatever Weather can come, never wears 
any other Cap Abroad, than the ſame he wears at Home. 
Whereas I cannot endure to go unbuttoned or untied ; our 
neighbouring Labourers would think themſelves in Chains 


if they were ſo braced. Varro is of Opinion, that when 


it was ordained, we ſhould be bare in the Preſence of the 
Gods, and before the Magiſtrate, it was rather ſo ordered 
upon the Score of Health, and to inure us to the Injuries of 
Weather, than upon the Account of Reverence. And 
fince we are now talking of Cold, and Frenchmen uſed to 
wear Variety of Colours, (not I myſelf, for I ſeldom wear 
other than black or white, in Imitation of my Father) 
let us add another Story of Capt. Martin du Bellay, who 
affirms, that in the Journey of Luxemburg, he ſaw ſuch 
a great Froſt, that the Ammunition-Wine was cut with 
Hatchets and Wedges, was delivered out to the Soldiers 
by Weight, and that they carried it away in Baſkets : 


And Ovid, 


| Nadagque confiftunt formam ferwantia refle 
Vina, nec haufla meri, ſed data fruſta bibunt *. 


— — — The Wine g 
Stript of it's Caſk, retains the Figure ſtill, 
Nor do they Draughts, but Cruſts of Bacchus ſwill. 


At the Mouth of the Lake Mæotis, the Froſts are ſo 
very ſharp, that in the very ſame Place where Mitbridates 
Lieutenant had fought the Enemy dry - foot, and given them 
a notable Defeat, the Summer following he obtained over 
them a famous naval Victory. The Romans fought at a 
very great Diſadvantage, in the Engagement they had with 
the Carthaginians near Placentia, by Reaſon, that they 


went on to charge with their Blood fixed, and their Limbs | 
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numbed with Cold. Whereas Hannibal had cauſed great 
Fires to be diſperſed quite through hisCamp to warm his 
Soldiers, and Oil to be diſtributed amongſt them; to the 
End, that anointing themſelves, they might render their 
Nerves more ſupple and active, and fortify the Pores agair 
the Violence of the Air, and freezing Wind that raged in 
that Seaſon. The Retreat the Greeks made from Babylon in- 
to their own Country, is famous for the Difficulties and Ca- 
lamities they had to overcome. Of which this was one, 
that being encountered in the Mountains of Armenia, with 
a horrible Storm of Snow, they loſt all Knowledge of the 
Country, and of the Ways, and being driven up, were a 
Day and a Night without eating or drinking, molt of their 
Cattle died, many of themſelves ſtarved dead, ſeveral 
ſtruck blind with the Driving, and the Glittęring of the 
Snow, many of them maimed in their Fingers and Toes, 
and many ſtiff -and motionleſs with the Extremity of the 
Cold, who yet had their Underſtanding entire. Alexander 
ſaw a Nation, where they bury the Fruit-Trees in Winter, 
to defend them from being deſtroy'd by the Froſt, and we. 
alſo may ſee the ſame. But concerning Clothes, the King 
of Mexico changed his Apparel four Times a Day, and ne- 
ver put them on more, employing thoſe he left off, in his 
continual Liberalities and Rewards; nor was either Pot, 
Diſh, or other Utenſil of his Kitchen or Table, ever. 
ſerved in twice, & | 


"CH AP. XXXVI. 
Of Cato the Younger. 


Am not guilty of the common Error of judging ano- 
ther. by myſelf. Teaſily believe that in another's Hu- 
mour which is contrary to my own : And though I find 
myſelf engaged to one certain Form, Ido not oblige others 
to it, as many do; but believe and apprehend a thoufand . 
Ways of Living, and.contrary to moſt Men, more eafily © 
admit of Differences and, Uniformity ambngfſt us. I as 
frankly, as any one would have me, diſcharge a Man from 
my Humours and Principles, and confider him according 
to his own particular Model. Though I am not continent 
myſelf, I nevertheleſs ſincerely love, and approve the Con- 
tinency of the Capuchins, and other religious Orders, and 
highly commend their Way of Living. I infinuate myſelf 
by Imagination into their Place and Love, and honour 
them the more, for being other than T am. I very much 
deſixe, that we may be cenſured every Man by himſelf, and 
would not be drawn into the Conſequence of common Ex- 
amples. My Weakneſs does nothing alter the Efteem I 
ought to have of the Force and Vigour of thoſe! who de- 
ſerve it. Sunt gui nihil ſuadent, quam quod, ſe imitari poſſe 
confidunt *®. There are thoſe whn perſuade nothing but what 
they believe they can imitate themſelves. Crawling upon the 
Slime of the Earth, I do not for all that ceaſe to obſerve up 
mn the Clouds the inimitable Height of ſome heroick Souls : 
Tis a great deal for me to have my Judgment regular and 
right, if the Effects cannot be fo, and to maintain this ſo- 
vereign Power at leaſt free from Corruption: Tis ſome- 
thing to have my Will right and good, where my Legs 
fail mo. This Age wherein we live, in our Part of the 
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World at leaſt, is grown ſo ſtupid, that not only Exercife, 
but the very Imagination of Virtue is defective, and ſeems. 
to be no other but College-Faſhion.-” 
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e A irtutem verba putant, ut 0 
of Ar NO etna a wh. 


Wards finely couch'd, theſe Men for Virtue take, 
As if each Word a ſacred Grove could make. 


uam wereri deberent, etiam ſi percipere. now poſſent f. Whith 
they ought to reverence, though they cannot comprehend. *Tis'a 
new Gew-gaw to hang in a Cabinet, or at the End of the 
Tongue, as on the Tip of the Ear, for Ornament only. 

There are no more virtuous Actions extant, and thoſe Actions 
that carry a Shew of Virtue, have yet nothing of it's Ef- 
Tence,; by Reaſon, that Profit, Glory, Fear and Cuſtom, 
and other ſuch like foreign Cauſes, put us in the Way to 
produce them. Our Juſtice alſo, V alour and good Offices, 
may then'be called ſo too, in Reſpect to others, and ac- 
cording to the Face they appear with to the Publick ; bit 
in the Doer it can by no Means be Virtue, becauſe there. is 
another End propoſed, another moving Cauſe, Now Vir- 
tue owns nothing to be her's, but what is done by herſelf, 
and for herſelf alone. In that great Battle of Potidaa, 
which the Greeks, under the Command of Pauſanias, ob- 
_ tained againſt Mardonius, and the Perſians, the Conquerors, 
according to their Cuſtom, coming to divide amongſt them 
the Glory of the Exploit, they attributed to the Spartan 
Nation the Pre-eminence of Valour in this Engagement. 
The Spartans, great Judges of Virtue, when they came to 
determine to what particular Man of their Nation the 
Honour was due, of having beſt behaved himſelf ypon 
this Occaſion, found that Ari/odemus had, of all others 
| hazarded his Perſon with the greateſt Bravery ; but dic 
not however allow him any Prize or Reward, by Reaſon 
that his Virtue had been incited by a Deſire to clear his 
Reputation from the Reproach of his Miſcarriage at. the 
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Bufineſs of Wermapylæ, and with a Deſire to die bravely, 
to wipe aff that former Blemiſh, Our judgments are yet 
nick, and obey the Humour of our depraved Manners. I 
obſerve moſt of the Wits of theſe Times pretend to Inge- 
nuity, by endeavouring to blemifh and darken the Glory 

of the braveſt and moſt generous Actions of former Ages, 
putting one vile Interpretation or another upon them, and 
forging and ſuppoſing vain Cauſes and Motives for thoſe no- 
ble Things they performed. A mighty Subtilty indeed! 
Give me the greateſt and moſt unblemiſhed Action that 
ever the Day ehelc, and I will contrive a hundred plau- 
Hble.Drifts and Ends to obſcure it: God knows, whoever 
will ftretch them out to the full, what Diverſity of Images 
our internal Wills do ſuffer under; they do not ſo malici- 
ouſly play the Cenſurers, as they do it ignorantly and 
rudely in all their Detractions. The ſame Pains and Li- 
cence that others take to blemiſh and be ſpatter theſe illuſtri- 
ous Names, I would willingly undergo to lend them a 
Shoulder to raiſe them higher. Theſe rare Images, that 
are culPd out by the Conſent of the wiſeſt Men of all 
Ages, for the World's Example, I ſhould endeayour to ho- 
'nour anew, as far as my Invention would permit, in all 
the Circumſtances of favourable Interpretation. And we 
are to believe, that the Force of our Invention is infinitely 
Mort of their Merit. "Tis the Duty of good Men to.draw 
. Virtues as beautiful as they can, and there would be no In- 
decency in the Caſe, ſhould our Paſſion a little tranſport us 
in Favour of ſo ſacred a Form. What theſe People do to 
the contrary, they either do out of Malice, or by the Vice 
of confining their Belief to their own Capacity; or, which 
T am more inclined to think, for not having their Sight 
ſtrong, clear, and elevated enough, to conceive the Splen- 
dor of Virtue in her native Purity: As Plutarch complains, 
that in his Time ſome attributed the Cauſe of the younger 
Cato s Death to his Fear of Cz/ar, at which he ſeems very 
angry, and with good Reaſon : And by that a Man may 
gueſs how much more he would have been offended with 
thoſe who have attributed it to Ambition; ſenſeleſs Peo- 
ple! He would rather have performed a handſom, juſt, 
and generous. Action, and to have had Ignominy for his 
Reward, than for his Glory. That Man was 3 a 
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Pattern, that Nature choſe out to ſhew to what Height hu- 


man Virtue and Conſtancy could arrive: But I am not ca- 
pable of handling ſo noble an Argument, and ſhall there- 
fore only ſet five Latin Poets together by the Ears, wha 
has done beſt in the Praiſe of Caro; and inclufively for 
their own. too. Now a Man well read in Poetry will 


think the two firſt, in Compariſon of the others, a litfle 


flat and languiſhing ; the third more vigorous, but over- 
thrown by the Extravagancy of his own Force. He will 


then think, that there will be yet Room for one or two 


Gradations of Invention to come to the fourth ; but coming 
to mount the Pitch of that, he will lift up his Hands for 
Admiration ; the laſt, the firſt by ſome Space, (but a 
Space that he will ſwear is not to be filled up by any hu- 
man Wit) he will be aſtoniſhed, he will not know where 
he 1s. Theſe are Wonders. We have more Poets than 


Judges and Interpreters of Poetry. It is eafier to write an 


indifferent Poem, than to underſtand a good one. There 
is indeed a certain low and moderate Sort of Poetry, that 
a Man may well enough judge by certain Rules of Art; 
but the true, ſupreme and divine Poeſy, is equally above 
all Rules and Reaſon. And whoever diſcerns the Beauty 
of it, with the moſt aſſured and moſt ſteady Sight, ſees 
no more than the quick Reflection of a Flaſh of Lightning. 
This is a Sort of Poeſy that does not exerciſe, but raviſhes 
and overwhelms our Judgment. The Fury that poſſeſſes 
him who is able to penetrate into it, wounds yet a third 
Man by hearing him repeat it. Like a Loadſtone, that 
not only attracts the Needle, but alſo infuſes into it the Vir- 
tue to attract others. And it is more evidently eminent upon 
our Theatres, that the ſacred Inſpiration of the Muſes, 


having firſt ſtirred up the Poet to Anger, Sorrow, Hatred, 


and out of himſelf, to whatever they will, does moreover 
by the Poet poſſeſs the Actor, and by the Actor, conſecu- 
tively all the Spectators. So much our Paſſions hang 
and depend upon one another. Poetry has ever had that 
Power over me from a Child, to tranſpeirce and tranſport 
me: But this quick Reſentment that is natural to me, has 
been variouſly handled by Variety of Forms, not ſo much 
higher and lower, (for they were ever the higheſt of every 


Kind) as differing in Colour. - Firſt, a gay and ſpritely 
| . " Fluency, 
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Fluency, afterwards a lofty and penetrating Subtilty ; and 
laſtly, a mature and conſtant Force. Their Names will 
better expreſs them; Ovid, Lucan, Virgil. But our Poets 
are e beginning their Career. 


Sit Cato dum vivat fama wel Cefar major 
Let Cato's Fame. 


Whilt be ſhall live, eclipſe great Cejar' s Name, 
days one. | 


— t invictum devicta Morte Catonem F. 


3 —--And Cato fell, 
Death being overcome, invincible, 
ſays the Second. And the Third ſpeaking of the LONG 
Wars betwixt Ceſar and Pompey ; 


Victrix cauſa Diis placuit, fed Vieta Catoni ||. 


— U Heaven approves, 
The conquering g Cat, the conquer d Cato ys 


And the Fourth upon the Praiſes of 9 


Et cuncta terrarum ſubjetta, | 
Preter atrocens animum Catonis $. 


And Sanger d all wbefe. Ver his Ny gle few), 
But Cavs Mind, that nothing could Tubdue. 


And the Maſter of the Quire, after having ſet forth all the 
great Names of the Cone Romans, ends thus, 


Hi, dantem jura Catonem f. 
5 Great 125 giving Laws to all the reſt. 


OPIN do 
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A enn 
That we laugh and cry for the ſame Thing. 


HEN we read in Hiſtory, that Aatigonus was very 

much diſpleas'd with his Son, for preſenting him 
the Head of King Pyrrbus his Enemy, newly ſlain, fight- 
ing againſt him, and that ſeeing it he wept ; That Rene, 
Duke of Lorraine, alſo lamented the Death of Charles, 
Duke of Burgundy, whom he had himſelf. defeated, and 
appear'd in Mourning at his Funeral : And that in the Bat- 
tle of Auroy (which Count Manfort obtain'd over Charles 
de Blu, his Competitor, for the Dutchy of Brittany) the 
Conqueror meeting the dead Body of his Enemy, was very 
much afflited at his Death: We muſt not preſently cry 
out, | | i 
Et cgi auen che Panimo ciaſcuna, 
Sua Paſſion ſotto el contrario manto, 


Ricopre, con la wifla hor? chiara, hor? bruma *. 


That every one, whether of Joy or Woe, 

The Paſſion of their Mind can palliate fo, | 

As when moſt griev'd, to ſhew a Count'nance clear, 
And melancholick, when beſt pleas'd Cappear. 


When Pompey's Head was preſented to Cæſar, the Hiſtories 
tell us, that he turned away his Face, as from a ſad and 
unpleaſing Object. There had been ſo long an Intelligence 
and Society betwixt them, in the Management of the 
publick Affairs, ſo great a Community of Fortunes, ſo 
many mutual Offices, and ſo near an Alliance, that this 
Countenance of his ought not to ſuffer under any Miſin- 
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terpretation ; or to be ſuſpected for either falſe or coun- 
terfeit, 8s this other ſeems to believe: 


* 
"#7" oa Tutumque futawit 85 * 
— bonus eſſe ſocer, lachrymas non ſonte cadentes 


it,  gemituſque expreffit peftore leto,, 
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Tas ſafe to be a pious F ather-in-la w. 1 
He ſhed forc'd Tears, and from a joyful , 
Fetch'd Sighs and Groans ; ning Tears would beſt 


Conceal his inward Joy. 


For though it be true, that the ROO Part of 6 our Actions 


are no other than Vizor and Ditguiſe, and yet may ſome- 


times be real and true: That, 


_ Heredis Aletus fab perſona ri r if eft 1. 


The Heir $ diſſembled Tears behind the 6 
Could one bur peep, would j Joyful Smiles be . 


So ĩt is, that i in judging of theſe Accidents we are ho afider 
how much our Souls are oftentimes agitared with divers 
Paſſions. And as they ſay, that in our Bodies there is a Con- 
gregation of divers Humours, of Which, that is the So- 
vereign, which according to the Complexion we are of, is 
commonly moſt predominant in us: So, though the Soul has 
in it divers Motions to give it Agitation; yet muſt there of 


Neceſſity be one toover-rule all the reft, though not with ſo 


neceſſary and abſolute a Dominion, but that through the 
Flexibility and Inconſtancy of the Soul, thoſe of leſs Autho- 
rity may, upon Occaſion, reaſſume their Place, and make 


a little Sally in Turn, Thence it is that we ſee not only 


Children, who innocently obey, and follow Nature, often 
og and cry at the lame Lt. But not one © of us can 
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boaſt, what Journey ſoever he may have in Hand, that he 
has the moſt ſet his Heart upon, but when he comes to part 
with his Family and Friends, he will find ſomething that 
troubles him within ; and though he refrains his Tears, yet 
he puts Foot i'th' Stirrup, with a ſad and cloudy Counte- 
nance, and what gentle Flame ſoever may have warm'd 
the Heart of modeſt, and well-born Virgins, yet are they 
fain to be forc'd from about their Mothers Necks, to be 
put to Bed to their Huſbands, whatever this boon Compa- 
nion is pleas'd to ſay; 1 


Eine novis nuptis odio Venus, anne parentum 
Fruſtrantur falſis gaudia lachrymalis, | 

Ubertim Thalami cuas intra limina fundunt ? 
Non, ita me Divi, vera gemunt, juverint ®. 


Does the fair Bride the Sport fo mainly dread, 
That ſhe takes on ſo when ſhe's put to Bed? 

Her Parents Joys t'allay with a feign'd Tear, 
„She does not cry in Earneſt, I dare ſwear. 


Neither is it ſtrange to lament a Perſon, whom a Man would 
by no Means wiſh to be alive: When J rattle my Man, I 
do it with all the Mettle I have, and load him with no 
feign'd, but downright real Curſes ; but the Heat being o- 
ver, if he ſhould ſtand in Need of me, I ſhould be very 
ready to do him Good: For I inſtantly turn the Leaf. 
When I call him Calf and Coxcomb, I do not pretend to 
entail thoſe Titles upon him for ever ; neither do I think I 
give myſelf the Lie in calling him an honeſt Man preſently 
after. Were it not the Sign of a Fool to talk to one's ſelf, 
there would hardly be a Day or Hour wherein I might 
not be heard to grumble, and mutter to myſelf, and againſt 
myſelf, Turd in the Fouls Teeth, and yet I do not think 
that to be my Character. Who for ſeeing me one while 
cold, and preſently very kind to my Wife, believes the 
one or the other to be counterfeit, is an Aſs. Nero taking 
Leave of his Mother, whoin he ſent to be drown'd, was 
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nevertheleſs ſenſible of ſome Emotion at this Farewel, and 
was ſtruck with Horror and Pity. *Tis ſaid, that the 
Light of the Sun is not one continuous Thing, but that he 
darts new Rays ſo thick one upon another, that we can- 
not perceive the Intermiſſion. 


Largas enim Aguidi foms luminis ætbereus Sol 
FTrrigat affidue calum candore recenti, 
Sauppetit atque novo confeſtim lumine lumen *, 


For the æthereal Sun that ſhines ſo bright, 
Being a Fountain large of liquid Light, I 
With freſh Rays ſprinkles ftill the ehearful Sky, 

And with new Light the Light does ſtill ſupply. 


Juſt ſo the Soul variouſly and imperceptibly darts out her 
Paſſions. Artabarus ſurpriſing once his Nephew Aerxes, 
chid him for the ſudden Alteration of his Countenance. As 
he was conſidering the immeaſurable Greatneſs of his Forces 
paſling over the He/{/pont, for the Grecian Expedition, he 
was firſt ſeiz d with a Palpitation of Joy, to ſee ſo many 
Millions of Men under his Command, which alſo appear'd 
in the Gaiety of his Looks: But his Thoughts at the ſame 

Inſtant ſuggeſting to him, that of ſo many Lives, there 
would not be one left, in a Century at moſt, he preſently 
knit his Brows, and grew ſad, even to Tears. We have 
reſolutely purſu'd the Revenge of an Injury receiv'd, and 
been ſenſible of a ſingular Satisfaction at the Victory: But 
we ſhall weep notwithſtanding : Tis not for the Victory, 
that we ſhall weep; there is nothing alter'd by that : But 
the Soul looks upon Things with another Eye, and repre- 
ſents them to itſelf with another kind of Face; for every 
Thing has many Faces, and ſeveral Aſpects, Relations, 
old Acquaintance, and Friendſhips, poſſeſs our Imagina- 
tions, and make them tender for the Time: But the Coun- 
terturn is ſo quick, that tis gone in a Moment. 


1 Nil a Deo feeri celeri ratione videtur, | 
Dua fi mens fieri proponit, & inchoat ipſa. 
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Ocius ergo animus quam res ſe perciet ulla, | 
Ante oculus quarum in promptu natura videtur *. 


No Motions ſeem ſo briſk, and quick as thoſe 
The working Mind does to be done propoſe. 
Which once propos'd, her violent Motions are 
Swifter than any Thing we know by far. 


And therefore, while we would make one continued Thing 
of all this Succeſſion of Paſſion, we deceive ourſelves. 
When Timolzon laments the Murther he had committed 
upon ſo mature and generous Deliberation, he does not 
lament the Liberty reftor'd to his Country, he does not 
lament the Tyrant, but he laments his Brother: One Part 
of his Duty is perform'd, let us give him Leave to per- 
form the other. | : 


C H A P. XXXVIIL 
Of Solitude. 


ET us paſs over that old Compariſon, betwixt the 
L active and the ſolitary Life, and as for the fine- 
Saying, with which Ambition and Avarice palliate their 
Vices, That wwe are not born for our Selues, but for the Pub- 
lik, let us boldly appeal to thoſe who are moſt intereſted 
in publick Affairs, let them lay their Hands. upon their 
Hearts, and then ſay, whether, on the contrary, they do 
not rather aſpire to Titles and Offices, and that Tumult 
of the World, to make their private Advantage at the 
publick Expence. But we need not aſk them the Queſtion ; 
for the corrupt Ways by which they arrive at the Height 
to which their Ambitions aſpire, do manifeſtly enough 
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declare that their Ends cannot be very good. Let us then 
tell Ambition, that it is ſbe herſelf that gives us a Taſte of 
Solitude; for what does ſhe ſo much avoid as Society? 
What does ſhe ſo much ſeek as Elbow- room? A Man 
may do well, or ill every where: But if what Bias fays 
be true, that the greateſt Part is the worſe, or what 
the Preacher ſays, that there is not one good of a Thou- 


> 


Rari guippe Boni numero vix ſunt totidem quot 
Thebarum forte wel divitis oftia Nili f. 


Becauſe the Number of the Good's as few 
As Thebes fair Gates, or rich Nile Mouths do ſpew. 


'The Contagion is very dangerous in the Crowd. A Man 
muſt either imitate the Vicious, or hate them: Both are 
dangerous, either to reſetnble them, becauſe they are 
many, or to hate many, | becauſe they are unreſembling. 
And Merchants that go to Sea are in the Right, when 
they are cautious that thoſe who embark with + A in the 
ſame Bottom, be neither diſſolute Blaſphemers, nor vicious 
otherways ; looking upon ſuch Society as unfortunate. 
And therefore it was, that Bias pleaſantly ſaid to ſome, 
who being with him in a dangerous Storm, implor'd the 
Aſſiſtance of the Gods, Peace, /peak foftly, ſaid he, that 
they may not know you are here in my Company: And of more 

ng Example, Albuquerque Vice-Roy in the Indies 
for Emanuel King of Portugal, in an extreme Peril of 
Shipwreck, took a young Boy upon his Shoulders, for this 
only End, that in the Society of their common Danger, 
his Innocency might ſerve to protect him, and to recom- 
mend him to the divine Favour, that they might get ſafe 
to Shore: Tis not that a wiſe Man may not live every 
where content, either alone, or in the Crowd of a Palace: 
But if it be left to his own Choice, he will tell you, that 
he would fly the very Sight of the latter; he can endure 
It if need be; but if it be referred to him, he will chuſe 
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the firſt. He cannot think himſelf ſufficiently rid of Vice, 
if he muſt yet contend with it in other Men: Charondas 
puniſn'd thoſe for ill Men, who were convict of keeping 
ill Company. There is nothing ſo unſociable, and ſociable 
as Man, the one by his Vice, the other by his Nature. 
And Antithenes, in my Opinion, did not give him a ſatiſ- 
factory Anſwer, who reproach'd him with frequenting ill 
Company, by ſaying, That the Phyſicians lib d well enough 
amongſt the Sick; For if they contribute to the Health of 
the Sick, nodoubt, but by the Contagion, continual Sight 
of, and Familiarity with Diſeaſes, they muſt of Neceſſity 
impair their own. Now the End I ſuppoſe is all one, to 
live at more Leiſure, and at greater Eaſe : But Men do not 
always take the right Way; for they often think they have 
totally taken Leave of all Buſineſs when they have only ex- 
chang'd one Employment for another. There is little leſs 
troublein governing a private Family, than a whole King- 
dom : Wherever the Mind is perplex'd, it is in an entire 
Diſorder, and domeſtick Employments are not leſs trouble- 
ſom, for being leſs important. Moreover, for having 
thak*d off the Court and publick Employments, we have 
not taken Leave of the principal Vexations of Life. 


Ratio & prudentia curas, 
Non locus effufi late maris arbjter aufert f. 


Reaſon and Prudence, our Affections eaſe, 
Not remote Voyages on unknown Seas. 


Our Ambition, our Avarice, Irreſolution, Fears, and in- 
ordinate Deſires, do not leave us when we forlake out 


native Country : 
| Et poſt equitem ſedet atra cura * 


And who does mount his Horſe to this, will find, 
He carries Black-brow'd Madam Care behind. 
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She often follows us even to Cloiſters, and philoſophical 
Schools; nor Deſerts, nor Caves, Hair-ſhirts, nor Faſts, 
can diſengage us from her : 


Heret lateri kethalis arunds *, 


The fatal Shaft ſticks to the wounded Side. 


One telling Socrates, that ſuch a one was nothing im- 
. prov'd by his Travels. I very well believe it, ſaid he, for 
be took himſelf along with him. : $ 


Quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutamus ? patria quis exul 
Se guogue fugit . 


To change our native Soil, why ſhould we run 
To ſeek out one warm'd by another Sun? 
For yet what baniſh'd Man could ever find, 
When fartheſt ſent, he left himſelf behind ? 


If a Man do not firſt diſcharge both himſelf and his Mind, 
of the Burden with which he finds himſelf oppreſs'd, 
Motion will but make it preſs the harder, and fit the heavier, 
as the Lading of a Ship is of leſs Incumbrance, when faſt, 
and beſtow'd in a ſettled Poſture ; you do a ſick Man more 
Harm than Good, in removing him from Place to Place; 
you fix and eſtabliſh the Diſeaſe by Motion, as Stoops 
dive deeper into the Earth by being mov'd up and down 
in the Place where they are deſign'd to ſtand. And there- 
fore it is not enough to get remote from the Public; tis 
not enough to ſhift the Soil only, a Man muſt fly from 
the popular Diſpoſitions that have taken Poſſeſſion of his 
Soul, he mult ſequeſter and raviſh himſelf from himſelf. 


Ari jam vincula, dicas, | 
Nam luctata canis nodum arripit, attamen illa 
Cum fugit, a collo trahitur pars longa catenæ \. 


* Virg. En. l. - ws Hor. 46. 2. Oae 12 
8 focal Sat. 5. * 7% : 
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'Thoul't ſay perhaps, that thou haſt broke the Chain, 
Why, ſo the Dog has knaw'd the Knot in twain 
That ty'd him there, but as he flies, he feels 
The pond'rous Chain ſtill rattling at his Heels. 


We till carry our Fetters along with us; tis not an abſo- 
Jute Liberty; we yet caſt back a kind Look upon what we 
have left behind us; the Fancy is ſtill full of our old way 


of n 


me 77 purgatan , baus, gaz prelia nobis, 
Atque pericula tunc ingratis inſinnandum? 
Quantæ con ſcindunt hominum cupidinis acres 
Sollicitum cure, quantiqne perinde timores ? 
Duidve ſuperbia, ſpurcitia, at IR quantas 
Efficiunt clades, quid luxus, defedieſque *. 


Unleſs the Mind be purg d, what Conflicts ſtreight 
And Dangers will it not inſinuate? 

The luſtful Man how many bitter Cares, 

Do gall, and fret, and then how many Fears ? 


What horrid Miſchiefs, what dire Slaughters too 


Will not Pride, Luft, and Petulancy do ? 
And what from Luxury can we expect, 
And Sloth 3 but all the Wu, Ill can ect? ? 


The Mind itſelf is the Diſeaſe, * cannot eſcape from 
itſelf; 


Ir culpa eſt animus, qui ſe non non effugit nunquam . 


Still in the Mind the Fault does lye, 
That never from itſelf can fly. 


and therefore is to be call'd home, and confin'd within it 
ſelf; that is the true Solitude, and that may be enjoy d 
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even in populous Cities, and the Courts of Kings, though 
more commodiouſly apart. | | 
Now ſince we will attempt to live alone, and to wave 
all Manner of Converſation amongſt Men, let us ſo order 
it, that our Contentation may depend wholly upon our- 
ſelves, and diſſolve all Obligations that ally us to others: 
Let usobtain this from ourſelves that we may live alone in 
good Earneſt, and live at our Eaſe too. Stiſho having eſcap'd 
trom the Fire that conſum'd the City where he liv'd, and 
where he had his Wife, Children, Goods, and every Thing 
he was Maſter of, deſtroy'd by the Flame; Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes ſeeing him, in ſo great a Ruin of his Country, appear 
with ſo ſerene and undiſturb'd a Countenance, aſk'd him, 
if he had receiv'd no Loſs? To which he made Anſwer, 
No; and that, Thanks be to God, nothing was loſt of 
his; which alſo was the Meaning of the Philoſopher Antiſ- 
thenes, when he pleaſantly ſaid, that Men ſhould only fur- 
niſh themſelves with ſuch Things as would ſwim, and 
might with the Owner eſcape the Storm; and certainly a 
wiſe Man never loſes any Thing, if he has himſelf. When 
the City of Na was ruin'd by the Barbarians, Paulinus 
who was Biſhop of thatPlace, having there loſt all he had 
and himſelf a Priſoner, pray'd after this Manner, O Lord, 
defend me from being ſenſible of this Loſs ; for thou knoweſt, 
they have yet touched nothing 'of that which is mine; The 
Riches that made him rich, and the Goods that made him 
good, were till kept entire. This it is to make Choice of 
Treaſures, that can ſecure themſelves from Plunder and 
Violence, and to hide them in ſuch aPlace, into which no 
one can enter, and that are not to be betrayed by any but 
ourſelves. Wives, Children, and Goods muſt be had, 
and eſpecially Health, by him that can get it; but we are 
not ſo to ſet our Hearts upon them, that our Happineſs 
muſt have it's Dependance upon any of theſe; we muſt 
reſerve a Back- ſnop, a With-drawing-Room, wholly our 
own, and entirely free wherein to ſettle our true Liberty, 
our principal Solitude and Retreat. And in this, we 
muſt for the moſt Part entertain ourſelves with ourſelves, 
and fo privately, that no Knowledge or Communication, 
of any exotick Concern, be admitted there, t, ere to laugh 
and to talk, as if without Wife, Children, Goods, Train, 
| I | or 
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or Attendance ; to the End, that when it ſhall ſo fall our, 
that we muſt loſe any, or all of theſe, it may be no new 
thing to be without them. We have a Mind pliable of 
itſelf, that will be Company; it has wherewithal to attack, 
and to defend, to receive and to give: Let us not then 
fear in this Solitude, to languiſh under an uncomfortable 


Vacancy. 
In folis ſis tibi turba locis. 


In ſolitary Places be 
Unto thyſelf good Company. 


Virtue is ſatisfied with herſelf, without Diſcipline, with- 
out Words, without Effects. In our ordinary Actions, 
there is not one of a Thouſand that concerns ourſelves: 
He that thou ſeeſt ſcambling up the Ruins of that Wall, 
furious and tranſported, againſt whom ſo many Muſter. 
Shot are levelPd ; and that other all over Scars, pale, and 
fainting with Hunger, and yet reſolv'd rather to die, than 
to open his Gate to him, doſt thou think that theſe Men 
are there upon their own Account ? No, peradventure in 
the Behalf of one whom they never ſaw, and that never 
concerns. himſelf for their Pains, and Danger, but lyes 
wallowing the while in Sloth and Pleaſure: This other 
blear- ey d, ſlovenly Fellow, that thou ſeeſt come out of 
his Study after Midnight, doſt thou think he has been tum- 
bling over Books, to learn how to become a better Man, 
wiſer and more content: No fuch Matter, he will there 
end his Days, but he will teach Poſterity the Meaſure of 
Plautus's Verſes, and the Orthography of a Latin Word: 
Who is it that does not voluntarily exchange his Health, 
his Repoſe, and his very Life for Reputation, and Glory ? 
The moſt uſeleſs, frivolous, and falſe Coin that paſſes 
current amongſt us: Our own Death does not ſufficiently 
terrify, and trouble us, let us moreover charge ourſelves 
with thoſe of Wives, Children, and Family : Our own 
Affairs do not afford us Anxiety enough, let us undertake 
thoſe of our Neighbours and Friends, ſtill more to break 


our Brains, and to torment us. | 
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Vab quermquamne hominem in animum Aber aui 


Parare, quod fit charius, quam ipſe eft ſchi ? 


Alas? What Mortal will be ſo unwiſe _ 
Any Thing dearer than himſelf to prize ? 


Solitude ſeems to me to have the beſt Pretence in ſuch as 
have already employed their moſt active and flouriſhing 
Age in the World's Service; by the Example of Tales. 
We have lived enough for others, let us at leaſt live out the 
ſmall Remnant of Life for our Selves; let us now call in our 
Thoughts and Intentions to our Selves, and to our own 
Eaſe, and a : *ris no light Thing to make a ſure 

be enough to do without mixing other 
Enterpriſes and Deſigns, ſince God gives us Lei ſure to 
Prepare for, and to order our Remove, let us make ready 
pack up our Baggage, take Leave betimes of the Com- 
pany ; let us diſentangle ourſelves from thoſe violent Im- 
portunities that engage us elſewhere, and ſeparate us from 
ourſelves: We muſt break the Knot of our Obligations, 
how ſtrong ſoever, and hereafter love this, or that; but 
eſpouſe nothing, but ourſelves: That is to ſay, let the Re- 
mainder be our own, but not ſo jain'd and cloſe, as not 
to be forc'd away without ſlaying us, or tearing Part of 
the whole Piece, The greateſt Thing in the World is for 
a Man to know, that he is his own: Tis Time to wean 
ourſelves from Society, when we can no more add any 
Thing to it; and who is not in a Condition to lend, muſt 
forbid himfelf to borrow. Our Forces begin to fail us, 
and are of no more Uſe for foreign Offices; let ns call 
them in, and lock them up at Home; He that can 
within himſelf caſt off, and diſband the Offices of fo many 
Friendſhips; and that Tumult of Converſation he has 


contracted in the buſy World, let him do it: In this De- 


cay of Nature, which renders him uſeleſs, burthenſom, 
and importunate to others, let him have a Care of being 

uſeleſs, burthenſom, and importunate to himſelf: Let 
him ſooth, and careſs himſel, and above all Things be 


ſure to govern himſelf with Reverence to his Reaſon and 
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Conſcience, to that Degree, as to be aſham'd to make a 
falſe Step in their Preſence. Rarum ęſi enim, ut ſatis ſe 
quiſque ereatur ||. For iis rarely ſeen that Men have Refped, 
and Reverence enough for themſeFves. Socrates ſays, that Boys 
are to cauſe themſelves to be inſtructed, Men to exerciſe 
themſelves in welldoing, and old Men toretire from all Civil 
and military Employments, living at their own Diſcretion, 
without the Obligation to any certain Office. There are 
ſome Complexions more proper for theſe Precepts of Re- 
tirement, than others, ſuch as are ofa ſoftand faint Appre- 
henfion, and of a tender Will, and Affection, as I am, 
will ſooner enline to this Advice, than active and buſy 
Souls, who embrace all, engage in all, and are hot upon 
every Thing, who offer, preſent, and give themſelves up 
to every Occaſion. We are to ſerve ourſelves with theſe 
accidental and extraneous Things, ſo far as they are pleaſant 
to us, but by no Means to lay our principal Foundation 
there. This is no true one, neither Nature nor Reaſon 
can allow it ſo to be, and why therefore ſhould we contrary 
to their Laws, enſlave our own Contentment, by giving 
it into the Power of another? To anticipate alſo the Ac- 
cidents of Fortune, and to deprive ourſelves of thoſe Things 
we have in our own Power, as ſeveral have done upon the 
Account of Devotion, and ſome Philoſophers by Diſcourſe ; 
a Man to be his own Servant, to lye hard, to put out his 
own Eyes, throw Wealth into the River, and to ſeek out 
Grief, (the one by the Uneafineſs and Miſery of this Life, 
to pretend to Bliſs in another; the other by laying himſelf 
low, to avoid the Danger of falling) are Acts of an exceſſive 
Nature. The ſtouteſt and moſt obſtinate Natures, ren- 
der even their moſt abſtruſe Retirements glorious and ex- 
emplary. | 
Tut, & parvula laude, 
Cum res deficiunt, ſatis inter vilia fortis: 
Verum ubi quid melius contigit, & unctius idem 
Has ſupert, & ſolos aio bene wivere, quorum 
Conſpicitur nitidis fundata pecunia wills ®. 
— n—nn————————————m——nn nn — 
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Where Plenty fails, 

A ſecure Competency I like well, 

And love the Man Diſaſter cannot quell : 
But when good Fortune with a liberal Hand 
Her Gifts beſtows; thoſe Men I underſtand 
Alone happy to live, and to be wiſe, 

Whoſe Money does in neat built Villa's riſe, 


A great deal leſs would ſerve my Turn well enough. Tis 

enough for me under Fortune's Favour to prepare myſelf . 
for her Diſgrace, and being at my Eaſe torepreſent to my- 

ſelf, as far as my Imagination can ſtretch, the Ill to come; 

as we do at juſts, and Tiltings, where we counterfeit War 

in the greateſt Calm of Peace. I do not think Arce/ilaus 
the Philoſopher, the leſs temperate and reform'd for 
knowing that he made Ulſe of Gold, and Silver Veſſels, 
when the Condition of his Fortune allow'd him ſo to do: 
But have a better Opinion of him, than if he had deny'd 
himſelf what he us d with-Liberality and Moderation. I 
ſee the utmoſt Limits of natural Neceſſity, and conſidering 
a poor Man begging at my Door oft-times more jocund 
and more healthy than I myſelf am, I put myſelf into 
his Place, and attempt to dreſs my Mind after his Mode ; 
and running in like Manner over other Examples, though 
I fancy Death, Poverty, Contempt, and Sickneſs treadin 

on my Heels, I eaſily reſolve not to be affrighted ; e 
a leſs than I am takes them with ſo much Patience, I am 
not willing to believe that a leſs Underftanding can do 
more than a greater; or that the Effects of Precept cannot 
arrive to as great a Height, as thoſe of Cuſtom: And 
knowing of how uncertain Duration theſe accidental Con- 
veniencies are, I never forget, in the Height of all my En- 
joyments, to make it my chiefeſt Prayer to Almighty 
God, that he will pleaſe to render me content with my- 
ſelf, and the Condition wherein he has placed me. I ſee 
ſeveral young Men very gay, and frolick; who never- 
theleſs keep a Proviſion of Pills in their Trunk at home, 
to take when the Rheum ſhall fall, which they fear ſo much 
the leſs, becauſe they think they have Remedy at Hand: 
Every one ſhould do the ſame, and moreover if they find 
A themſelves 
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themſelves ſubject to ſome more violent Diſeaſe, ſhould 
furniſh themſelves with ſuch Medicines as may numb and 
ſtupify the Part: The Employment a Man ſhould chuſe 
Pg a ſedentary Life, ought neither to be a laborious, nor 
an unpleaſing one, otherwiſe *tis to no Purpoſe at all to 
be retir'd : And this depends upon every one's Liking and 
Humour; mine has no Manner of Complacency for Huſ- 
bandry, and ſuch as love it, ought to phy themſelves 
to it with Moderation. 


Conantur fibi res, non ſe ſubmittere rebus *. 


A Man ſhould to himſelf his Buſineſs fit, 
But ſhould not to Affairs himſeif ſubmit. 


Huſbandry is otherwiſe a very ſervile Employment, as 
Salluft tells us; though ſome Parts of it are more excuſable 
than the reſt, as the Care of Gardens, which Zenophon 
attributes to Cyrus, and a Mean may be found out betwixt 
ſordid and homely Affection, ſo full of perpetual Solitude, 


which is ſeen in Men who make it their entire Buſineſs 


and Study, and that ſtupid and extreme Negligence, let- 
ting all TING go at Random „ we ſee in others. 


„Demoerit pecus edit agellbs, 
C ultague, dum peregre eft animus fine * ve loæ 7. 


Democritus's Cattle ſpoils his Corn, 
Whilſt he from thence on Fancy s Wings is born. 


But let us hear what Advice the younger Pliny gives his 
Friend 4 Cornelius Rufus, upon the Subject of Solitude; 
Iadviſe thee, in the plentiful Retirement wherein thou art, 
to leave to thy Hinds and inferior Servants the Care of thy 
Huſbandry, and to addict thyſelf to the Study of Letters, 
to extract from thence ſomething that may be entirely and 
abſolutely thine own. By which, he means Reputation; 
like Cicero, who ſays, that he would employ his Solitude. 


C Hor. Ep. 1. T Hor. Ep. 13. 1 Canis Ref 
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and Retirement from publick Affairs, to acquire by his 
Writings an immortal Life. : 


- ſue ade ne 
Sire tuum mbhil oft, niſi te ſcire hoc ſciat alter * ? 


Is all thy Learning nothing, unleſs thou, 
'That thou art knowing, make all others know ? 


It appears to be Reaſon, when a Man talks of retiring from 
the World, that he ſhould look quite out of himſelf. Theſe 
do it but by Halves. They deſign well enough for them- 
. ſelves, tis true, when they ſhall be no more in it; but ſtill 
they pretend to extract the Fruits of that Deſign from the 
World, when abſented from it, by a ridiculous Contradic- 
tion. The Imagination of thoſe who ſeek Solitude, upon 
the Account of Devotion, filling their Hopes with Certain- 
of divine Promiſes in the other Life, is much more ra- 
tionally founded. They propoſe to themſelves God, an 
infinite Object in Goodneſs and Power. The Soul has 
there wherewithal, at full Liberty, to ſatiate her Deſires. 
AﬀiiQtions and Sufferings turn to their Advantage, being 
4.48 undergone for the Acquiſition of an eternal Health, and 
1 everlaſting Joys. Death is to be wiſhed and longed for, 
Fi ubere it is the Paſſage to ſo perfect a Condition. And the 
4 Tartneſs of theſe ſevere Rules they impoſe upon themſelves, 


| is immediately taken away by Cuſtom, and all their carnal 
# | Appetites baffled and ſubdued, by refuſing to humour and 
= them; they being only ſupported by Uſe and Exerciſe. 
| This ſole End therefore of another happy and immortal 
1 Life, is that which really merits, that we ſhould abandon the 
= Pleaſures and Conveniencies of this. And who can really 
1 and conſtantly enflame his Soul with the Ardour of this 
lively Faith and Hope, does erect for himſelf in this Soli- 
tude æ more voluptuous and delicious Life, than any other 
Sort of Living whatever. Neither the End then, nor the 
Means of this Advice of Pliny pleafes me, for we often fall 
out of the Frying-pan into the Fire. This Book-Employ- 
ö FEY "7.01 | 
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ment is as painful as any other, and as great an Enemy to 
Health, which ought to be the firſt Thing in every Man's 
Proſpect; neither ought a Man to be allured with the Plea- 
ſure of it, which is the ſame that deſtroys the wary, ava- 
ricious, voluptuous and ambitious Men. The Wiſe give 


us Caution enough to beware of the Treachery of our De- 


ſires, and to diftinguiſh true and entire Pleaſures from ſuch 
as are mixed and complicated with greater Pain. For the 
reateſt Part of Pleaſures (ſay they) wheedle and careſs on- 
to ſtrangle us, like thoſe Thieves whom the AZ yotrans 
called Philiſfe; and if the Head-Ach ſhould come after 
Drunkenneſs, we ſhould have a Care of drinking too much: 
But Pleaſure to deceive us, marches before, and conceals her 
Train. Books are pleaſant, but if by being over ſtudious 
we impair our Health, and ſpoil'our good Humour, two 
of the beſt Pieces we have, let us give it over; for I for my 
Part am one of thoſe who think, that no Fruit derived-from 
them can recompenſe ſo great a Loſs. As Men who feel 
| themſelves weakned by a long Series of Indiſpoſition, give 
themſelves up at laſt to the Mercy of Medicine, and ſub- 
mit to certain Rules of Living, which they are for the fu- 
ture never to tranſgreſs; ſo he who retires, weary of, and 
diſguſted with, the common Way of Living, ought to mo- 
del this new one he enters into, by the Rules of Reaſon, 
and to inſtitute and eſtabliſh it by Premeditation, and after 
the beſt Method he can contrive. He ought to have taken 
Leave of all Sorts of Labour, what Advantage ſoever he 
may propoſe to himſelf by it; and generally to have ſhaken 
off all thoſe Paſſions which diſturb the Tranquillity of Body 
and Soul, and then chuſe the Way that beſt ſuits with his 


own Humour: 
_ Unuſquiſque ſua noverit ire wia *. | 
Every one beſt doth know, 
In his own Way to go. 


In Menagery, Study, Hunting, and all other Exerciſes, 
Men are — to the utmoſt Limits of Pleaſure; but 


8 


* 


2 Propert. lib, Eig. 25. 


muſt 


eaſy, to delight me, or thoſe, that comfort and inſtruct 


Glory; *tis "infinitely wide of my Account; for Ambi- 
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muſt take Heed of engaging farther, where Solitude and 
Trouble begin to mix. We are to reſerve ſo much Em- 
ployment only, as is neceſſary to keep us in Breath, and 
to defend us from the Inconveniencies, that the other Ex- 
treme, of a dull and ſtupid Lazineſs, brings along with it. 
There are ſome ſteril, knotty Sciences, and chiefly ham- 
mered out for the Crowd; let ſuch be left to them who 
are engaged in the publick Service: I for my Part care 
for no other Books, but either ſuch, as are pleaſant and 


me, how to regulate my Life and Death. 


Tacitum ſylvas inter reptare falubres, _ 
Curantem quidguid dignum ſapientem bonoque eff . 


Silently Meditating in the Groves 
What beſt, a wiſe and honeſt Man behoves. 


| Wiſer Men propoſe to themſelves a Repoſe wholly ſpiritual, 


as having great Force and Vigour of Mind; but for me, 
who have a very ordinary Soul, I find it very neceſſary, 
to ſupport myſelf with bodily Conveniences; and Age 


having of late deprived me of thoſe Pleaſures that were 


moſt acceptable to me, I inſtrut and whet my Appetite 
to thoſe that remain, and are more ſuitable to this other 


Seaſon. We ought to hold with all our Force, both 


of Hands and Teeth, the Uſe of the Pleaſures of Life, 
that our Years, one after another, ſnatch away from 


] * 
* 
CY 2 


— Carpamus dulcia, naſtrum ft, le 


| Duod wivis, cinis, & manes, & fabula ſies f. 


Let us enjoy Life's Sweets, for ſhortly we, 
Aſhes, pale Ghoſts, and Fables, all ſhall be. 


Now as to the End that Pliny and Cicero propoſe to us of 


amn 
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tion, is, of all other, the moſt contrary Humour to Soli- 
tude; and Glory and Repoſe are ſo inconſiſtent, that they 
cannot poſſibly inhabit in one and the ſame Place; and 
for ſo much as I underſtand, thoſe have only their Arms 
and Legs diſingaged from the Crowd, their Mind and In- 
tention remain engaged behind more than ever. 


Tun, wvetule, auriculis alienis colligis eſcas* g. 


Doſt thou, old Dotard, at theſe Vears, 
Gather fine Tales for others Ears? 


They are only retired to take a better Leap, and by a ſtron- 
ger Motion, to give a briſker Charge into the Crowd. 
Will you ſee how they ſhoot ſhort? Let us put into the 
Counterpoiſe, the Advice of two Philoſophers of two very 
different Sects, writing the one to /domeneus, the other 
to Lucilius, their Friends, to retire into Solitude from 
worldly Honours, and the Adminiftration of publick 
Affairs. You have, ſay they, hitherto lived Swimming 
and Floating, come now and die in the Harbour : You 
bave given the firſt Part of your Life to the Light, give 
what remains to the Shade. It is impoſſible to give over 
Buſineſs, if you do not alſo quit the Fruit, and therefore 
diſengage yourſelves from all the Concerns of Name and 
Glory. Tis to be feared, the Luſtre of your former Actions 
will give you but too much Light, and follow you into 
your moſt private and obſcure Retreat : Quit with other 
Pleaſures, that which proceeds from the Approbation of an- 
other: And as to your Knowledge and Parts, never concern 
yourſelves, they will not loſe their Effect, if yourſelves be 
ever the better for them. Remember him, who being aſked, 
Why he took ſo much Pains in an Art, that could come 
to the Knowledge of but few Perſons ? A few are enough 
for me, reply'd he, I have enough of one, I have enough 
of never a one. He ſaid true, you and a Companion 
are Theatre enough to one another, or you to yourſelf. 
Let us be to you the whole People, and the whole People 


1 IECETLINI IA —— — — >. rn ——— 


* 


* Perfins Sat, 1. 
| do 
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to you but one: Tis an unworthy Ambition, to think 
to derive Glory from a Man's Sloth and Privacy : You 
are to do like the Beaſts of Chace, who put out the Track 
at the Entrance into their Den. You are to concern 
yourſelf no more how the World talks of you, but how 
you are to talk to yourſelf : Retire yourſelf into your- 
ſelf, but firſt prepare yourſelf there to receive yourſelf : 
It were a Folly to truſt yourſelf in your own Hands, if 
you cannot govern yourſelf; a Man may as well miſ⸗ 
carry alone, as in Company, till you have rendred yourſelf 
as ſuch, as before whom you dare not trip, and till you 
have a Baſhfulneſs and Reſpect for yourſelf, Ob/ervantur 
ſpecies boneſtæ animo * ; Let juſt and honeſt Things be flill re- 
preſented to the Mind. Preſent continually to your Ima- 
ination, Cato, Phocion, and Ariftides, in whoſe Preſence 
the Fools themſelves will hide their Faults : Make them 
Controulers of all your Intentions. Should your Inten- 
tions deviate from Virtue, your Reſpect to thoſe Men will 
again ſet you right; they will keep you in the Way of 
being contented with yourſelf to borrow nothing of any 
other but yourſelf; to reſtrain and fix your Soul in certain 
and limited Thoughts, wherein ſhe may pleaſe herſelf, 
and having underſtood the true and real Goods, which Men 
the more enjoy, the more they underftand, to reſt ſatisfied, 
without Deſire of Prolongation of Life or Memory. This is 
the Precept of the true and natural Philoſophy, not of a 
* and prating Philoſophy, ſuch as that of the two 

rmer. | 
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CHAP: XXXIE 
A Conſideration upon Cicero. 


NE Word more by Way of Compariſon, betwixt 

theſe two. There are to be gathered out of the Wri- 
tings of Cicero, and this younger Pliny, (who, in my 
Opinion, but little reſembles his Uncle in his Humour, ) 
infinite Teſtimonies of a Nature boundleſsly ambitious ; 
and amongſt others, this for one, that they both, in the 
Sight of all the World, ſolicit the Hiſtorians of their 
Time, not to forget them in their Memoirs ; and Fortune, 
as it were in ſpite, has made the Vanity of thoſe Requeſts 
live upon Record down to this Age of ours, when ſhe has 
long ſince damned the Hiſtories themſelves to Oblivion. 
But this exceeds all Meanneſs of Spirit in Perſons of ſuch 
Quality, as they were, to think to derive any great and 
living Renown from babling and prating ; even to the 
publiſhing of their private Letters to their Friends, and 
ſo withal, that though ſome of them were never ſent, the - 
Opportunity bang loſt, they nevertheleſs expoſe them to 
the Light with this worthy Excuſe, that they were bere- 
after unwilling to loſe their Labours, and have their Lucu- 
brations thrown away. Was it not very well becoming 
two Conſuls of Rome, Sovereign Magiſtrates of the Re- 
publick that commanded the World, to ſpend their Time 
in contriving queint and elegant Miſſives, thence to 
gain the Reputation of being Criticks in their own Mo- 
ther- Tongue. What could a pitiful School-maſter have 
done worſe, whoſe Trade it was to get his Living? 
If the Acts of Xenophon, and Cæſar, had not far e- 
nough tranſcended their Eloquence, I ſcarce believe they 
would ever have taken the Pains to have writ them. They 
made it theirBuſineſs to recommend, not their Speaking, but 
their Doing. And could the Perfection of Eloquence have 
added any Luſtre proportionable to the Merit of a great Per- 


ſon, certainly Scipio and Lælius had never reſigned the Ho- 
I nour 
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nour of their Comedies, with all the Luxuriances and Deli- 
cacies of the Latin Tongue, to an African Slave; for that 
that Work was theirs, the Beauty and Excellency of it do 
ſufficiently declare; beſides, Terence himſelf confeſſes as 
much, and I ſhould take it ill from any one that would diſ- 
poſſeſs me of that Belief. Tis a kind of injurious Mock- 
ery and Offence to extol a Man for Qualities miſbecoming 
his Merit and Condition, though otherwiſe commendable 
in themſelves, but ſuch as ought not however to be his chief- 
eſt Talent: As if a Man ſhould commend a King for being 
a good Painter, a good Architect, a good Markiman, or 
a good Runner at the Ring ; Commendations that add no 
Honour unleſs mentioned altogether, and in the Train of 


thoſe that are more properly applicable to him, namely, 
His Juſtice, and the Science of Governing and Conducting 


his People both in Peace and War, At this Rate Agricul- 
ture was an Honour to Cyrus, and Eloquence and the 
Knowledge of good Letters to Char lemaigne. I have, in 
my Time, known ſome, who, by that Knack of Writing, 
having got both their Titles and Fortune, diſown their 
Apprenticeſhip, purpoſely corrupt their Stile, and affect 
Ignorance in ſo vulgar a Quality (which alſo our Nation 
obſerves, to be rarely ſeen in very intelligent Hands) to 
ſeek a Reputation by better Qualities. The Companions 
to Demoſthenes in the Embaſſy to Philip, extolling that 
Prince for handſom, eloquent, and a ftout Drinker; De- 
2nofthenes reply'd, That thoſe were Commendations more 
proper for a Woman, an Advocate, or a Spunge, un far 


a King. 


Imperet bellante prior jacentem 
| Lenis in haſtem. 


Firſt let his Empire from his Valour flow, 

And then by Mercy on a proſtrate Foe. 
"Tis not his Profeſſion to know either how to hunt, or to 
dance well. 


— CPU — 
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Orabunt Cauſas alii, cœligue meatus 
Deſcribent radio, & fulgentia ſidera dicent, 
Hic regere imperio populos ſtiat *. 


Let others plead at the litigious Bar, 6 
Deſcribe the Spheres, point out each twinkling Star, 
Let this Man rule a greater Art by far. 8 


Plutarch ſays, moreover, that to appear ſo excellent in theſe 


leſs neceſſary Qualities, is to produce Witneſs againſt a a 


Man's ſelf, that he has ſpent his Time, and apply'd his 
Study ill, which ought to have been employ'd in the Ac- 
quiſition of more neceſſary, and more uſeful Things; fo 
that Philip King of Macedon, having heard the Great Alx- 
ander his Son, ſing once at a Feaſt to the Wonder and Envy 
of the beſt Muſicians there: Art not thou aſhamed, ſaid he 
to him, to ſing ſo well? And to the ſame Philip, a Muſician, 
with whom he was di ſputing about ſome Things concerning 
his Art: Heaven forbid! Sir, ſaid he, that ſo great a Mi/- 
fortune ſhould ever befal you, as to under/iand theſe Things 
better than J. A King ſhould be able to anſwer, as Ipbi. 
crates did the Orator, who preſſed upon him in his Invective 
after this Manner : And what art thou, that thou braveſt 
it at this Rate? Art thou a Man at Arms? Art thou an 
Archer? Art thou aPike? I am none of all thisz but 
I know how to command all theſe. And Antifthenes 
took it for an Argument of little Valour in {/meras, that 
he was commended for playing excellently well upon a 
Flute. I know very well, that when I hear any one inſiſt 
upon the Language of Eſays, I had rather a great deal he 
would ſay nothing. *Tis not ſo much to elevate the Stile, 
as to depreſs the Senſe, and ſo much the more offenſively, 
as they do it diſgracefully, and out of the Way. Iam 
much deceived, if many other Eſſayiſts deliver more 
worth nothing as to the Matter, and how well or ill ſoever, 
if any other Writer has ſtrewed them either much more 

material, or thicker upon his Paper than myſelf. To 
bring the more in, I only muſter up the Heads; ſhould I 
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annex the Sequel, I ſhould ſtrangely multiply theſe Vo- 
lumes: And how many Stories have I ſcattered up and 
down in this Book, that I only touch upon, which ſhould 
any one more curiouſly ſearch into, they would find Mat- 
ter enough to produce infinite E/ays: Neither thoſe Stories, 
oy my Allegations, do always ſerve ſimply for Example, 
uthority or Ornament ; I do not only regard them for 
the Uſe I make of them; they carry ſometimes, beſides 
what I apply them to, the Seed of a richer and a bolder 
Matter, and ſometimes collaterally a more delicate Sound 
both to me myſelf, who will expreſs. no more in this Place, 
and to others who ſhall happen to hg of my Ear. 
But returning to the ſpeaking Vi we ; I find no great 
Choice betwixt, not knowing to ſpeak any thing but ver 
ill, and not knowing to ſpeak any thing but very well. 
Non oft Ornamentum virile OE . „e of Siile, 
is wo manly Ornament, The Sages tell us, that as to 
what concerns Knowledge, there is nothing but Philoſophy ; 
and to what concerns Effects, nothing but Virtue, that is 
generally proper to all Degrees, and to all Orders. There 
is ſomething like this in theſe to other Philoſophers, for 
they alſo promiſe Eternity to the Letters they write to 
their Friends; but tis after another Manner, and by ac- 
commodating themſelves for a good End, to the Vanity of 
another; for they write to them, that if the Concern of 
making themſelves known to future Ages, and the Thirkt 
of Glory, do yet detain them in the Management of pub- 
lick Affairs, and make them fear the Solitude and Retire- 
ment to which they would perſuade them; let them never 
trouble themſelves more about it, foraſmuch as they ſhall 
have Credit enough with Poſterity to aſſure them, that 
were there nothing elſe but the very Letters thus writ to 
them, thoſe Letters will render their Names as known and fa- 
mous as their own publick Actions themſelves could do, And 
beſides this Difference, theſe are not idle and n 
that conta in nothing but a fine Gingle of well. choſen Words, 
and fine couch'd Phraſes, but rather replete and abounding 
with grave and learned Diſcourſes, by which a Man may 
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render himſelf not more eloquent, but more wiſe; and that 


inſtruct us not to ſpeak, but to do well: Away with that E- 
loquence that ſo inchants us with it's Harmony, that we 
ſhould more ſtudy it than Things. Unleſs you will allow 
that of Cicero, to be of ſo ſupreme a Perfection, as to form a 
complete Body of itſelf: And of him I ſhall farther add one 
Story we read of him to this Purpoſe, wherein his Nature 
will much more manifeſtly be laid open to us: He was to 
make an Oracion in Publick, and found himſelf a little ſtraĩt- 
ned in Time, tofit his Words to his Mouth, as he had a mind 
to do; when Fros, one of his Slaves, brought him Word, that 
the Audience was deferr'd'till the next Day, at which he was 
fo raviſt'd with Joy, that he enfranchis'd him for the good 
News. 4; | 88 4 ® 
Upon this Subject of Letters, I will add this more to 
what has been already ſaid, that it is a kind of Writing, 


whergin my Friends think I can do ſomething ; and I am 


willing to confeſs, I ſhould rather have choſe to publiſh 
my Whimſies that Way, than any other, had I had to 
whom to write; but I wanted ſuch a ſettled Correſpondency 


as I once had to attract me to it, to raiſe my Fancy, and 


maintain the reſt againit me. For to traffick with the 
Wind, as ſome others have done, and to forge vain Names 
to direct my Letters to, in a ſerious Jubjef, I could never 
do it but in a Dream, being a ſworn Enemy to all Manner 
of Falſification: I ſhould have been more diligent, 
and more. confidently ſecure, had I had a judicious and 
indulgent Friend, to whom to addreſs, than thus to 
expoſe myſelf to various Judgments of a whole People; 
and I am deceived, if I had not ſucceeded better: 1 have 
naturally a comick and familiar Stile; but it is a peculiar 
one, and not proper for publick Buſineſs, but like the 
Language J ſpeak, too compact, irregular, abrupt, and 
fingular; and as to Letters of Ceremony, that have no 
other Subſtance, than a fine Contexture of courteous 
and obliging Words, I am wholly to ſeek, I have nei- 
ther Faculty nor Reliſh for thoſe tedious Offers of Ser- 
vice and Affection; JI am not good-natur'd to that De- 
gree, and ſhould not forgive myſelf, ſhould I offer more 
than I intend, which is very remote from the preſent 
Practice; for there never was fo abje and ſervile a Profi- 
ſulion of Tenders of Life, Soul, Devotion, Adbration, Fafal, 
Va 
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Slave, and I cannot tell what, as now; all which Expreſſions 
are ſo commonly, and ſo indifferently poſted to and fro 


by every one, and to every one, that when they would 
profeſs a greater and more reſpective Inclination upon 
more juſt Occaſions, they have not where withal to expreſs 
it: I hate all Air of Flattery to Death, which is the 
Cauſe that I naturally fall into a ſhy, rough, and crude 
Way of Speaking, that to ſuch as do not know me, may 
ſeem a little to reliſh of Diſdain : I honour thoſe moſt 


to whom I ſhew the leaſt Honour and Reſpect; and where 
my Soul moves with the greateſt Chearfulneſs, I eaſily 


forget the Ceremonies of Look and Geſture ; I offer myſelf 
faintly and bluntly, to them whoſe I effectually am, and 
tender myſelf the leaſt to him, to whom I am the moſt 


devoted: Methinks they ſhould read it in my Heart, 


and that my Expreſſion would but injure the Love I have 
conceived within, To welcome, take Leave, give Thanks, 
accoſt, offer my Service, and ſuch verbal Formalities as 
the Laws of our modern Civility enjoin, I know no 


Man ſo ſtupidly unprovided of Language as myſelf : And 


have never been employ'd in writing Letters of Favour 
and Recommendation, that he, in whoſe Behalf it was, 
did not think my Mediation cold and imperfect. The 
Talians are great Printers of Letters. I do believe I have 
at leaſt an hundred ſeveral Volumes of them; of all which 
thoſe of Hannibal Caro ſeem to me to be the beſt: If all 
the Paper I have ſcribbled to the Ladies, all the Time when 
my Hand was really prompted by my Paſſion, were now 
in Being, there might peradventure be found a Page wor- 
thy to be communicated to our young Enamorato's, that 


are beſotted with that Fury. I always write my Letters 


Poſt, and ſo precipitouſly, that though I write an intole- 
rable ill Hand, I rather chuſe to do it myſelf than to em- 
ploy another; for I can find none able to follow me, and 
never tranſcribe any; but have accuſtomed the great Ones 
that know me to endure my Blots and Daſhes, and upon 
Paper without Fold or Margent. 'Thofe that coſt me the 
moſt Pains, are the worſt of mine; when I once begin to 
draw it in by Head and Shoulders, tis a Sign I am not 
there. I fall to without Premeditation or Deſign, the firſt 
Word begets the ſecond, and ſo to the End of the 
"Ih | 
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The Letters of this Age conſiſt more in ſine Foldings and 
Prefaces, than Matter; where I had rather write two 
Letters, than cloſe and fold up one, and always aſſign that 
Employment to ſome other; as alſo when the Buſineſs 
of my Letter is diſpatch'd, I would with all my Heart tranſ- 


fer it to another Hand, to add thoſe long Harangues, 


Offers, and Prayers that we place at the Bottom, and 
ſhould be glad that ſome new Cuſtom would diſcharge us of 
that unneceſſary Trouble; as alſo ſuperſcribing them with 
a long Ribble-row of Qualities and Titles, which, for 
Fear of Miſtakes, I have ſeveral Times given over Wri- 
ting, and eſpecially to Men of the long Robe. There are 
ſo many Innovations of Offices, that *tis hard to place fo 
many Titles of Honour in their preper and due Order, 

which alſo being ſo dearly bought, they are neither to be 

miſtaken nor omitted without Offence. I find the ſame 

Fault likewiſe with charging the Fronts and Title-Pages 

of the Books we commit to the Preſs, with ſuch a Clutter 

o&-T Hes. 


e e 

That the Reliſh of Goods and Evils, does, in a 
great Meaſure, depend upon the Opinion we 
have of them. 


; EN (ſays an ancient Greek Sentence) are tormented 
with the Opinions they have of Things, and not 


by the Things themſelves. It would be a great Victory 


obtained for the Relief of our miſerable human Condition, 
could this Propoſition be eſtabliſhed for certain and true 
throughout. For if Evils have no Admiſſion into us, but 


by the Judgment we ourſelves make of them, it ſhould 
ſeem that it is then in our own Power to deſpiſe them, or 
to turn them to good. If Things ſurrender themſelves 
1 | "RY to 
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to our Mercy, why do we not convert and accommodate 
them to our Advantage? If what we call Evil and Tor- 
ment, 1s neither Evil nor Torment in itſelf, but only that 
our Fancy gives it that Quality, and makes it ſo, it lyes in 
us to change and alter it; and it being in our own Choice, 
if there be no Conſtraint upon us, we muſt certainly be 
very ftrange Fools, to take Arms for that Side, which is 
molt offenſive to us, and to give Sickneſs, Want, and Con- 
tempt, a nauſeous Taſte, if it be in our Power to give 
them a more grateful Reliſh ; and if Fortune ſimply pro- 
| vides the Matter, *tis our Buſineſs to give it the Form. 
Now that which we call Evil, is not ſo of itſelf, or at 
Jeaſt to that Degree that we make it; and that it depends 
upon us, to give it another "Taſte or Complexion, (fer all 
comes to one) let us examine how that can be maintain'd. 
f the original Being of thoſe Things we fear had Power 
to lodge themſelves in us, by their own Authority, it 
would then lodge itſelf alike, and in like Manner in all; 
for Men are all of the ſame Kind, and ſaving in greater and 
leſs Proportions, are all provided with the ſame Utenfils 
and Inſtruments to conceive and to judge; but the Diver- 
tfrey of Opinions we have of thoſe Things, does clearly 
dunoneez that they only enter us by Compoſition : Ohe 
articular Perſon, peradventure, admits them in their true 
thine but a Thouſand others give them a new and con- 
trary Being in theni, We hold Death, Poverty, and 
Grief, for our principal Enemies, but this Death which 
fome repute the moſt dreadful of all dreadful Things, 
who does not know that others call it the only ſecure Har- 
bour from the Storms and Tempeſts of Life? The fove- 
reign Good of Nature? The ſole Support of Liberty? 
And the common and ſudden Remedy of all Evils? And 
s the one expect it with Fear and Trembling, the other 
ſupport it with greater Eaſe than Life. That Blade com. 
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O Death! I wiſh thou wouldſt the Coward ſpare, 
That but the Daring none might thee confer. 


But let us leave theſe glorious Courages. Theodorus anſwered 
Ly/amachus, who threatned to kill him, Thou wilt do a 
brave Thing, ſaid he, to arrive at the Force of a Cantha- 
rides. The greateſt Part of Philoſophers are obſerved to 
have either purpoſely prevented, or haſtened and aſſiſted 
their own Death. How many ordinary People do we 
ſee led to Execution, and that not to a ſimple Death, but 
mixt with Shame, and ſometimes with grievous Torments, 
appear with ſuch Aſſurance, what through Obſtinacy, or 
natural Simplicity, thata Man can diſcover no Change from 
their ordinary Condition; ſettling their domeſtick Affairs, 

recommending them to their Friends, ſinging, preaching, 
and diverting the People ſo much, as ſometimes to ſally 
out into Jeits, and to drink to their Companions, as well 
as Socrates, One that they were leading to the Gallows, 
told them they muſt not carry him through ſuch a Street, 
leſt a Merchant that lived there ſhould arreſt him by 
the Way for an old Debt. Another told the Hangman, 
he muſt not touch his Neck, for fear of making him laugh, 
he was ſo tickliſn. Another anſwered his Confeſſor, Who 
promiſed him, that he ſhould that Day ſup with our Lord. 
Do you go then, ſaid he, in my room; for I for my Part 
keep Faſt to Day. Another having called for Drink, and 
the Hangman having drank firſt, {aid he would not drink 
after him, for Fear of catching the Pox. Every Body has 
heard the Tale of the Piccard, to whom, being upon the 
Ladder, they preſented a Whore, telling him, (as our Law 
does ſometimes permit) that if he would marry her, they 
would fave his Life; he having a while conſidered her, 
and 95 that ſne halted, Come, tie up, tie up, ſaid 

e, ſhe limps. And they tell another Story of the ſame 
Kind, of a Fellow in Denmark, who being condemned to 
loſe his Head, and the like Condition being propoſed .to 
him upon the Scaffold, refuſed it, by Rea ſon the Maid they 
offered him, had hollow Cheeks, and too ſharp a Noſe. A 
Servant at Thohuſe being accuſed of Hereſy, for the Sum 
of his Belief referred himſelf to that of his Maſter, a 
young Student Priſoner with him, chuſing rather to die, 
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than ſuffer himſelf to be perſuaded, that his Maſter could 
err. We read, that of the Inhabitants of Arras, when 
is the Eleventh took that City, a great many let them- 
ſelves be hang d, rather than they would ſay, God ſave the 
King. And amongft that mean-ſoul'd Race of Men, the 
Bollons, there have been ſome, who would not leave 
their Fooling at the very Moment of Death. He that the 
Hangman turned off the Ladder, cried, Launch the Gal- 
ley, an ordinary fooliſh Saying of his; and the other, 
whom at the Point of Death, his Friends having laid upon 
a Pallet before the Fire, the Phyſician aſking him where 
his Pain lay, betwixt the Bench and the Fire, ſaid he; 
and the Prieſt, to give him the extreme Unction, groping 
for his Feet, which his Pain had made him pull up to kim, 
you will find them, ſaid he, at the End of my Legs. 
To one that being preſent exhorted him to recommend 
himſelf to God, why, who goes thither, ſaid he? And 
the other eb ins, it will preſently be yourſelf, if it be 
his good Pleaſure; would I were ſure to be there by To- 
morrow Night, ſaid he ; do but recommend yourſelf to 
him, ſaid the other, and you will ſoon be there: I were 
beſt then, ſaid he, to carry my Recommendations myſelf, 
In the Kingdom of Nar/ingua to this Day, the Wives of 
their Prieſts are buried alive with the Bodies of their Huſ- 
bands, all other Wives are burnt at their Huſbands Funerals, 
which alſo they not only conſtantly, but chearfully un- 
dergo. At the Death of their King, his Wives and Con- 
cubines, his Favourites, all his Officers and domeſtick 
Servants, which make up a great Number of People, pre- 
ſent themſelves ſo chearfully to the Fire where his Body is 
burnt, that they ſeem to take it for a ſingular Honour to 
accompany their Maſter in Death. During our late 
War of Milan, where there happened ſo many Takings 
and Retakings of Towns, the People impatient of ſo many 
various Changes of Fortune, took ſuch a Reſolution to die, 
that I have heard my Father ſay, he there ſaw a Liſt 
taken of five and twenty Maſters of Families, that made 
themſelves away in one Week's Time: An Accident ſome- 
what reſembling that of the Zanthians, who being be- 
fieged by Brutus, precipitated themſelves, Men, Women, 
and Children, into ſuch a furious Appetite of dying, that 
HED) | _— nothing 
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nothing can be done to evade Death, which they did not put 
in Practice to avoid Life; inſomuch, that Brutus with all his 
Endeavours could ſave but a very ſmall Number. Ev 
Opinion is of Force enough, to make itſelf to be eſpouſed at 
the Expence of Life. The firſt Article of that valiant Oath 
that Greece took and obſerv'd in the Median War, was, that 
every one ſhould ſooner exchange Life for Death, than their 
own Laws for thoſe of Pena. What a World of People do 
we ſee in the Wars betwixt the Turks and the Greeks, rather 
embrace a cruel Death, than to uncircumciſe themſelves to 
admit of Baptiſm. An Example of which no Sort of Reli- 
gion is incapable. . The Kings of Caf7ile having baniſh'd 
the Fewws out of their Dominions, John, King of Portugal, 
in Conſideration of eight Crowns a Head, fold them a Re. 
tirement into his, for a certain limited Time; upon Condi- 
tion that the Time prefix d coming to expire, they ſhould be 
gone; and he to furniſh them with Shipping, to tranſport 
them into Africk. The limited Day came, which once laps d 
they were given to underſtand, that ſuch as were afterwards 
found in the Kingdom ſhould remain Slaves: Veſſels were 
very ſlenderly provided, and thoſe who embark'd in them, 
were rudely and villainouſly us'd by the Seamen, who be- 
ſides other Indignities, kept them cruiſing upon the Sea, 
one while forwards, and another backwards till they had 
ſpent all their Proviſions, and were conſtrain'd to buy of 
them at ſo dear Rates, and ſo long withal, that they ſet 
them not on Shore, till they were all ſtript to their very 
Shirts. The News of this inhuman Uſage being brought 
to thoſe who remain'd behind, the greater Part of them 
reſoly'd upon Slavery, and ſome made a Shewof changing 
their Religion. Emanuel, the Succeſſor of John, being come 
to the Crown, firſt ſet them at Liberty; and afterwards al- 
tering his Mind, order'd them to depart his Country, af- 
ſigning three Ports for their Paſſage. Hoping (ſays the Bi- 
ſhop of Oſorius, no contemptible Latin Hiſtorian of theſe 
latter Times) that the Favour of the Liberty he had given 
them, having fail'd of converting them to Chriſtianity ; 
yet the Difficulty of committing themſelves to the Mercy 
of the Mariners, and of abandoning a Country they were 
now habituated to, and were grown very rich in, to go 


and expoſe themſelves in range and unknown 9 
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would certainly do it : But finding himſelf deceiv'd in 
his Expectation, and that they were all reſolv'd upon the 
Voyage, he cut off two of the Ports he had promiſed 
them, to the End, that the Length and Incommodity of 
the Paſſage might reduce ſome; or that he might have 
Opportunity, by crowding them all into one Place, the 
more conveniently to execute what he had deſigned ; which 
was to force all the Children under fourteen Years of Age, 
from the Arms of their Fathers and Mothers, to tranſport 
them from their Sight and Converſation, into a Place 
where they might be inſtructed, and brought up in our 
Religion. He ſays that this produc'd a moſt horrid Spec- 
tacle; the natural Aﬀection, betwixt the Parents and 
their Children, and moreover their Zeal to their ancient 
Belief, contending againſt this violent Decree. Fathers 
and Mothers were commonly ſeen making themſelves away, 
and by a yet much more rigorous Example, precipitating 
out of Love and Compaſſion, their young Children into 
Wells and Pits, to avoid the Severity of this Law. As 
to the Remainder of them, the Time that had been pre- 
fix d being expir'd, for want of Means to tranſport them, 
they again return'd into Slavery. Some alſo turned Chri- 
ſtians, upon whoſe Faith, as alſo that of their Poſterity 
even to this Day, which is a hundred Years fince, few 
Portugueſe can yet rely or believe them to be real Converts ; 
though Cuſtom, and Length of Time, are much more 
powerful Counſellors in ſuch Changes, than all other Con- 
ſtraints whatever. In the Town of Caſlenau- Darry, fif- 
ty Hereticks, Albegenſis, at one Time ſuffer d themſelves 
to be burnt alive in one Fire, rather than they would re- 
nounce their Opinions. Quoties non modo ductores nofirt, 
dicit Cicero, ſed uni verſi etiam exercitus, ad non dubiam 
mortem concurrerunt ? How oft, hawe not only our Leaders, 
but whole Armies, run t0. a certain and apparent Death? 
I have ſeen an intimate Friend of mine, with a real Af- 
fection, that was rocted in his Heart by divers plauſible 
Arguments, which he would never permit me to diſpoſſeſs 
him of, run headlong upon Death upon the firſt honour- 
able Occaſion that offer'd itſelf to him, to precipitate him- 
ſelf into it; and that too, without any Manger of vitt- 
ble Reaſon, with an obſtinate and ardent Deſire of Wine 
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We have ſeveral Examples of our own Times of thoſe, even 
among little Children, who for Fear of a Whipping, or ſome 
ſuch little Thing, have diſpatch'd themſelves: And, what 
ſhall we not fear, (ſays one of the Ancients to that Purpoſe) 
if we dread that which Cowardice itſelf has choſen for it's 
Refuge? Should I here producea tedious Catalogue of thoſe 
of all Sexes, and Conditions, and of all Sorts, even in the 
moſt happy Ages, who have either with great Conſtancy 
look'd Death in the Face, or voluntarily ſought it; and 

ſought it not only to avoid the Evils of this Life, but ſome 

rely to avoid the Satiety of living ; and others, for the 
— of a better Condition elfewhere, I ſhould never have 
done. Nay, the Number is ſo infinite, that in Truth, I 
ſhould have a better Bargain on't, to reckon up thoſe who 
have fear'd it. This one therefore ſhall ſerve for all; 

FEnyrrbo, the Philoſopher, being one Day in a Boat, in a 
very great Tempeſt, ſhew'd to thoſe he ſaw the moſt af- 
frighted about him, and encourag'd them by the Example 
of a Hog, that was there, nothing at all concern'd at the 
Storm. Shall we then dare to ſay, that this Advantage of 
Reaſon, of which we ſo much boaſt, and upon the Ac- 
count of which we think ourſelves Maſters and Emperors 
over the reſt of the Creatures,was given us for a Torment ? 
To what End ſerves the Knowledge of Things, if it ren- 
ders us more unman}y ? If we loſe the Tranquillity and 
Repoſe we ſhould enjoy without it? And if it puts us into 
a worſe Condition than Pyrrho's Hog ? Shall we employ the 
Underſtanding that was conferr'd upon us for our greateſt 
Good, to our own Ruin? Setting ourſelves againſt the 
Deſign of Nature, and the univerſal Order of Things, 
which intend that every one ſnould make Uſe of the Fa- 

culties, Members and Means he has, to his own beſt Ad- 
vantage ? But it may peradventure be objected againſt me 
your Rule is true enough as to what concerns Death: But 
what will you ſay of Neceſſity? What will you moreover 
ſay of Pain, that Ariſtippus, Hieronymus, and almoſt all the 
wiſe Men have reputed the worſt of Evils? And thoſe who 
have deny'd it by Word of Mouth, did kowever confeſs it 
in Effects. Pofſidonius being extremely tormented with a 
ſharp and painful Diſeaſe, Pompeius came to viſit him, ex- 
cuſing himſelf, that he had taken ſo un ſeaſonable a Time to 
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come to hear him diſcourſe of Philoſophy; God forbid, 
ſaid Pofidonius to him again, that Pain ſhould ever have the 
Power to hinder me from talking, and thereupon fell im. 

- mediately upon a Diſcourſe of the Contempt of Pain : But 

in the mean Time, his own Infirmity was playing it's Part, 
and plagu'd him to the Purpoſe; to which he cry'd out, 
thou may'ſt work thy Will, Pain, and torment me with 
all the Power thou haft, but thou ſhalt never make me ſay, 
that thou art an Evil. This Story that they make ſuch a 
Clutter withal, what is there in it, I fain would know, to 
the Contempt of Pain? It only fights it with Words, and 
in the mean Time, if the Shootings and Dolours he felt, 
did not move him, why did he interrupt his Diſcourſe ? 
Why did he fancy he did ſo great a Thing, in forbearing 
to confeſs it an Evil? All does not here conſiſt in the Ima- 
gination, our Fancies may work upon other Things: 
But this here is a certain Science that is playing it's Part, 
of which our Senſes themſelves are Judge. | 


Du niſi ſuni uri, ratio quoque falſa ft omnis — 


Which if it be not here moſt true; 
Reaſon itſelf muſt be falſe too. 


Shall we perſuade our Skins, that the Jerks of a Whip 

tickle us? Or our Taſte, that a Potion of Aloes is Grave,. 
Wine. Pyrrbo's Hog is here in the ſame Predicament with 
us; he is not afraid of Death, tis true, but if you beat 
him, he will cry out to ſome Purpoſe: Shall we force the 
general Law of Nature, which in every living Creature 

under Heaven is ſeen to tremble under Pain? The very 
Trees ſeem to groan under the Blows they receive. Death 

is only felt by Diſcoudle, foraſmuch as it is the Motion 
of an Inſtant. N | 


Aus fuit, aut veniet, nibil eft pra ſentis in illa, 
Morſque minus pernæ, quam mora mortis habet ||. 
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Death's always paſt, or coming on, in this 

There never any thing of Preſent is: | 
And the Delays of Death more painful are, 
Than Death itſelf, and Dying is by far. 


A Thouſand Beaſts, a Thouſand Men, are ſooner dead than 
threatned. That alſo which we principally pretend to fear 
in Death is Pain, the ordinary Forerunner of it: Yet, if 
we may believe a holy Father, Malam mortem non facit, 
niſi quod ſequitur mortem. Nothing makes Death Evil, but 
what follows it. And I ſhould yet ſay more probably, that 
neither that which goes before, nor that which follows af- 
ter, are at all the Appendants of Death: We excuſe our- 
ſelves ſafely. And I find by Experience, that it is rather 
our Impatience at the Imagination of Death, that makes us 
impatient of Pain ; and that we find it doubly grievous, as 
it threatens us with Death. But Reaſon accuſing our Cow- 
ardice, for fearing a Thing ſo ſudden, ſo unavoidable, and 
ſo inſenſible, we take the other as the more excuſable Pre- 
"tence. All Ills that carry no other Danger along with 
them, but ſimply the Evils themſelves, we deſpiſe as 
Things of no Danger. The Tooth-Ach, or the Gout, as 
painful as they are, being yet not reputed mortal, who 
reckons them in the Catalogue of Diſeaſes? But let us pre- 
ſuppoſe; that in Death we principally regard the Pain, as 
alſo, there is nothing to be fear'd in Poverty, but the Miſe- 
ries it brings along with it, of Thirſt, Hunger, Cold, 
Heat, Watching, and the other Inconveniences it makes us 
ſuffer, yet ſtill we have nothing to do with any Thing but 
Pain. I will grant, and very willingly, that it is the worſt 
Accident of our Being, (for I am the Man upon Earth that 
the moſt hates and avoids it, conſidering, that hitherto I 
thank God I have had ſo little Commerce with it) but ſtill 
it lyes in us, if not to annihilate, at leaſt to leſſen it by 
Patience, and though the Body ſhould mutiny, to maintain 
the Soul nevertheleſs in a good Temper. And were it not 
ſo, who would ever have given Reputation to Virtue, Va- 
lour, Force, Magnanimity, and Reſolution ? Where were 
their Parts to be plaid, if there were no Pain to be dehed? 
Avida e periculi wirtus*. Virtue is greedy of Danger. 


Seneca. * 
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Were there no lying upon the hard Ground, no enduring, 
armed at all Points, the Southern and Mid-day Heats, no 
feeding upon the Fleſh of Horſes and Aſſes, no ſeeing 
ourſelves hack'd and hew'd to Pieces, no ſuffering a Bullet 
to be pulled out om amongſt the ſhattered Bones, the 
ſtitching up, cauteriſing, and ſearching of Wounds, by 
what Means were the Advantage we covet to have over the 
Vulgar to be acquired? *Tis far from flying Evil and Pain, 
what the Sages ſay, that of Actions 6dr, 5 good, a Man 
ſhould moſt covet to perform that wherein there is greateſt 
Labour and Pain. Non gf enim bilaritate, nec laſciwia, nec 
#:/u, aut joco comite lewitatis, fed ſæpe etiam triſtes firmitate, 
 & conflantia funt beati* For Men are not only happy by 
Mirth and Wantonneſs, neither by Laughter aud Feſting, 
| the Companion of Levity, but very often the graver and 
more melancholick Sort of Men reap Felicity from their Steadi- 
meſs and Confiancy. And for this Reaſon it ever was 
impoſſible to perſuade our Fore-fathers, but that the Vic- 
tories obtained by Dint of Force, and the Hazard of War, 

were ſtill more honourable than thoſe gained with great 
Security, by Stratagem or Practice. x 


Le tius #, guoties Naguo 2 conflat haneflum +. 


A handſom Act more handſom does appear, 
By how much more it coſt the Doer dear. 


Beſides, this ought to be our Comfort, that naturally, if 
the Pain be violent, tis but ſbort; and if ling, nothing 
violent: Si gravis, brevis : Si longus, levisf. Thou wilt 
not feel it long, if thou feeleſt it too much, it will either 
put an End to itſelf, or to thee ; if thou can'ſ not ſupport 
it, it will export thee. Memineris maximos morte fri ; 
paræus multa babere intervalla requietis : Mediocrium nos efje 
dominos:: Ut ſi tolerabiles font, feramus; fin minus, vita, 
wag ea non placeat tanguam è theatro exeamus | : Remem- 
ber, tbat great Ones are terminated by Death, that ſmall 
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| have long Intermiſfions of Repoſe, and that we are Ma- 
lers of the moderate Sort: So that, if tolerable, we may 
bear them, if not, wwe can go out of Life as from a Thea- 
tre, where the Entertainment does not pleaſe us; that 
which makes us ſuffer Pain with ſo * Impatience, is 
the not being accuſtomed to repoſe our chiefeſt Contentment 
in the Soul, that we do not enough rely upon her who is 
the ſole and ſovereign Miſtreſs of our Condition. The 
Body, ſaving in greater or leſs Proportion, has but one and 
the ſame Bent and Biaſs; whereas the Soul is variable into 
all Sorts of Forms, and ſubjects to herſelf, and to her own 
Empire, all Things whatſoever; both the Senſes of the 
Body, and all other Accidents: And therefore it is, that 
we ought to ſtudy her, to enquire into her, and to rouze 
up all her powerful Faculties. There is neither Reaſon, 
Form, nor Preſcription, that can any thing prevail againſt 
her Inclination and Choice; of ſo many Thouſands of 
Biaſſes that ſhe has at her Diſpoſal, let us give her one pro- 
r to our Repoſe and Converſation, and then we ſhall not 
only be ſheltered and ſecured from all Manner of Injury and 
Offence, but moreover gratified and obliged, if we will, 
with Evils and Offences. She makes her Profit indifferently 
of al! Things. Error and Dreams ſerve her to good Uſe, 
as a loyal Matter to lodge us in Safety and Contentment. 
'Tis plain enough to be ſeen, that tis the Sharpneſs of our 
Conceit that gives the Edge to ourPains and Pleaſares. Beaſts 
that have no ſuch Thing, leave to their Bodies their own 
free and natural Sentiments, and conſequently, in ev 
Kind, very near the ſame, as appears by thereſembling Ap- 
plication of their Motions. If we would not diſturb, in 
our Members, the Juriſdi&ion that appertains to them in 
this, *tis to be believed, it would be the better for us, and 
that Nature has given them a juſt and moderate Temper, 
both to Pleaſure and Pain; neither can it failof being juſt, 
being equal, and common. But ſeeing we have enfranchis'd 
ourſelves from theſe Rules, to give ourſelves up to'the ram- 
bling Liberty of our own Fancies, let us at leaſt help to in- 
cline them to the moſt agreeable Side. Plato fears our too 
vehemently engaging ourſelves with Grief and Pleaſure, for- 
aſmuch as theſe two much knit and ally the Soul to the 
Body : Whereas I rather quite contrary, by Reaſon it too 
| mtich 
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much ſeparates and diſunites them. As an Enemy is made 
more fierce by our Flight, ſo Pain yon proud to ſee us 
truckle under it. She will ſurrender upon much better 
Terms to them who make Head againſt her: A Man muſt 
oppofe, and ſtoutly fet himſelf againſt it. In retiring and 
giving Ground, we invite and pull upon ourſelves the 


Ruin that threatens us. As the Body is more firm in an 


Encounter, the more ſtiffly and obſtinately it applies itſelf 
to it; ſo it is with the Soul. But let us come to Exam- 
ples, which are the proper Commodity for Fellows of ſuch 

feeble Reins as myſelf; where we ſhall find, that it is with 
Pain as with Stones that receive a more ſpritely, or a more 
languiſhing Luſtre, according to the Foil they are ſet upon, 
that it has no more Room in us than we are pleaſed to al- 
low it. Tantum doluerunt, quantum deloribus ſe inſeruerunt * : 
They grieved ſo nuch the more, by how much they ſet 
themſebves to grieve. We are more ſenſible of one little 
Touch of a Chirurgeon's Lancet, than of twenty Wounds 
-with a Sword in the Heat of Fight. 'The Pains of Child- 
bearing, ſaid by the Phyſician, and even by God himſelf, 
to be very great, and which our Women keep ſo great a 
Clutter about, there are whole Nations that make nothing 
of them. To ſay nothing of the Lacedemonian Women, 
what Alteration can you ſee in our Sit er, Wives of the 
Guard, ſaving, as they trot after their Huſbands, you ſee 
them To-day with the Child hanging at their Backs, that 
they carried Yeſterday in their Bellies? And the counterfeit 


Gypſies we have amongſt us, go themſelves to waſn their's 


as ſoon as they come into the World, in the firſt River they 
meet. Beſides ſo many Whores as daily fteal their Children 
out of their Womb, as before they ſtole them in; that fair 
and noble Wife of Sabinus, a Patrician of Rome, for an- 


other's Intereſt alone, without Help, without crying out, 


or ſo much as a Groan, endured: the Bearing of Twins. 
A poor ſimple Boy of Lacedænon, having ſtole a Fox, (for 
they more fear the Shame of theirKnavery in Stealing, than 
we do the Puniſhment of our Knavery) and having got 


him under his Coat, did rather endure the Tearing out of 
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his Bowels than he would diſcover his Theft. And another 
curſing at a Sacrifice, ſuffered himſelf to be burnt to the 
Bone, by a Coal that fell into his Sleeve, rather than diſturb 
the Ceremony. There have been a great Number, for a 
ſole Trial of Virtue, who, following their Inſtructions, 
have at ſeven Years old endured to be whipt to Death, 
without changing their Countenance : And Cicero has ſeen 
them fight in Parties, with Fiſts, Feet and Teeth, *till 
they have fainted and ſunk down, rather than confeſs them- 
ſelves overcome. Cuſtom would never conquer Nature, for 
ſhe is ever invincible, but we have infected the Mind with 
Shadows, Delights, Wantonneſs, Negligence and Sloth ; 
and with vain Opinions, and corrupt Manners, render'd it 
_ effeminate and mean. Every one knows the Story of Scæ- 

vola, who having ſlipt into the Enemies Camp to kill their 
General, and miſſing his Blow, to repair his Fault, by a 
more ſtrange Invention, and to deliver his Country, he 
boldly confeſſed to Porſenna, (who was the King he had an 
Intent to kill) not only his Deſign, but moreover added, 
That there were then in his Camp a great Number of Ko- 
mans, his Accomplices in the Enterprize, as good Men as he, 
and to ſhew what a one he himſelf was, having cauſed a Pan 

of burning Coals to be brought, he ſaw and endured his 
Arm to broil and roaſt, *till the King himſelf conceiving 
Horror at the Sight, commanded the Pan to be taken 
away. What would you ſay of him, that would not 
vouchſafe to reſpite his reading in a Book, whilft he was 
under Inciſion? And of the other that perſiſted to mock 
and laugh, in Contempt of the Pains infected upon him; 
ſo that the provok'd Cruelty of the Executioners that had 
him in handling, and all the Inventions of Tortures re- 
doubled upon him one after another, ſpent in vain, gave 
him the Bucklers ? Bat he was a Phi iloſopher. A Fencer 
of Cz/ar's endur'd, and laughing all the while, his Wounds 
to be ſearched, lanced and laid open. Quis mediocris gla. 
diator ingemuit? Quis vultum mutavit unguam ? Yuis not 
modo fletit, verum etiam decubuit turpiter ? Qui cum decu- 
buiſſet, ferrum recipere juſſus, collum contraxit * ? What 
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mean Fencer ever ſo much as gave a Groan? Which of 
them ever ſo much as changed his Countenance ® Which of 
them fianding or falling did either with Shame? Which of 
them, wwhen he was down, and commanded to receive the 
Blow of the Sword, ever ſhrunk in his Neck ? Let us 
bring in the Women too. Who has not heard at Paris of 
her who cauſed her Face to be flea'd, only for the freſher 
Complexion of a new Skin ? There are ſome who have 
drawn good and ſound Teeth, to make their Voices more 
ſoft and ſweet, or to place them in better Order. How 
many Examples of the Contempt of Pain have we in that 
Sex? What can they not do? What do they fear to do, 
for never ſo little Hopes of an Addition to their Beauty? 


Vellere queis cura eft albos à flirpe capillos, 
Et faciem dempta pelle referre novam®. 


Who pluck'd their gray Hairs by the Roots, and try 
An old Head, Face, with young Skin to ſupply. 


I have ſeen ſome of them ſwallow Sand, Aſhes, and do 
their utmoſt to deſtroy their Stomachs, to get pale Com- 
plexions. To make a fine Spaniſb Boy, what Racks will 
they not endure of Tweaking and Bracing, 'till they have 


Notches in their Sides, cut into the very quick Fleſh, and 


ſometimes to Death ? It is an ordinary Thing with ſeveral 
Nations at this Day, to hurt themſelves in good Earneſt, to 
gain Credit to what they profeſs, of which our King re- 
lates notable Examples of what he has ſeen in Poland, and 
done towards himſelf. But beſides this, which I know to 
have been imitated by ſome in France, when I came from 
that famous Aſſembly of the Eſtates at Bhzs, I had a little 
before ſeen a Maid in Picaray, who, to manifeſt the Ardour 
of her Promiſes, as alſo her Conftancy, gave herſelf, with 
a Bodk in ſhe wore in her Hair, four or five good luſty Stabs 
into the Arm, till the Blood guſhed out to ſome Purpoſe. 
The Turks make themſelves great Scars in Honour of their 
Miſtreſſes, and to the End they may the longer remain, 
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they preſently clap Fire to the Wound, where they hold it 
an incredible Time to ftop the Blood, and form the Cica- 
trice; People that have been Eye - Witneſſes of it, have both 
writ and ſworn it to me. But for ten Aſpers, there are 
there every Day Fellows to be found, that will give them- 
ſelves a good deep Slaſh in the Arms or Thighs. I am 
willing, though, to have the Teſtimonies neareſt tous, when 
we have moſt Need of them; for Chriſtendom does furniſh 
us with enough. And after the Example of our bleſſed 
Guide, there have been many who would bear the Croſs. 
We learn by Teſtimony, very worthy of Belief, that the 
King St. Leavzs wore a Hair-Shirt, *till in his old Age his 
Confeſſor gave him a Diſpenſation to leave it off; and that 
every Friday he cauſed his Shoulders to be drubbed by his 
Prieſt with ſix ſmall Chains of Iron, which were always 
carried about amongſt his Night Accoutrements for that 
Purpoſe. William, our late Duke of Guienne, the Father of 
this Eleanor, who has tranſmitted this Dutchy into the Houſes 
of France and England, continually for ten or twelve Years 
before he died, wore a Suit of Armour under a religious 
Habit, by Way of Penance. Fulk, Count of Axjou, 
went as far as Feruſalem, to cauſe himſelf to be whipt 
there by two of his Servants, with a Rope about his Neck, 
before the Sepulchre of our Lord: But do we not, more- 


over, every God - Friday, in ſeveral Places, ſee great Numbers 


of Men and Women, beat and whip themſelves till they 
lacerate and cut the Fleſh to the very Bones? I have often 
ſeen this, and without Enchantment, when it was ſaid, there 
were ſome amongſt them, (for they go diſguiſed) who for 
Money undertook by this Means to ſave harmleſs the Reli- 
gion of others, by a Contempt of Pain, ſo much the 
greater, as the Incentives of Devotion are more effectual, 
than thoſe of Avarice. 2. Maximus buried his Son when 
he was a Conſul, and M. Cato his when Prætor elect ; and 
L. Paulus both his, within a few Days one after another, 
with ſuch a Countenance as expreſſed no Manner of Grief. 
I ſaid once merrily of a certain Perſon, that he had diſap- 
pointed the divine Juſtice : For the violent Death of three 
grown up Children of his, being one Day ſent him, for a 
ſevere Scourge, as it is to be ſuppoſed, he was ſo far from 
being afflicted at the Accident, that he rather took it for a 
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particular Grace and Favour of Heaven. I do not follow 
theſe monſtrous Humours,though Iloſt two or three at Nurſe, 
if not without Grief, at leaſt, without repining, and yet 
there is hardly any Accident that piertes nearer to the Quick. 
I ſee a great many other Occafionget Sorrow, that ſhould 
they happen to me, I ſhould hardlyfeel; and have deſpiſed 
ſome when they have befallen me, to which the World has 
given ſo terrible a Figure, that I ſhould bluſh to boaſt of 
my Conſtancy. Eæ quo intelligitur, non in Natura, ſed in 
Opinione efſe Agritudinem : By which it is underſicod, that 
the Grief is not in Nature, but Opinion. Opinion is a 
powerful Party, bold, and without Meaſure ; who ever ſo 
greedily hunted after Security and Repoſe, as Alexander and 
C ſar did after Diſturbances and Difficulties ? Terex, the 
Father of Sitalces, was wont to ſay, that when he had no 
Wars, he fancied there was no Difference betwixt him and 
his Groom. Cato the Conſul, to ſecure ſome Cities of 
Spain from Revolt, only interdicting the Inhabitants from 
wearing Arms, a great many killed themſelves: Ferox gens, 
nullam wita rati fine Armis ee: 4 fierce People, who 
thought there was no Life without Arms. How many do 
we know, who have forſaken the Calms and Sweets of 
a quiet Life, at home amongft their Acquaintance, to ſeek 
out the Honour of uninhabitable Deſerts ; and having pre- 
cipitated themſelves into ſoabje& a Condition, as to become 
the Scorn and Contempt of the World, have hugged them- 
ſelves with the Conceit, even to Affectation. Cardinal 
Barromeus, who died lately at Milan, in the Midft of all 
the Jollity that the Air of Lach, his Youth, Birth and great 
Riches invited him too, kept himſelf in ſo auſtere a Way 
of Living, that the ſame Robe he wore in Summer, ſerved 
him for Winter too; had only Straw for his Bed, and his 
Hours of Vacancy from the Affairs of his Employment, he 
continually ſpent in Study upon his Knees, having a little 
Bread and a Glaſs of Water ſet by his Book, which was all 
the Proviſion of his Repaſt, and all the Time he ſpent in 
Eating. I know ſome who conſentingly have acquired both 
Profit and Advancement from Cuckoldry, of which the 
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bare Name only affrights ſo many People. If the Sight 
be not the moſt neceſſary of all our Senſes, 'tis at leaſt the 
moſt pleaſant : But the moſt pleaſant and the moſt ufeful of 
all our Members, ſeem to be thoſe of Generation, and yet 
a great many have conceived a mortal Hatred againſt them, 
only for this, that they were too amiable ; and have de- 
prived themſelves of them, only for their Value. As much 
thought he of his Eyes, that put them out. The Gene- 
rality and more ſolid Sort of Men look upon Abundance of 
Children as a great Blefling ; I, and ſome others, think it 
as great a Benefit to be without them. And when you aſk 
Thales, why he does not marry, he tells you, becauſe he 
has no Mind to leave any Poſterity behind him. That our 
Opinion gives the Value to Things, is very manifeſt in a 
great many of theſe which we do not ſo much regard to 
prize them, but ourſelves; and never conſider, either their 
Virtues, or their Uſe; but only how dear they coft us: As 
though that were a Part of their Subſtance: And we only 
repute for Value in them, not what they bring to us, but 
what we add to them. By which I underſtand, that we 
are great Managers of our Expence. As it weighs, it ſerves 
for ſo much as it weighs; our Opinion will never ſuffer it 
to want of it's Value. 'The Price gives Value to the Dia- 
mond, Difficulty to Virtue, Suffering to Devotion, and 
Griping to Phyſick. A certain Perſon to be poor, threw 
his Crowns into the ſame Sea to which ſo many came from 
all Parts of the World to fiſh and rifle for Riches. Epicurus 
ſays, That to be rich, is no Advantage, but only an Al- 
teration of Affairs. In plain Truth, it is not Want, but 
rather Abundance that creates Avarice. Neither will I ſtick 
to deliver my own Experience concerning this Affair. 

I have ſince my Childhood lived in three Sorts of Condi- 
tions; the firſt, which continued for twenty Years, I paſt 
over without any other Means but what were accidental, and 
depending upon the Allowance and Aſſiſtance of others, 
without Stint or certain Revenue. I then ſpent my Mo- 
ney ſo much the more chearfully, and with ſo much the 
leſs Care how it went, as it wholly depended upon my o- 
ver Confidence of Fortune; and never lived more at my 
Eaſe, I never had the Repulſe of finding the Purſe of any 
of my Friends ſhut againſt me, having enjoined myſelf this 
1 | X 3 Neceſ- 
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Neceſſity above all other Neceſſities whatever, by no Means 
to fail of Payment at the appointed Time, which alſo they 
have a thouſand Times reſpited, ſeeing how careful I was to 
ſatisfy them; ſo that I praQtiſed at once a thrifty, and with- 
al, a Kind of alluring Honeſty. I naturally feel a Kind of 
Pleaſure in Paying, as if I eaſed my Shoulders of a trouble- 


ſom Weight, and in freeing myſelf from that Image of 


Slavery ; as alſo, that I had a raviſhing Kind of Satisfac- 
tion, in pleaſing another by doing a juſt Action. Thoſe 
Kind of Payments excepted, where the Trouble of Reckon- 
ing and Dodging are required, and in ſuch Caſes, where I 
can meet with no Body to eaſe me of that hateful Torment, 
I avoid them, how ſcandalouſly and injuriouſly ſoever, all 
I poſſibly can, for fear of thoſe little wrangling Diſputes, for 

which, both by Humour, and Way of Speaking, are ſo 
totally improper and unfit. There 1s nothing I hate ſo 
much, as driving on a Bargain; *tis a mere Traffick of Co- 
zenage and Impudence ; where, after an Hour's Cheapning 
and Dodging, both Parties abandon their Word and Oath 
for five Sols Profit or Abatement. And yet I always bor- 
rowed at great Diſadvantage, for wanting the Confidence to 
ſpeak to the Perſon myſelf, I committed my Requeſt to the 
Perſuaſion of-a Letter, which uſually is no very ſucceſsful 
Advocate, and 1s of very great Advantage to him who has 
a Mind to deny. I in thoſe Days more jocundly and freely 
referred the Conduct of my Affairs to the Stars, than J have 
fince done to my own Providence and Judgment. Moſt 


good Huſbands look upon it as a horrible Thing to live al- 


ways thus in Uncertainty, and are not angry in the firſt 
Place, that the greateſt Part of the World live ſo. How 
many worthy Men have wholly flighted and abandoned the 
Certainty of their own Eſtates, and yet daily do it, to truſt 
to the inconſtant Favour of Princes and fickle Fortune ? 
Cz/ar ran above a Million of Gold, more than he was 


worth, in Debt, to become Cæſar. And how many Mer- 


chants have begun their Traffick by the Sale of their 
Farms, which they ſent into the Indies? 


Tot per impetentia freta * ?. 
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In ſo great a Dearth of Devotion, as we ſee in theſe Days, 
we have a thouſand and a thouſand Colleges that paſs it o- 
ver commodiouſly enough, expecting every Day their Din- 
ner from the Liberality of Heaven. Secondly, 'They do 
not take Notice, that this Certitude, upon which they fo 
much rely, is not much leſs uncertain and hazardous than 
Hazard itſelf. I ſee Miſery as near beyond two thouſand 
Crowns a Year, as if it ftood cloſe by me; for beſides, 
that it is in the Power of Chance to make a hundred 
Breaches to Poverty, through the greateſt Strength of our 
Riches (there being very often no Mean betwixt the high- 


eſt and the loweſt Fortune.) 
| Fortuna vitrea ef: Tum, guum ſplendet, frangitur *. 


Fortune is Glaſs, the brighter it doth ſhine 
More frail, and ſooneſt broken when moſt fine. 


And to turn all our Barricado's and Bulwarks Topſy-Turvy, 
I find that by divers Cauſes, Indigence is as frequently ſeen 
to inhabit with thoſe who have Eitates, as with thoſe that 
have none; and, peradventure, it 1s then far leſs grievous 
when alone, than when accompany'd with Riches ; which 
flow more from good Management than Income. Faber gi 
ſue quiſque Fortune f: Every one is the Hammerer of his 
own Fortune; and an uneaſy, neceſſitous, buſy Man, ſeems 
to me more miſerable, than he that is ſimply poor. In 
divitiis inopes, quod genus egeſtatis graviſſmum eft. Poor in 
the Miaſi of Riches, which is the moſt inſupportable Kind of 
Poverty. The greateſt and moſt wealthy Princes are by 
Poverty and Want driven to the moſt extreme Neceflity : 
For can there be any more Extreme, than to become Ty- 
rants and unjuſt Uſurpers of their Subjects Goods and 
Eftates ? | . 

My ſecond Condition of Life was, to have Money of 
my own 3 wherein I ſo ordered the Matter, that I had 
ſoon laid up a very notable Sum out of ſo mean a Fortune; 
conſidering with myſelf, that that only was to be reputed 
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having, which a Man reſerved from his ordinary Expence- 
that a Man could rot abſolutely rely upon Revenue to re- 
ceive, how clear ſoever his Eſtate might be. For what, 
faid I, if I ſhould be ſurprized by ſuch or ſuch an Accident; 
and after ſuch like vain and vicious Imaginations, would 
very learnedly, by this Hoarding of Money, provide a- 
gainſt all Inconveniencies; and could moreover anſwer, 
ſuch as objected to me, that the Number of them was too 
infinite, that 1 could not lay up for all, I could however 
do it at leaſt for ſome, and for many. Yet was not this 
done without a great deal of Solicitude and Anxiety of 
Mind. I kept it very cloſe, and though I dare talk fo 
boldly of myſelf, never ſpoke of my Money, but falſely, 
as others do, who being rich, pretend to be poor, and 
being poor, pretend to be rich, diſpenſing with their 
Conſciences from ever telling fincerely what they have. 
A ridiculous and ſhameful Prudence. Was I to go a Jour- 
ney ? methought I was never enough provided; and the 
more I loaded myſelf with Money, the more alſo was I 
loaded with Fear, one while the Danger of the Roads, 
another of the Fidelity of him who had the Charge of my 
Baggage, of whom, as ſome others that I know, I was 
never {ufficiently ſecure, if I had him not always in my 
Eye. If I chanced to leave the Key of my Cabinet be- 
hind me, what ſtrange Jealoufies and Anxiety of Mind 
did I enter into? And which was worſe, without daring 
to acquaint any Body with it, My Mind was eternally 
taken up with ſuch Things as theſe, ſo that all Things con- 
ſidered, there is more Trouble in keeping Money, than in 
getting it. And if I did not altogether ſo much as I ſay, 
or was not effectually ſo ſcandalouſly ſolicitous of my 
Money, as I have made myſelf; yet it coſt me ſomething 
at leaſt to govern myſelf from being ſo. I reaped little or 
no Advantage by what I had, and my Expences ſeemed 
nothing leſs to me, for having the more to ſpend : For, as 


Bion ſaid, The hairy Men are as angry as the bald to be 
pulled; and after you are once accuſtomed to it, and have 


once ſet your Heart upon your Heap, it is no more at your 
Service, you cannot find in your Heart to break it: Tis a 
Building that you will fancy, muſt of Neceſſity all tumble 
down to Ruin, if you ſtir but the leaſt Pebble, Neceſ- 
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fity muſt firſt take you by the Throat, before you can pre- 
vail upon yourſelf to touch it: And I would ſooner have 
pawn'd any Thing I had, or ſold a Houſe, and with much 
leſs Conſtraint upon myſelf, than have made the leaſt Breach 
in that beloved Purſe I had fo cunningly laid by. But 
the Danger was, that a Man cannot eafily preſcribe cer- 
tain Limits to this Deſire, (for they are hard to find in Things 
that a Man conceives to be good,) and to ſtint this good 
Huſbandry ſo, that it may not degenerate into Avarice : 
Men fill being intent upon adding to the Heap, and in- 
creaſing the Stock from Sum to Sum, till at laſt they vile- 
ly deprive themſelves of the Emjoyment of their own pro- 

r Goods, and throw all in Reſerve, without making any 
Uſe of them at all. According to this Rule, they are the 
richeſt People in the World, who are ſet to guard the Goals, 
and to defend the Walls of a wealthy City. All money'd 
Men I conclude to be covetous. Plato places corporal or 
human Riches in this Order ; Health, Beauty, Strength 
and Riches ; and Riches, ſays he, is not blind, but very 
clear ſighted, when illuminated by Prudence. Dionyſius 
the Son, did a very handſom Act upon this Subject. He 
was informed, that one of the Syracuſans had hid a Trea- 
ſure in the Earth, and thereupon ſent to the Man to bring 
it to him, which he accordingly did, privately reſerving a 
ſmall Part of it only to himſelf, with which he went to 
another City, where being cured of his Appetite of Hoard- 
ing, he began to live at a more liberal Rate; which Dio- 
nyſius hearing, cauſed the reſt of his Treaſure to be reſtor d 
to him, ſaying, that ſince he had learnt how to uſe it, he 
very willingly returned it back unto him. 

I continued ſome Vears in this hoarding Humour, when 

I know not what good Genius fortunately put me out of it, 
as he did the Syracuſan, and made me throw abroad all my 
Reſerve at Random; the Pleaſure of a certain Voyage I 
took of very great Expence, having made me ſpurn this 
fond Love of Money under Foot, by which Means I am 
now fallen into a third Way of Living, (I'ſpeak what I 
think of it) doubtleſs much more pleaſant and moderate, 
which is, that I live at the Height of my Revenue, ſome- 
times the one, ſometimes the other may perhaps exceed, 
but *tis very little, and but rarely that they differ at _ I 
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live from Hand to Mouth, and content myſelf in having 
ſufficient for my preſent and ordinary Expence; for as to 
extraordinary Occaſions, all the laying up in the World 
would never ſuffice; and tis the greateſt Folly imaginable to 
expect, that Fortune ſhould ever ſufficiently arm us againſt 
herſelf. Tis with our own Arms that we are to fight her, 
accidental Ones will betray us in the Pinch of the Buſineſs. 
If I lay up, tis for ſome near and deſigned Expence, and 
not to purchaſe Lands, of which I have no Need, but to 
purchaſe Pleaſure. Non ęſſe cupidum, pecunia eft ; non efje 
emacem, vectigal et Not to be covetous, is Money; not 
to be a Purchaſer, is à Tribute. I neither am in any great 
Apprehenſion of wanting, nor in any Deſire of getting any 
more; Divitiarum fructus eft in copia ; copiam declarat ſatie- 
tas . The Fruits of Riches bye in abundance, Satiety de- 
clares abundance. And I am very well pleaſed with my- 
ſelf, that this Reformation in me has fallen out in an Age 
naturally inclined to Avarice, and that Iſee myſelf clear'd 
of a Folly ſo common to old Men, and the moſt ridiculous 
of all human Follies. Ferau/ez, a Man who had run 
through both Fortunes, and found that the Increaſe of Sub- 
ſtance was no Increaſe of Appetite, either to Eating or 
Drinking, Sleeping, or the Enjoyment of his Wife ; and 
who, on the other Side, felt the Care of his Economy lye 
heavy upon his Shoulders, as it does on mine; was re- 
ſolved to pleaſe a poor young Man, his faithful Friend, 
who panted after Riches, by making him a Gift of all his, 
which was exceſſively great, and moreover of all he was 
in the daily Way of getting by the Liberality of Cyras, 
his good Maſter, and by the War ; conditionally that he 
ſhould take Care handſomly to maintain, and plentifully 
to entertain him as his Hoſt, and his Friends ; which being 
accordingly embraced and performed, they afterwards 
lived very happily together, both of them equally content 
with the Change of their Condition. An Example that I 
could imitate with all my Heart. And very much ap- 
pros the Fortune of an ancient Prelate, whom I ſee to 
ve ſo abſolutely ſtripped himſelf of his Purſe, his Re- 
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venue, and Care of his Expence ; committing them one 
while to one truſty Servant, and another while to another; 
that he has ſpun out a long Succeſſion of Years, as ignorant 
by this Means of his domeſtick Affairs, as a mere Stranger. 
The Confidence of another Man's Virtue, is no light Evi- 
dence of a Man's qwn ; beſides, God is pleaſed to favour 
ſuch a Confidence, as to what concerns him of whom TI 
am ſpeaking, I ſee no where a better govern'd Family, nor 
a Houſe more nobly and conſtantly maintained than his; 
happy in this, to have ſtated his Affairs to ſo juſt a Propor- 
tion, that his Eſtate is ſufficient to do it without his Care 
or Trouble, and without any Hindrance, either in the ſpend- 
ing or laying it up, to his other more decent and quiet 
Employments, which are moſt ſuitable both to his Place 
and Liking. Plenty then and Indigence depend upon the 
Opinion every one has of them; and Riches, no more 
than Glory or Health, have no more either Beauty or 
Pleaſure, than he is pleaſed to lend them, by whom they 
are poſſeſt. Every one is well or ill at Eaſe, according as 
he finds himſelf: Not he whom the World believes, but 
he who himſelf believes to be ſo, is content; and in him 
alone Belief gives itſelf Being and Reality. Fortune does 
us neither Good nor Hurt; ſhe only preſents us the Matter 
and the Seed, which our Soul, more powerfully than ſhe, 
turns and applies as ſne beſt pleaſes; being the ſole Cauſe 
and ſovereign Miſtreſs of her own happy or unhappy 
Condition. All external Acceſſions receive Taſte and Co- 
lour from the internal Conſtitution, as Clothes warm us, 
not with their Heat, but our own, which they are fit to 
cover and keep'in; and who would cover a cold Body, 
would do the ſame Service for the Cold, for ſo Snow and 
Ice are preſerved. And after the ſame Manner that Study 
is a Torment to a Truant, Abſtinence from Wine to a good 
Companion, Frugality to the Spend - thrift, and Exerciſe to 
a Lazy tender-bred Fellow; ſo it is of all the reſt. The 
Things are not ſo painful and difficult of themſelves, but 
our Weakneſs or Cowardice makes them ſo. To judge of 
great and high Matters, requires a ſuitable Soul, otherwiſe 
we attribute the Vice to them, which is really our own. 
A ſtrait Oar ſeems crooked in the Water : It does not 
only import that we ſee the Thing, but how, and _ 
„ | er 
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what Manner we ſee it. But after all this, why amongſt 
ſo many Diſcourſes, that by ſo many Arguments perſuade 
Men to deſpiſe Death, and endure Pain, can we not find 
out one that makes for us? And of ſo many Sorts of Ima- 
ginations as have ſo prevailed upon others, as to perſuade 
them to do ſo, why does not every one apply ſome one to 
himſelf, the moſt ſuitable to his own Humour? If he can- 
not away with a ſtrong working Apozem to eradicate the 


Evil, let him at leaſt take a Lenitive to eaſe it. Opinio et 


guædam effeminata, at leuis: Nec in dolore magis, quam eadem 
in voluptate Qua quum liqueſcimus fluimaſque mollitia, apis 
aculeum fine clamore ferre non paſſumus. Totum in eo e, ut 
tibi imperes * : There is a certain Light and effeminate Opi- 
nion, and that not more in Pain than it is even in Pleaſure 
itſelf; by which, whilfl we refl and wallow in Eaſe and 
Wantonneſi, aue cannot endure ſo much as the Stinging of a 
Bee without roaring. Al that ſyes in it is only this, to com- 
mand thyſelf. As to the reſt, a Man does not tranſgreſs 
Philoſophy, by permitting the Acrimony of Pains and hu- 
man Frailty to prevail ſo much above Meaſure ; for th 
will at laſt be reduced to theſe invincible Replies. If it be 
ill to live in Neceſſity, at leaſt there is no Neceſſity upon a 
Man to live in Neceſſity. No Man continues ill long, but 
by his own Fault. And who has neither the Courage to 
die, nor the Heart to live: Who will neither reſiſt nor 
fly, what ſhould a Man do to im? w 


* Cicero Tuſe. lib. 2. 
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CHAP. XLI. 
Not to communicate a Man's Honour. 


F all the Follies of the World, that which is moſt 

univerſally received is the Solicitude of Reputation 
and Glory, which we are fond of to that Degree, as to 
abandon Riches, Peace, Life and Health, which are effec- 
tual and ſubſtantial Goods, to purſue this vain Phantom, 
and empty Word, that has neither Body nor Hold to be 
taken of it. | 


La fama ch invaghiſce a un dolce ſuons 

Gli ſuperbi mortali, & par fi bella 

Eun echo, un Sogno, andxi d un Sogno un ombra 
Ch ad ogni vento fi dilegua, & ſpombra *. 


Honour, that with ſuch an alluring Sound, 
Proud Mortals charms, and does appear ſo fair, 

An Eccho, Dream, Shade of a Dream is found, 
Diſperſt abroad by ev'ry Breath of Air. 


And of all the irrational Humours of Men, it ſhould ſeem, 
that even the Philoſophers themſelves have the moſt ado, 
and do the lateſt diſengage themſelves from this, as the moſt 
reſty and obſtinate of human Follies. Quia etiam bene 
proficientis animos tentare non cefſat T. Becauſe it ceaſes nat 
70 attack even the wiſefl and beſt lettered Minds, There 
is not any one Vice, of which Reaſon does ſo clearly ac- 
cuſe the Vanity, as of that ; but it is ſo deeply rooted in 
us, that I dare not determine, whether any one ever clearly 
ſequeſtered himſelf from it or no. After you have faid all, 
and believed all that has been ſaid to it's Prejudice, it creates 
ſo inteſtine an Inclination in Oppoſition to your beſt Argu- 
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ments, that you have little Power and Conſtancy to reſiſt 
it: For (as Cicero ſays) even thoſe who moſt controvert it, 
would yet, that the Books they write ſhould viſit the Light 
under their own Names, and ſeek toderive Glory from ſeem- 
ing to deſpiſe it. All other Things are communicable, and 
fall into Commerce ; we lend our Goods, and ftake our 
Lives for the Neceflity and Service of our Friends ; but to 
communicate a Man's Honour, and to rob another with a 
Man's own Glory, 1s very rarely ſeen. And yet we have 
ſome Examples of that Kind. Catulus Luctatius in the 
Cymbrian War, having done all that in him lay to make 
his flying Soldiers face about upon the Enemy, ran himſelf 
at laſt away with the reſt, and counterfeited the Coward, 
to the End his Men might rather ſeem to follow their Cap- 
tain, than to fly from the Enemy ; which was to abandon 
his own Reputation, to palliate the Shame of others. When 
Charles the Fifth came into Provence in the Year 1537, tis 
ſaid, that Antonio de Lewa ſeeing the Emperor poſitively re- 
ſolved upon this Expedition, and believing it would re- 
dound very much to his Honour, did nevertheleſs very 
ſtiffly oppoſe it in the Council, to the End that the entire 
Glory of that Reſolution ſhould be attributed to his Maſter ; 
and that it might be ſaid, his own Wiſdom and Foreſight 
had been ſuch, as that, contrary to the Opinion of all, he 
had brought about ſo great, and ſo generous an Enterprize, 
which was to do him Honour at his own Expence. The 
Thracian Embaſſadors, coming to comfort Archilzonida, the 
Mother of Bra/idas, upon the Death of her Son, and com- 
mending him to that Height, as to ſay, he had not left his 
Like behind him; ſhe rejected this private and particular 
Commendation, to attribute it to the Publick : Tell me 
not that (ſaid ſhe) I know the City of Sparta has ſeveral 
Citizens both greater, and-of greater Valour than he. In 
the Battle of Creſhß, the Prince of Wales, being then very 
young, had the Vant-guard committed to him, and the 
main Streſs of the Battle happened to be in that Place, 
which made the Lords that were with him, finding them 
ſelves over-match'd, to ſend to King Edward, that he would 

| pleaſe to advance to their Relief ; who thereupon enquiring 
| what Condition his Son was in, and being anſwered, that 
be was yet living, and on Horſe-back : I ſhould then do 
| | | bim 
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him Wrong (ſaid the King) now to go, and deprive him of 
the Honour of winning this Battle he has ſo long, and fo 
bravely diſputed, what Hazard ſoever he runs, it ſhall be 
entirely his own : And accordingly would neither go nor 
ſend, knowing that if he went, it would be ſaid all had 
been loſt without his Succour, and that the Honour of the 
Victory would be wholly attributed to him. Semper enim 

uod poſtremum adjectum eft, id rem totam videtur traxiſſe. 
For the laſt Stroke to a Buſineſs ſeems to draw alomg with it 
the Performance of the whole Action. Many at Rome 
thought, and would uſually ſay, that the greateſt of Scipis's 
Acts were, in Part, due to Lelius, whoſe conſtant Prac- 
tice it was ſtill to advance, and ſhoulder Scipio's Grandeur 
and Renown, without any Care of his own. And Thee- 
pompus, King of Sparta, to him who told him the Repub- 
lick. could not miſcarry, fince he knew ſo well how to 
command. Tis rather (anſwered he) becauſe the People 
know ſo well how toobey. As Women ſucceeding to Peer- 
ages, had, notwithſtanding their Sex, the Privilege to aſſiſt, 
and give in their Votes in the Cauſes that appertained to the 
Juriſdiction of Peers: So the Eccleſiaſtical Peers, notwith- 
ſtanding their Profeſſion, were obliged to aſſiſt our Kings in 

their Wars, not only with their Friends and Servants, but 
in their own Perſons. As the Biſhop of Beauvais did, who 
being with Philip Auguſtus at the Battle of Bouwines, had a 
notable Share in that Action; but he did not think it fit 
for him to participate in the Fruit and Glory of that violent 


and bloody Trade. He with his own Hand reduced ſeveral 


of the Enemy that Day to his Mercy, whom he delivered 
to the firſt Gentleman he met, either to kill, or to receive 
them to Quarter, referring the Execution to another Hand. 
As alſo did William, Earl of Saliſbury, to Meflire Fane de 
| Nefke, with a like Subtlety of Conſcience to the other we 
named before, he would k:1I, but not wound him, and for 
that Reaſon ever fought with a Mace. And a certain Perſon 


of my Time, being reproached by the King, that he had 


laid Hands on a Prieſt, ftifly and ꝑoſitively deny*d he had 
done any ſuch Thing: The Meaning of which was, he 
had cudgell'd and kick'd him. 


e 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Inequality among ft us. 


Lutarch ſays ſomewhere, that he does not find ſo great 
a Difference betwixt Beaſt and Beaſt, as he does betwixt 
Man and Man. Which is ſaid in Reference to the internal 
ualities and Perfections of the Soul. And in Truth, I 
find, (according to my poor judgment, ) ſo vaſt a Diſtance 
betwixt Epaminondas, and ſome that I-know, (who are 
yet Men of common Senſe,) that I would willingly enhance 
upon Plutarch, and ſay, that there is more Difference be- 
twixt tuch and ſuch a Man, than there is betwixt ſuch a 
Man and ſuch a Beaſt: 


Een vir Viro PR præſtat ! 


How 3 alas, 
One Man another doth ſurpaſs ! 

And that there are as many * innumerable Degrees of 
Wits, as there are Cubits betwixt this and Heaven. But 
as touching the Eſtimate of Men, tis ſtrange, that, our- 
ſelves excepted, no other Creature is eſteemed beyond it's 
proper Qualities. We commend a Horſe for his Strength 
and Sureneſs of Foot, 


8 3 Polucrum 
Sic 3 ant, facili cui plurima palma 


Ferwet, & exullat rauco vickoria circo F. 


So we commend the Horſe for being fleet, | 
Who many Palms by Breath and Speed does get, 
And which the Trumpets in the Circle grace, 
With their hoarſe Clangors for his well-run Race. 


* Ter. For, AG. 5. Sc. 3. + Juvenal, Sat. 8. 
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and not for his rich Capariſons; a Greyhound for his 
Share of Heels, not for his fine Collar ; a Hawk for her 
Wing, not for her Geſſes and Bells. Why, in like Man- 
ner, do we not value a Man for what is pay his own ? 


He has a great Train, a beautiful Palace, ſo much Credit, ſo 
many thouſand Pounds a Year, and all theſe are about him, 
but not in him. You will not buy a Pig in a Poke: If 
you cheapen a Horſe, you will ſee him ſtript of his Houſ- 
ing-clothes, you will ſee him naked and open to your Eye; 
or if he be clothed, as they anciently were wont to pre- 
ſent them to Princes to ſell, *tis only on the leſs important 
Parts, that you may not ſo much conſider the Beauty of 
his Colour, or the Breadth of his Crupper, as principally 
to examine his Limbs, Eyes and Feet, which are the 


Members of greateſt Uſe : 


Regibus hic mos ęſt, ubi equos mercantur, opertos 
| Suſpitiunt, ne ſi facies, ut ſepe, decora 
Malli fulta pede eſt, emptorem inducat hiantem, 
uod pule hræ clunes, breve quod caput, ardua cervix ®*. 


When Kings Steeds cloth'd; as tis their Manner, buy, 
They ſtraight examine very curiouſly, | 
Leſt a{ſhort Head, a thin and well rais d Creſt, 

A broad ſpread Buttock, and an ample Cheſt, 

Should all be propt with an old beaten Hoof, 

To gull the Buyer when they come to Proof. 


Why in giving your Eſtimate of a Man, do you prize him 
wrapt and muffled up in Clothes? He then diſcovers no- 
thing to you, but ſuch Parts as are not in the leaſt his own ; 
and conceals thoſe, by which alone one may rightly judge 
of his Value. Tis the Price of the Blade that you enquire 
into, and not of the Scabbard : You would not, peradven- 

ture, bid a Farthing for him, if you ſaw him ſtripped. You 
are to judge him by himſelf, and not by what he wears. 
And as one of the Ancients very pleaſantly ſaid; Do you 
know why you repute him tall? You reckon withal the 
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Heighth of his Chepines, whereas the Pedeſtal is no Part 
of the Statue. Meaſure him without his Stilts, let him 
lay afide his Revenues and his Titles, let him preſent him- 
ſelf in his Shirt, then examine if his Body be ſound and 
ſpritely, active and diſpoſed to A * it's Functions? 
What Soul has he ? Is it beautiful, capable, and happily 
provided of all her Faculties? Is ſhe rich of what is her 
own, or of what ſhe has borrowed ? Has F ortune no Hand 
in the Affair? Can ſhe, without winking, ſtand the Light- 
ning of Swords ? Is ſhe indifferent, whether her Life ex- 
pire by the Mouth, or through the Throat ? Is ſhe ſettled, 
even and content ? This 1s what is to be examined, and by 


that you are to judge of the vaſt Differences betwixt Man 


and Man. Is he 


— — — Gapiens, febique imperioſus 
Duem neque pauperies, neque mors, negue vincula terrent, 
| Refponſare cupidinibus, contemnere honores | 
Fortis, & in ſeipſo totus teres atque rotundus, 
Externi neguid valeat per læve morari, 
In guem manca ruit ſemper fortuna * ? 


Wiſe, and commanding o'er his Appetite. 
One whom, nor Want, nor Death, nor Bonds can fright, 


To check his Luſts, and Honours ſcorn, ſo tout, 


And in himſelf ſo round and clear throughout, 
That no external Thing can ſtop his Courſe, 
And on whom Fortune vainly tries her Force. 


fuch a Man is raiſed five hundred Fathoms above King- 
doms and Dutchies, he is an abſolute Monarch in and to 


himſelf. Ex, 
Sapiens Fol ih, fogit fortunam fbi +. * 
The wiſe Man his own Fortune makes. 


What remains for him to covet or deſire? | 


-———_ 
_ — ——__——— 
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— Nonne videmus 
Ni aliud fibi naturam latrare, niſi ut gui LES 
Corpore ſejunctus dolor abfit, mente fruatur 
Fucundo ſenſu, cara femotus metugue * ? 


We ſee that Nature to no more aſpires ; 

Nor to herſelf a greater Good requires, 
Than that, whoſe Body is from Dolors free, 

He ſhould his Mind with more Serenity, 

And a more pleaſing Senſe enjoy, quite clear, 


From thoſe two grand Diſturbers, Grief and Fear. 


Compare with ſuch a one the common Rabble of Man- 
kind, ſtupid and mean-ſpirited, ſervile, inſtable, and con- 
tinually floating with the Tempeſt of various Paſſions, that 


toſſes and tumbles them to and fro, and all depending upon 
others, and you will find a greater Diſtance than betwixt 


Heaven and Earth; and yet the Blindneſs of common 


Uſage is ſuch, that we make little or no Account of it. 
Whereas, if we conſider a Peaſant and a King, a Noble - 
man and a Clown, a Magiſtrate and a —— Man, a rich 
Man and a poor, there appears a vaſt Diſparity, though they 
differ no more (as a Man may fay) than in their Breeches. 
In Thrace the King was diſtinguiſhed from his People after 
a very pleaſant Manner; he had a Religion by himſelf, a 
God of his own, and which his Subjects were not to pre- 
ſume to adore, which was Mercury ; whilſt, on the other 
Side, he diſdained to have any Thing to do with theirs, 
Mars, Bacchus, and Diana. And yet they are no other 
than Pictures, that make no eſſential Diſſimilitude; for as 
you ſee Actors in a Play, repreſenting the Perſon of a Duke 
or an Emperor, upon the Stage, and immediately after, in 
the Tiring- Room, return to their true and original Con- 
dition; ſo the Emperor, whoſe Pomp and Luſtre does 

Silicet, & grandes viridi cum luce ſmaragdi 

Auro includuntur, teriturque Tbalaſſina veſtis 

Aſidue, & veneris ſudorem exercita petat. f. 


1 — 
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Great Emeralds richly are in Gold enchaſt, 
To dart green Luſtre, and the Sea-green Veſt 
Continually is worn and rubb'd to Frets, 
Whilſt it imbibes the Juice that Venus ſweats. 


do but peep behind the Curtain, and you'll ſee nothing 
more than an ordinary Man, and peradventure more con- 
temptible than the meaneſt of his Subjects. Il beatus in- 
trorſum oft, iſt ius Bracteata felicitas eft * : True Happineſs 
Hes within, the other is but a counterfeit Felicity. Cowar- 
dice, Irreſolution, Ambition, Spite and Envy, are as 
predominant in him as in another. | 


Non enim gaz, neque conſularis 

Summovet liftor, miſeros tumultus 

Mentis, & curas laqueata circum 
i Tecta volantes f. 


For neither Wealth, Honours, nor Offices, 

Can the wild Tumults of the Mind appeaſe, 

Nor chaſe thoſe Cares, that with unwearied Wings 
Hover about the Palaces of Kings. 


Nay, Solitude and Fear attack him, even in the. Center 
of his Battahons. „ : 


Reveraque metus hominum, curæ gu- ſequaces, 
Nee metuunt ſouitus armorum, nec fera tela, 
Audactergue inter Reges, rerumgue potentes | 
Verſantur, neque fulgorem reverentur ab auro f. 


For Fears and Cares warring with human Hearts, 
Fear not the Claſh of Arms, nor Points of Darts; 
But with great Kings and Potentates make bold, 
Maugre their Purple and their glitt'ring Gold. 


Do Fevers, Gouts and Apoplexies ſpare them any more 
than one of us? When old Age hangs heavy upon a Prince“ 
® Seneca, Ep. 115. I Horace, I. 2. Ode 16. f Lac. 7 2. 

T” 5 | Shoulders, 
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Shoulders, can the Yeomen of his Guard eaſe him of the 
Burthen? When he is aſtoniſhed with the Apprehenſion of 
Death, can the Gentlemen of his Bed-Chamber comfort 
and aſſure him? When Jealouſy, or any other Capricio, 
ſwims in his Brain, can our Compliments and Ceremonies 
reſtore him to his good Humour? The Canopy embroi- 
dered with Pearl and Gold he lyes under, has no Virtue 
againſt a violent Fit of the Stone or Colick. 


Nec calide citius decedunt corpore febres 
Textilibus fi in picturis, oftroque rubenti 
J afteris, quam ſi plebeia in vie cubandum oft ®, 


Nor ſooner will a Calenture depart, 

Altho' in figur'd Tiſſues lodg'd thou art, 
Than if thy homely Couch were meanly ſpread 
With pooreft Blankets of the coarſeſt Thread. 


The Flatterers of Alexander the Great poſſeſſed him, that 
he was the Son of Zupiter : But being one Day wounded, 
and obſerving the Blood ſtream from his Wound, What ſay 
you now, (my Friends) ſaid he, is not this Blood of a crim- 
ſon Colour, and purely Human? This is not of the Com- 
plexion with that which Homer makes to iſſue from the 
wounded Gods. The Poet Hermedorus had writ a Poem 
in Honour of Antigonus, wherein he called him the Son of 
the Sun: But he that has the emptying of my Cloſe-ſtool 
(ſaid Antigonus) will find to the contrary. He is but a Man 
at beſt, and if he be deformed, or ill qualified from his 
Birth, the Empire of the Univerſe can neither mend his 
Shape nor his Nature; e 

. | — Puellæ 

Hunc rapiant, quidquid culcaverit hic, roſa fiat f. 


Tho Maids ſhould raviſh him, and where he goes, 
In ev'ry Step he takes ſhould ſpring a Roſe; 


nn 


„ſ— 
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what of- all that, if he be a Fool and a Sot, even Pleaſure 
and good Fortune are not reliſned without Vigour and 
Underſtanding. 


Heæc perinde ſunt, ut illius animus, gui ea puſidut, 
Qui uti ſeit, ei bona, illi, qui non utitur recte, mala. 


Things to the Souls of their Poſſeſſors ſquare ; 
Goods if well us d, if ill, they Evils are, 


| Whatever the Benefits of Fortune are, they yet require a 
Palate fit to reliſh and taſte them: "Tis Fruition, and not 
Poſſeſſion, that renders us happy. | 


Non domus, & fundus, non eris aceruus & auri, 
Agroito domini deduxit corpore febres, 7. 
| Non animo curas, valeat paſſeſſor oportet, 
Dui comportatis rebus bene cogitat uti, 
Qui cupit, aut metuit, juvat illum fic domus aut res, 
Ut lippum pike Tabulz, fomenta podagram t. 


| Mannors, or Heaps of Braſs and Gold, afford 
No Eaſe at all to their Febrifick Lord; . 
Nor can they cure his Cares; tis requiſite 
The Good's Poſſeſſor know the Uſe of it. 
Who fears or covets, theſe ſo help him out, 
As Pictures blind Folks, Cataplaſms the Gout. 


| He is aSot, his Taſte is palled and flat; he no more enjoys 
what he has, than one that has a Cold reliſhes the Flavour 
of Canary; or than a Horſe is ſenſible of his rich Capariſon. 
Plato is in the right, when he tells us, that Health, Beauty, 

Vigour and Riches, and all the other Things called Goods, 
are equally Evil to the Unjuſt, as Good to the Juſt, and the 
Evil on the contrary the ſame. And therefore, where ei- 
ther the Body or the Mind are in Diſorder, to what Uſe 

ſerve theſe external Conveniencies ? Conſidering, that the 
leaſt Prick with a Pin, or the leaſt Paſſion of the Soul, is 


Fer. Heaut. 42,1. + Horace, FB. 1. Epil. 2. 
| 5 _  fufficient 


— 
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ſufficient to deprive us of the Pleaſure of being ſole Mo- 


narch of the World. At the firſt Twitch of the Gout, it 
ſignifies much to be called Sire, and your Majeſty ; 


| Totus, & argento conflatus, totus & auro x. 


Altho' his Cheſts are cramm'd, whilſt they will hold, 
With immenſe Sums of Silver Coin and Gold. 


does he not forget his Palaces and Grandeurs? If he be 
angry, can his being a Prince keep him from looking red, 
and looking pale, and grinding his Teeth like a Mad-man ? 
Now if he be a Man of Parts, and well deſcended, Roy- 


alty adds very little to his Happineſs: 


Si wentri bene, ff lateri eff pedibuſque tuis, nil 
Divitie poterant regales addere majus F . 


Tf thou art right and ſound from Head to Foot, 
A King's Revenue can add nothing to't. 


He diſcerns,'tis nothing but Counterfeit and Gallery. Nay, 
perhaps, he would be of King Selkucus's Opinion, That he 
that knew the Weight of a Scepter, would not deign to 
ſtoop to take it up; which he ſaid, in Reference to the 
great and painful Duty incumbent upon a good King. 
Poubtleſ it can be no eaſy Taſk to rule others, when we 
find it ſo hard a Matter to govern ourſelves. And as to the 
Thing Dominion, that ſeems ſo {weet and charming, the 
Frailty of human Wiſdom, and the Difficulty of Choice 
in Things that are new and doubtful,to us conſidered, I am 
very much of Opinion, that it is much more pleaſant to 
follow than to lead; and that it is a great Settlement and 
Satisfaction of Mind, to have only one Path to walk in, 
and to have none to anſwer for, but for a Man's ſelf ; 


Ut ſatius multo jam fit, parere quietum, 
Duam regere imperio res wvellef. 


* Hor. lib. 1. EJ. 2. + Hor. Ib. 1. Eg. 12. 1 Lucret. lib 8 
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So that 'tis better calmly to obey, | 
Than in the Storms of State to rule and ſway. 


To which we may add that Saying of Cyrus, That no 
Man was fit to ryle, but he, who in his own Worth, was 
of greater Value than all thoſe he was to govern : But King 
Hiero in Xenophon, ſays farther, That in the Fruition even 
of Pleaſvre itſelf, they are in a worſe Condition than private 
Men; foraſmuch as the Opportunities and Facility they 


have of commanding thoſe Things at Will, takes off from 


the Delight : 


12 amor, nimiumque potens, in tædia nobis 
ertitur, & Stomacho dulcis ut eſca necet *. 


| Too potent Love, in Loathing never ends, | 
As higheſt Sauce the Stomach moſt offends. 


Can we think, that the Singing-Boys of the Quire take any 
great Delight in their own Muſick ? The Satiety does ra- 
ther render it troubleſom and tedious to them. Feaſts, 
Balls, Maſquerades and Tiltings, delight ſuch as but rarely 
ſee, and defire to be at ſuch Solemnities : But having been 
frequent at ſuch Entertainments, the Reliſh of them grows 
flat and inſipid: Nay, Women (the greateſt Temptation) 
do not ſo much delight thoſe who make a common Prac- 
tice of the Sport. He who will not give himſelf Leiſure to 
be thirſty, can never find the true Pleafure of Drinking, 
Farces and tumbling Tricks are pleaſant to the Spectators, 
but a Pain to thoſe by whom they are performed. And 
that this is effectually ſo, we ſee that Princes divert them- 
ſelves ſometimes in diſguifing their Qualities, a- while to de- 

ſe themſelves, and 'to ſtoop to the poor and ordinary 
Way of Living of the meaneſt of their People. | 


 Plrumgue grate Principibus wires. 

Mundæque parwo ſub lare pauperum 
Cone ſine aulæis, & gſtro, 
Sollicitum explicuere frontem . 


— 


© Ovid. Amor, 1. 2. El. 19. + Hr. car. lb. 3. 040 
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F'en Princes with Variety tempted are, 
Which makes them oft feed on clean homely Fare, 
In a poor Hut, laying aſide the State, 
Purple and Pomp, which ſhould on Grandeur wait, 
In fach a Solitude to ſmooth the Froẽn, ö 
Forc'd by the weighty Preſſure of a Crown. 


Nothing is ſo diſtaſtful and diſappointing, as Abundance. 
What Appetite would not be baffled, to ſee three hundred 
Women at his Mercy, as the Grand Seignior has in his 
| Seraglio? And what Fruition of Pleaſure, or Taſte of Re- 

creation of his Anceſtors, did he reſerve to himſelf, who 
never went a Hawking without ſeven thouſand Falconers ? 
And beſides all this, I fancy that this Luſtre of Grandeur 
brings with it no little Diſturbance and Uneafineſs upon the 
Enjoyment of the moſt tempting Pleaſures : They are too 
conſpicuous, and lye too open to every one's View. Neither 
do I know to what End they ſhould any more require them 
to conceal their Errors, ſince what is only reputed Indiſ- 
cretion in us, they know very well the People brand with 
the Names of Tyranny, and Contempt of the Laws in 
them ; and beſides their Proclivity to Vice, are apt to cen- 
ſure that as a heightning Pleaſure to themſelves to inſult 
over the Laws, and to trample upon public Ordinances. 
Plato, indeed, in his Gorgeas defines a Tyrant to be one, 
who ina City has Licence todo whatever his own Will leads 
him to. And by reaſon of his Impunity, the over. actin 
and Publication of their V ices, does oft-times more Mit 
chief than the Vice itſelf. Every one fears to be pry'd 
into, and diſcover'd in their evil Courſes ; but Princes 
are, even to their very Geftures, Looks, and Thoughts, 
the People conceiving they have Right and Title to cenſure, 
and be Judges of them : Beſides, that the Blemiſhes of 
the Great, naturally appear greater, by reaſon of the Emi- 
nency and Luſtre of the Place where they are ſeated; and 
that a Mole or a Wart appears greater in them, than the 
greateſt Deformity in others. And this is the Reaſon why 
the Poets feign the Amours of Jupiter to be perform'd in 
the Diſguiſes of ſo many borrow'd Shapes, that amongſt the 
many amorous Practices they lay to his Charge, there is only 
. : One, N 
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one, as I remember, where he appears in his own Ma- 
jeſty and Grandeur. But let us return to Hiero, who com- 
Plains of the Inconveniencies he found in his Royalty, in 
that he could not look abroad, and travel the World at 
Liberty, being as it were a Priſoner to the Bounds and Li- 
mits of his own Dominion: And that in all his Actions 
he was evermore ſurrounded with an importunate Crowd. 
And in Truth, to ſee our Kings fit all alone at Table, en- 
vironed with ſo many People prating about them, and fo 
many Strangers ſtaring upon them, as they always are, I 
have often been mov'd, rather to pity than to envy their 
Condition. King Aþhonfus was wont to ſay, that in this, 
Aſſes were in a better Condition than Kings, their Maſters 
permitting them to feed at their own Eaſe and Pleaſure ; 
a Favour that Kings cannot obtain of their Servants. And 
it would never come into my Head, that it could be of any 
at Benefit to the Life of a Man of Senſe, to have twenty 
People prating about him, when he is at Stool ; or that the 
Services of a Man of ten thouſand Livres a Year, or that 
has taken Caſal, or defended Siena, ſhould be either more 
commodious or more acceptable to him, than thoſe of a 
ood Groom of the Chamber, that underſtands his Place. 
he Advantages of Sovereignty are but imaginary upon the 
Matter : Every Degree of Fortune has in it ſome Image of 
Principality. Cæſar calls all the Lords of France, having 
Free-Franchiſe within their own Demeans Roy/ets ; and 
in Truth, the Name of Sire excepted, they go pretty far 
towards Kingſhip ; for do but look into the Provinces re- 
mote from Court, as Brittany for Example, take Notice of 
the Attendance, the Vaſſals, the Officers, the Employ- 
ments, Service, Ceremony and State of a Lord that lives 
retir'd from Court, is conſtant to his own Houſe, and that 
has been bred up amongſt his own Tenants and Servants ; 
and obſerve withal, the Flight of his Imagination, there is 
nothing more royal; he hears talk of his Maſter once a 
Year; as of a King of Perſia, or Peru, without taking any 
farther Notice of him, than ſome remote Kindred, his Se- 
eretary keeps in fome muſty Record. And, to ſpeak the 
Truth, our Laws are eaſy enough, ſo eaſy, that a Gentle- 
man of H ance ſcarce feels the Weight of Sovereignty pinch 
uus Shoulders above twice in his Life. Real and OO 
rs I ; u 
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Subjection only concerns ſuch amongſt us as voluntarily 
thruſt their Necks under the Yoke, and who deſign to get 
Wealth and Honours by ſuch Services: For a Man t 
loves his own Fire- ſide, and can govern his Houſe without 
falling by the Ears with his Neighbours, or engaging in 
Suits of Law, is as free as a Duke of Venice. Paucos ſerwi- 
tas, plures ſervitutem tenet. Servitude ſeizes on few, but 
many ſeize on her, But that which Hiero is moſt concern'd 
at, is, that he finds himſelf ſtripp'd of all Friendſhip, and 
depriv*d of all natural Society, wherein the true and moſt . 
perfect Fruition of human Life conſiſts. For what Teſti- 
mony of Affection and good Will can I extract from him, 
that owes me, whether he will or no, all that he is able 
to do? Can I form any Aſſurance of his real Reſpect to 
me, from his humble Way of ſpeaking, and ſubmiſſive 
Behaviour, which when they are Ceremonies, it is not in 
his Choice to deny ? The Honour we receive from thoſe 
that fear us, is not Honour, thoſe Reſpects are paid to my 
Royalty, and not to me. | 


Maximum hoc Regni bonum efl, 
Quod facta domini cogitur populus ſui 
Duam ferre, tam laudare 


"Tis the great Benefit of Kings, that they, 
Who are by Law ſubjeRed to their Sway, 
Are bound in all their Princes fay or do, 

Not only to ſubmit, but praiſe it too. 


Do I not ſee, that the wicked and the good King, he 
that is hated and he that is belov'd, has the one as much Re- 
verence paid him as the other? My Predeceſſor was, and 
my Succeſſor ſhall be ſerv'd with the ſame Ceremony and 
State. If my Subjects do me no Harm, tis no Evidence 
of any good Affection; why ſhould I look upon it as ſuch, 
ſeeing it is not in their Power if they would? No one fol- 
lows me, or obeys my Commands upon the Account of any 
Friendſhip betwixt him and me; there can be no contract 
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ing of Friendſhip, where there is ſo little Relation and 
Correſpondence : My own Height has put me out of the 
Familiarity of, and Intelligence with Men : There is too 


great Diſparity and Diſproportion betwixt us; they fol - 


low me either upon the Account of Decency and Cuſtom : 


or rather my Fortune than me, to encreaſe their own: All 


they ſay to me, or do for me, is forc'd and diſſembled, their 
Liberty being on all Parts reſtrain'd by the great Power 
and Authority I have over them. I ſee nothing about me 
but what is diſſembled and diſguiſed. The Emperor Julian 


being one Day applauded for his exact Juſtice ; I ſhould 


be proud of theſe Praifes, ſaid he, did they come from Per. 
ſons that durſt condemn, or diſapprove the contrary, in 
Caſe I ſhould do it. All the real Advantages of Princes are 
common to them with Men of meaner Condition. *Tis 
for the Gods to mount winged Horſes, and feed upon An- 
brofia : Earthly Kings have no other Sleep, nor other Ap- 
petite than we; the Steel they arm themſelves withal, is of 
no better Temper than that we alſo uſe ; their Crowns do 
neither defend them from the Rain, nor Sun. Diocliſian, 
who wore a Crown ſo fortunate and rever'd, reſign'd it, to 
retire himſelf to the Felicity of a private Life : And ſome 
Time after, the Neceſſity of publick Affairs requiring that 
he ſhould re- aſſume his Charge, he made Anſwer to thoſe 
who came to court him to it, You would not offer, (ſaid 
he) to perſuade me to this, had you ſeen the fine Order of 
Trees I have planted in my Orchard, and the fair Melons 
T have ſowed in my Garden, In the Opinion of Anachar- 
s, the happieſt State of Government would be, where all 
other Things being equal, Precedency ſhould be meaſur'd 
ont by the Virtues, and Repulſes by the Vices of Men. 
When King Pyrrbus prepar'd for his Expedition into 278 
his wiſe Counſellor Cyneas, to make him ſenſible of the Va- 
nity of his Ambition: Well, Sir, (ſaid he) to what End 
do you make all this mighty Preparation ? To make myſelf 
Maſter of Bac, (reply'd the King). And what after that 
is done, (ſaid Cyneas?) I will paſs over into Gaul and Spain, 
ſaid the other. And what then? I will then go to ſubdue 
Hfrick ; and laſtly, when I have brought the whole World 
to my Subjection, I will fit down, and reſt content at my 
own Eaſe, For God Sake, Sir, (reply'd Cyneas) tell = 
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what hinders you, if you pleaſe, from being now in the 
Condition you ſpeak of ? Why do you not now at this In- 
ſtant, ſettle yourſelf in the State you ſeem to aim at, and 
ſpare the Labour and Hazard you interpoſe? | 


Nimirum quia non bene norat que efſet habende 
Finis, & omnino quoad creſcat vera woluptas *, 


The End of being rich he did not know ; 
Nor to what Pitch Felicity ſhould grow. 


I will conclude with an old Verſicle, that I think very pat 
to the Purpoſe. | | 


Mores cuique ſui fngunt fortunam *. 


Himſelf, not Fortune, ev'ry one mult blame, 
Since Men's own Manners do their Fortunes frame. 
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CHAP. XLII. 
Of Sumptuary Laws. 


1 E Way by which our Laws attempt to regulate 
idle and vain Expences in Meat and Clothes, ſeem 
to be quite contrary to the End defign'd. The true Way 
would be to beget in Men a Contempt of Silks and Gold, 
as vain, frivolous, and uſeleſs ; whereas we augment to them 
the Honours and enhance the Valueof ſuch Things, which 
ſure is a very improper Way to create a Diſguſt. For to 
ena, that none but Princes ſhall eat Turbes, ſhall wear 


Velvet, or Gold Lace, and interdict theſe Things to the 


People, what is it but to bring them into a greater Eſteem, 
and to ſet every one more agog to eat and wear them ? Let 


Kings (in God's Name) leave off theſe Enſigns of Grandeur, 


they have others enough beſides ; thoſe Exceſſes are more 
excuſable in any other, than a Prince. We may learn by 


Lucret. J 5. 5 | Corn Nep. in wit. A. Hici. 


the 
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the Example of ſeveral Nations, better Ways of exteriof 

Diſtinction of Quality (which truly I conceive to be very 
requiſite in a State) enough, without foſtering - this Cor- 
ruption, and manifeſt Inconvenience to this Effect. Tis 
ſtrange, how ſuddenly, and with how much Eaſe, Cuſtom, 
in theſe different Things, eftabliſhes itſelf,, and becomes 
Authority. We had ſcarce worn Cloth a Year (in Com- 
pliance with the Court) for the Mourning of Henry the Se- 
cond, but that Silks were already grown into ſuch Contempt 
with every one, that a Man fo clad, was preſently concluded 
a Citizen. The Silks were divided betwixt the Phyſicians 
and Chirurgeons, and though all other Peoplealmoſt went in 
the ſame Habit, there was notwithſtanding in one Thing 


or other, ſufficient Diſtinction of the Calling, and Condi- 


tions of Men. How ſuddenly do greaſy Chamois Doublets 
become the Faſhion in our Armies, whilſt all Neatneſs and 
Riches of Habit fall into Contempt ? Let Kings butlead the 
Dance, and begin to leave off this Expence, and in a 
Month the Buſineſs will be done throughout the Kingdom 
without an Edict; we ſhall all follow. It ſhould be rather 
proclaim'd an the contrary, that na one ſhould wear Scar- 
let or Goldſmith's Work, but Whores and Tumblers. Ze- 
feucus, with the like Invention, reclaim*d the corrupted 
Manners of the Locrians; whoſe Laws were, That no free 
Women ſhould be allow'd any more than one Maid to fol- 


low'her, unleſs ſhe was drunk: Nor was to ſtir out of the 


City by Night, wear Jewels of Gold about her, or go inan 
- embroidered Robe, unleſs ſhe was a profeft and publigk 


Whore: The Bravo's, and Ruffians excepted, no Man was 


to wear a Gold Ring, nor be ſeen in one of thoſe effeminate 
Velts woven in the City of MiJetum. By which infamous 
Exceptions, he diſcreetly diverted his Citizens from Super- 
fluities and pernicious Pleaſures, and it was a Project of great 


Utility to attract Men by Honour and Ambition to their 


Duty and Obedience. Our Kings may do what they pleaſe 
in ſuch external Reformations, their own Inclinations ſtand 
in this Caſe for a Law. Quicguid Principes faciunt, præci- 


pere widentur *, What Princes themſelues do, they ſeem 


——_ * 
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to enjoin others, Whatever is done at Court, paſſes for a 
Rule through the reſt of France. Let the Courtiers but fall 
out with theſe abominable Breeches, that diſcoyer ſo much 
of thoſe Parts which ſhould be conceald : Theſe great-bel- 
lied Doublets, that make us look like I know not what; 
and are ſo unfit to admit of Arms; theſe long effeminate 
Locks of Hair; this fooliſh. Cuſtom of kifling what we 
preſent to our Equals, and our Hands in ſaluting them; a 
Ceremony in former Times only due to Princes: And that 
2 Gentleman ſhall appear in Place of Reſpe& without his 
Sword, unbuttoned and untruſs'd, as though he came from 
the Houſe-of-Office ; and that, contrary to the Cuſtom of 
our Fore-fathers, and the particular Privilege of the No- 
bleſs of this Kingdom, we ſhall ſtand a long Time bare to 
them in what Place ſoever, and the ſame to a hundred 
others, ſo many Tierces and Quarts of Kings we have got 
now-a-days, and alſo other the like Innovations and de- 
generate Cuſtoms; they will ſee them all preſently vaniſh'd 
and cry'd down. Theſe are, *tis true, but ſuperficial Er- 
rors ; but however, of ill Conſequence ; and "tis enough to 
inform us, that the whole Fabrick is crazy and tottering, 
when we ſee the rough-Caſt of our Walls to cleave and ſplit. 
Plato in his Laws, eſteems nothing of more peſtiferous Con- 
ſequence to his City, than to give Young Men the Liber- 
ty of introducing any Change in their Habits, Geſtures, 
Dances, Songs and Exerciſes, from one Form to another; 
mifting from this to that, hunting after Novelties, and 
applauding the Inventers ; by which Means Manners are 
corrupted, and the old Inſtitutions come to be nauſeated 
and deſpiſed. In all Things, ſaving only in thoſe that 
are evil, a Change is to be fear'd; even the Change of 
' Seaſons, Winds, Viands and Humours. And no Laws are 
in their true Credit, but ſuch to which God has given ſo 
long a Continuance, that no one knows their Beginning, 
or that there ever was any other. | 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Sleep. 


way; but not always the ſame Pace. And conſe- 
_ though a wiſe Man ought not ſomuch to give the 
Reins to human Paſſions, as to let them deviate him from 
the right Path; he may, notwithſtanding, without Preju- 
dice to his Duty, leave it to them to haſten, or to ſlacken 
his Speed, and not fix himſelf like a motionleſs, and in- 
ſenſible Coloſſus. Could Virtue itſelf put on Fleſh and 
Blood, I believe the Pulſe would beat faſter going on to an 
Aſſault, than in going to Dinner: That is to ſay, there is 


a Neceſlity ſhe ſhould beat, and be mov'd upon this Ac- 


count. I have taken Notice, as of an extraordinary Thing, 
of ſome great Men, who in the higheſt Enterprizes, and 

reateſt Dangers, have detain'd themſelves in ſo ſettled and 

erene a Calm, as not at all to hinder their uſual Gaiety, 
or break their Sleep. Alexander the Great on the Day 
aſſigned for that furious Battle betwixt him and Darius, 
flept ſo profoundly, and ſo long in the Morning, that 
Parmenio was forc'd to enter his Chamber, and coming to 
his Bed-fide to call him ſeveral Times by his Name, the 
Time to go to fight compelling him ſo to do. The Em- 
peror Otbo, having put on a Reſolution to kill himſelf the 
fame Night, after having ſettled his domeſtick Affairs, di- 
vided his Money amongſt his Servants, and ſet a good Edge 
upon a Sword he had made Choice of for the Purpoſe, 


and now ſtay ing only to be ſatisfied whether all his Friends 
were retir'd in Safety, he fell into fo ſound a Sleep, that 
the Gentlemen of his Chamber heard him ſnore. The 


Death of this Emperor has in it Circumſtances parallel- 


ling that of the great Cato, and particularly this beforere- 


lated : For Cato being ready to diſpatch himſelf, whilſt he 
only ſtaid his Hand in Expectation of the Return of a Meſ- 


Senators 


ſenger he had ſent, to bring him News whether the 


Eaſon directs, that we ſhould always go the ſame | 
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enators he had ſent away, were put out from the Port of 
Utica, he fell into ſo ſound a Sleep, that they heard him into 
the next Room; and he whom he had ſent to the Port, 
having awak'd him to let him know, that the tempeſtuous 
Weather had hindred the Senators from putting to Sea ; he 
di ſpatch'd away another Meſſenger, and compoſing him- 
ſelf again in the Bed, ſettled again to Sleep, and did ſo, 
till by the Return of the laſt Meſſenger, he had certain In- 
telligence they were gone. We may here further compare 


him with Alexander too, in that great and dangerous 


Storm that threatned him by the Sedition of the Tribune 

Metellus, who attempting to publiſha Decree for the call- 

ing in of Pompey with his Gael into the City, at the Time 

of Catiline's Conſpiracy, was only, and that ſtoutly op- 

pos'd by Cato, ſo that very ſharp Language and bitter Me- 

naces paſs'd betwixt them in the Senate about that Affair; 

but it was the next Day in the Fore-noon, that the Contro- 

verſy was to be decided; where Meze/lus, befides the Fa- 

vour of the People, and of Cæſar, (at that Time of Pom 
pey's Faction) was to appear accompanied with a Rabble of 
Slaves and Fencers; and Cato only fortified with his own 
Courage and Conſtancy; ſo that his Relations, Domeſticks, 
and ſeveral virtuous People of his Friends were in great 
Apprehenſions for him. And to that Degree, that ſome 
there were, who paſs'd over the whole Night without Sleep, 
Eating, or Drinking, for the manifeſt Danger they faw 
him running into; of which his Wife and Siſters did no- 

thing but weep, and torment themſelves in his Houſe ; 
whereas he, on the contrary, comforted every one, and 
after having ſupp'd after his uſual Manner, went to Bed, 
and ſlept profoundly till Morning, that one of his Fellow- 
Tribunes rouz'd him to go to the Encounter. The Know- 
ledge we have of the Greatneſs of this Man's Courage, by 
the reſt of his Life, may warrant us ſecurely to judge, 
that his Indifference proceeded from a Soul ſo much ele- 
vated above ſuch Accidents, that he di{dain'd to let it take 
any more hold of his Fancy, than any other ordinary Ad- 
venture. In the Naval Engagement, which Auguſtus won 
againſt Sextius Pompeius in Sicily, juſt as they were to begin 
the Fight, he was ſo faſt aſleep, that his Friends were com- 
pell'd to wake him to give i Signal of Battle: And this 
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was it that gave Mark Anthony afterwards occaſion to re- 
proach him, that he had not the Courage ſo much as with 
open Eyes, to behold the Order of his own Squadrons, and 
not to have dar'd to preſent himſelf before the Soldiers, till 
firſt Agrippa had brought him News of the Victory ob- 
tain'd. But as to the Buſineſs of young Marius, who did 
much worſe (for the Day of the laſt Battle, againſt Sylla, 
atter he had order'd his Army, given the Word and Sig- 
nal of Battel, he laid him down under the Shade of a 
Tree to repoſe himſelf, and fell ſo faſt aſleep, that the 
Rout, and Flight of his Men could hardly awake him, 
having ſeen nothing of the Fight) he is ſaid to have been 
at that Time ſo extremely ſpent, and worn out with La- 
bour and want of Sleep that Nature could hold out no 


longer. Now. upon what has been ſaid, the Phyſicians 


may determine, whether Sleep be ſo neceſſary that our 
Lives depend upon it: For we read that King Perſeus of 
Macedon being Priſoner at Rome, was wak'd to Death : 


but Pliny inſtances ſuch as have lived long without Sleep. 


Herodotus ſpeaks of Nations, where the Men fleep and 
wake by half Years : And they who write the Life of the 


' wiſe Epimenides, affirm, that he ſlept ſeven and fifty Years 


together. 


Oy the Battle of Dreux. 


UR Battle of Dreux, is remarkable for ſeveral extra- 

ordinary Accidents : But ſuch Men as have no great 
Kindneſs for the Duke of Gui/e, nor much favour his Re- 
putation, are willing to have him thought to blame, and 
that his making a Halt, and delaying Time with the Forces 
he commanded, whilſt the Conſtable who was General of 
the Army was raked through and through with the Ene- 
mies Artillery, his Battalion routed, and himſelf taken 


- Priſoner; is not to be excus'd : And that he had much 
better have ran the Hazard of charging the Enemy in the 


Flank, than ſtaying for the Advantage of falling in yes 
dhe 
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the Rear; to ſuffer ſo great and ſo important a Loſs. But, 
beſides what the Event demonſtrated, who will conſider 
it without Paſſion or Prejudice; will eaſily be induced to 
confeſs, that the Aim and Deſign not of a Captain only, 
but of every private Soldier ought to look at the Victofy in 
general; and that no particular Occurrences, how nearly 
ſoever they may concern his own Intereſt, ſhould divert 
him from that Purſuit. Phileparmen, in an Encounter with 
Machanidas, having ſent before a good ſtrong Party of his 
Archers, to begin the Skirmiſh, which were by the Enemy 
routed and purſued ; who purſuing them, and puſhing 
on the Fortune of their Arms in the Heat of Victory; and 
in that Purſuit paſſing by the Battalion where Philopermen 
was, though his Soldiers were impatient to fall on, yet 
he was better temper'd, and did not think fit to ſtir 
from his Poſt; nor to preſent himſelf to the Enemy to 
relieve his Men, but having ſuffer d them to be chas'd 
about the Field, and cut in Pieces before his Face, 
then charged in upon their Body of Foot, when he ſaw 
them left naked by their Horſe ; and notwithſtanding 
that they were Lacedzmonians, yet taking them in the 
Nick, when thinking themſelves ſecure of the Victory, 
they began to diſorder their Ranks, he did his Bufineſs with 
great Facility, and then put himſelf in Purſuit of Machani- 
das: Which Caſe is very like that of Monfleur de Guiſe. 
In that bloody Battle betwixt Age/ilaus, and the Bæotians, 
which Aenophon, who was preſent at it, reports to be the 
rudeſt and moſt bloody that he had ever ſeen, Ape/ilaus 
wav'd the Advantage that Fortune preſented him, to let the 
 Bavtians Battalion paſs by, and then to charge them in the 
Rear, how certain ſoever he made himſelf of the Victory, 
judging it would rather be an Effect of Conduct than Va- 
lour, to proceed that Way: And therefore to ſne his 
Proweſs, rather choſe, with a wonderful Ardour of Courage 
to charge them in the Front; but he was well beaten, and 
wounded for his Pains, and conftrain'd at Iaſt to difingage 
himſelf, and to take the Courſe he hadat firſt neglected, open- 
ing his Battalion to give Way to this Torrent of the Bæotian⸗ 
Fury, and being paſt by, taking Notice that they march'd 
in Diſorder, like Men that thought themſelves out of Dan- 


ger, he then purſu'd, and charg'd them in Flank and Rear; 
2 2 yet 


| 
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is to ſay, Credit, and a good Repute: But beſides this, it 
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yet could not prevail ſo far as to bring it to ſo general a 
\ Rout, but that they leiſurely retreated, ſtill facing about 
upon him, till they were retired into Safety. | 
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CHAP. XLVI. 
Of Names. 


IHA Variety of Herbs ſoever are ſhuffled toge- 
ther in the Diſh, yet the whole Maſs is ſwallow'd 
up in one Name of a Sallet. In like Manner, under the 


Conſideration of Names, I will make a Hodge-podge of 


diftering Articles. Every Nation has certain Names, that, 


I know not why, are taken in no good Senſe, as with 


us, Fohn, William, and Benedict. In the Genealogy of 
Princes alſo there ſeems to be certain Names fatally af- 
feed, as the Prolemies of Ægypt, the Henry's of England, 


the Charts's of France, the Baldwins of Flanders, and 
the Villiams of our ancient Aquitaine, from whence tis 
ſaid, the Name of Guyenne has it's Derivation ; which 
would ſeem far fetch'd, were there not as rude Derivati- 
ons in Plato himſelf. ?*Tis a very frivolous Thing in itſelf, 
but nevertheleſs worthy to be recorded for the Strangeneſs 


of it, which is writ by an Eye-witneſs ; that Henry Duke of 


: Normandy, Son of Henry the Second, King of England, mak- 
ing a great Feaſt in France, the Concourſe of Nobility 


and Gentry was ſo great, that being, for Sports Sake, di- 
vided into Troops, according to their Names, in the firſt 
Troop, which conſiſted of William, there were found an 
hundred and ten Knights ſitting at the Table of that Name, 
without reckoning the ordinary Gentlemen, and their 
Servants. It is as pleaſant to diſtinguiſh the Tables by the 
Names of the Gueſts, as it was in the Emperor Geta, to di- 
ſtinguiſh the ſeveral Courſes of his Meat, by the firſt Let- 


ters of the Meats themſelves, where thoſe that began with 


B, were ſerv'd up together, as Brawn, Beef, Bream, Buſ- 
tards and Beccaficos, and ſo of others. Now there is a Say- 
ing, that it is a good thing to have a good Name, that 
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is really convenient, to have ſuch a Name as is eaſy of Pro- 
nunciation, and eaſy to be remembred ; by Reaſon, that 
Kings, and other great Perſons, do by that Means the more 
eaſily know, and the more hardly forget us; and indeed, 
of our own Servants, we more frequently call and employ 
thoſe, whoſe Names are moſt ready upon the Tongue. I 
myſelf have ſeen Henry the Second, when he could not for 
his Heart hit of a Gentleman's Name of our Country of 
Gaſcony; and moreover was fain to call one of the Queen's 
Maids of Honour, by the general Name of her Family, 
Her own being ſo difficult S or remember. 
And Socrates thinks it worthy a Father's Care, to give ſine 
Names to his Children. Tis ſaid, that the Foundation of 
Noftre Dame la Grande, at Poictiers, took it's Original from 
hence, that a debauch'd young Fellow formerly living in 
that Place, having pick'd up a Whore, and at her firſt com- 
ing in, aſking her Name, and being anſwer'd, that it was 
Mary, he felt himſelf ſo ſuddenly darted through with the 
Awe of Religion, and the Reverence to that ſacred Name 
of the bleſſed Virgin, that he not only immediately put 
his lewd Miſtreſs away from him, but became a reformed 
Man, and ſo continued the Remainder of his Life: And 
that in Conſideration of this Miracle, there was erected 
upon the Place, where this young Man's Houſe ſtood, firit 
a Chapel dedicated to our Lady, and afterwards the Church 
that we now ſee ſtanding there. This auricular Reproof 
wrought upon the Conſcience, and that right into the Soul. 
This that follows, infinuated itſelf merely by the Senſe. 
Pythagoras being in Company with ſome wild young Fellows, 
and perceiving that, heated with the Feaſt, they complot- 
ted to go violate an honeſt Houſe, commanded the Singing- 
Wench to alter her wanton Airs ; and by a ſolemn, grave, 
and ſpondaick Muſick, gently enchanted. and laid aſleep 
their Ardour. Will not Poſterity * ay, that our modern 
Reformation has been wonderfully exact, in having not on- 
ly ſcuffled with, and overcome Errors and Vice, and fill'd 
the World with Devotion, Humility, Obedience, Peace, 
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and all Sorts of Virtue ; but to have proceeded ſo far, as to 
quarrel with the ancient Baptiſmal Names of Char les, 
Lewis, and Francis, to fill the World with Methujalems, 
Ezehiels, and Malachies, of a more ſpiritual Sound? A 
Gentleman, a Neighbour of mine, a great Admirer of An- 
tiquity, and who was always preferring the Excellency of 
preceding Times, in Compariſon with this preſent Age 
of ours, did not (amongſt the reſt) forget to magnify the 
lofty and 41, 50" Sound of the Gentlemen's Names of 
thoſe Days, Don Grumedan, Quadregan, Angefilan, &c. which 
but to hear nam'd, he perceiv'd to be other kind of Men, 
than Pierre, Guillot and Michel. I am mightily pleas'd 
with Jaques Amiot, for leaving throughout a whole French 
Oration, the Latin Names entire, without varying and diſ- 
ſecting them, to give them a French Termination. It 
ſeem'd a little harſh and rough at firſt ; but already Cuſtom, 
by the Authority of Plutarch, (whom he took for his Ex- 
ample) has overcome that Novelty. I have often wiſh'd, 
that ſuch as write Chronicle Hiſtories in Latin, would leave 
our Names as they find them, and as they are, and ought 
to be, for in making Vaudemont, Yallemontance, and Me- 
tamorphoſing Names, to make them ſuit better with the 
Greek or Latin, we know not where we are, and with the 
Perſons of the Men, loſe the Benefit of the Story. To 
conclude, tis a ſcurvy Cuſtom, and of very ill Conſequence, 
-which we have in ow of France, to call every 
Man by the Name of his Mannor, or Seigneury, and the 
Thing in the World that does the moſt Prejudice, and moſt 
confound Families and Deſcents. A younger Brother of a 

ood Family, having a Mannor left him by his Father, by 
the Name of which he has been known and honour'd, can- 
not handſomly leave it; ten Yearsafter his Deceaſe, it falls 
into the Hand of a Stranger, who, does the ſame : Do but 
judge whereabouts we ſhall be, concerning the Knowledge 
of theſe Men. We need look no farther for Examples, than 
our own royal Family, where every Partage creates a new 
Sirname, whilſt in the mean Time the Original of the Fa- 
mily is totally loſt. There is ſo great Liberty taken in theſe 
Mutations, that I haye not in my Time ſeen any one ad- 
vanc'd by Fortune to any extraordinary Condition, who 

has not preſently had genealogick Titles added to him, 225 
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and unknown to his Father, and who has not been inocu- 
lated into ſome illuſtrious Stem ; and by good Luck, the 
obſcureſt Families are the moſt proper for Falſificati- 
on, How many Gentlemen have we in France, who, by 
their own Talk, are of royal Extraction? More I think 
than of thoſe that will confeſs they are not. Was it not 
a pleaſant Paſſage of a Friend of mine ? There were a great 
many Gentlemen aſſembled together, about the Diſpute of 
one Lord of a Mannor, with another; which other had 
in Truth, ſome Pre-eminence of Titles and Alliances, a- 
bove the ordinary Scheme of Gentry. Upon the Debate 
of this Priority of Place, every one ſtanding up for him- 
ſelf, to make himſelf equal to him, alledging One one Ex- 
traction, Another another; One the near Reſemblance of 
Name; Another of Arms; Another an old worm-eaten 
Patent; and the laſt of them, Great-Grandchild to ſome 
foreign King. When they came to fit down-to Dinner, m 
Friend, inſtead of taking his Place amongſt them, xetirin 
with moſt profound Congees, entreated the Company to 
excuſe him, for having hitherto liv'd with them at the 
ſaucy Rate of a Companion: But being now better in- 
form'd of their Quality, he would begin to pay them the 
Reſpe due to their Birth and Grandeur, alledging that it 
would ill become him to fit down among ſo many Princes; 
and ended the Farce with a thouſand Reproaches. Let us 
in God's Name fatisfy ourſelves with what our Fathers 
were contented with, and with whatweare: We are great 
enough, if we righly underſtand how to maintain it: Let 
us not diſown the Fortune and Condition of our Anceſtors, 
but lay aſide theſe ridiculous Pretences, that can never be 
wanting to any one that has the Impudence to alledge them. 
Arms have no more Security, than Sirnames. I bear 
Azure powdered with Trefoils, Or, auith a Lion's Paw of the 
fame armed Gules in ee. What Privilege to continue 
particularly in my Houſe and Name? A Son- in-Law will 
tranſport it into another Family; or ſome paultry Purchaſer 
will make them his firſt Arms; there is nothing wherein 
there is more Change and Confuſion. But this Conſide- 
ration leads me er- 8708 into another Subject. Let us pry a 
little narrowly into, and, in God's Name, examine upon 
what Foundation we erect this Glory and Reputation, for 
| 1 tf 4 | which 
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which the World is turn'd topſy-turvy : Wherein do we 


place this Renown, that we hunt after with ſo great Fla- 

rancy, and through ſo many Impediments, and ſo much 
Trouble It is, in Concluſion, Peter or William that car- 
ries it, takes it into his Poſſeſſion, and whom it only con- 
cerns. O what a valiant Faculty is Hope, that in a mortal 
Subject, and in a Moment, makes nothing of uſurping In- 
finity and Immenſity, and of ſupplying her Maſter's Indi- 

ence at her Pleaſure, with all Things he can imagine or 


deſire] Nature has given us this Paſſion for a pretty Toy to 


Play withal. And this Peter or Wilkam, what is it but a 
Sound, when all is done ? Or three or four Daſhes with a 


Pen, ſo eaſy to be vary*d, that I would fain know to whom 


is to be attributed the Glory of ſo many Victories, to Gue/: 
guin, to Gleſquin, or to Guaquin ? And yet there would be 
ſomething of greater Moment jn the Caſe, than in Lycian, 
that Sigma ſhould ſerve Tau with a Proceſs for, 


—Nen levia, aut ludicra petuntur 


To do brave Akts, who has the noble Spir it, | 
Slights mean Rewards, as Things below his Merit. 


The Chace is there in very good earneſt: The Queſtion is, 
which of theſe Letters is to be rewarded for ſo many Sieges, 


Battles, Wounds, Impriſonments, and Services done to the 


Crown of France, by this famous Conſtable. Nicholas De- 
niſot never concern'd himſelf further than the Letters of his 
Name, of which he has altered the whole Contexture to 
build up by Anagram the Count of Aſſinois, whom he has 
celebrated with the utmoſt. Force and Glory of his Poetry 
and Painting. And the Hiſtorian . Syetozius could be ſatiſ- 
fied with nothing he writ, unleſs it might redound to his 
own particular Honour, which made him caſhier his Fa- 

ther's Sirname Lexvzs, to leave Jramguillus Succeſſor to the 
Reputation of his Writings. Who would believe, that 
Captain Bayard ſhould have no Honour, but what he de- 
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rives from Peter Terrail; and that Antonio Eſcalin ſhould 
ſuffer himſelf to his Face, to be robb'd of the Honour of 
| ſo many Navigations and Commands at Sea and Land by 

Capt. Paulin, and the Baron De la Garde? Theſe are Inju- 
ries of the Pen, common to a thouſand People. How many 
are there in every Family of the ſame Name and Sirname? 
And how many more in ſeveral Families, Ages and Coun- 
tries? Hiſtory tells us of three of the Name of Socrates, of 
five Platos, of eight Ariftotles, of ſeven Xenophons, of 
twenty Demetrius, and of twenty Theodores 3 and how 
many more ſhe was not acquainted with, we may imagine. 
Who hinders my Groom from calling himſelf Pompey the 
Great ? But after all, by what Virtue, what Authority, or 
what fecret Conveyances are there, that fixed upon my de- 
ceaſed Groomy or the other Pompey, who had his Head cut 
off in Ægypt, this glorious Renown, and theſe ſo much 
honoured Flouriſhes of the Pen, ſo as to be of any Advan- 
tage to them 


Id cinerem, & manes credis curare ſepultos * ? 
Can we believe the Dead regard ſuch Things >= 


What Senſe have the two Collegues of the greateſt 
Eſteem amongſt Men? Epaminondas of this glorious Verſe, 
that has been ſo many Ages current in his Praiſe; 


Confiliis noſtris laus eft attrita Laconum ; 
One Sparta by my Counſels is o'erthrown. 
Or Africanus of this other? 


A ſole ex oriente, ſupra Maotis Palades 
Nemo eft, qui factis me aquiparare queat.: 


From early Dawn, unto the ſetting Sun, 
No none can match the Deeds that I have done. 
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Survivors indeed tickle themſelves with theſe Praiſes, and 
by them incited to Jealouſy or Deſire, inconſiderately, and 
according to their own Fancy, attribute to the Dead thoſe 
Virtues themſelves pretend to moſt : God knows how 
- vainly iz themſelves, that they ſhall one Day in in 

Turn be capable of the ſame Characters: However, 


— — A hec 2 
| Romanus, Grajuſque & Barbarus, Iuduperator 
Erexit ; cauſas diſcriminis, atque laboris 
Inde habuit, tanto major fame fitis e, quam 
Virtutis T. mY 


Greek, Roman, and Barbarian Chiefs to theſe, 
Devote their Valour and Contrivances, 
And to the Greedineſs of Glory woe 
The Dangers and Fatigues they undergo ; 
So much more potent is the Thirſt of Fame 
Tom that of Virtue. 
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H conquered; but was not wiſe 
To make the beſt Uſe of his Victories. 


Such as would improve this Argument, and condemn the 
Overſight of our Leaders, in not puſhing home the Vic: 
tory at Moncontour; or accuſe the King of Spain of not 
knowing how to make his beſt Uſe of the Advantage he 
had againſt us at St. Quintin, may conclude theſe Overſights 
to proceed from a Soul already drunk with Succeſs, or from 
a Courage, which being full, and oyer-gorged with this Be- 
ginning of good Fortune, had loft the Appetite of adding 
to it, having already enough todo to digeſt what it had taken 
in: He has his Arms full, and can embrace no more : Un- 
worthy of the Benefit conferred upon him, and the Advan- 
tage ſhe had put into his Hands: For what Utility does he 
reap from it, if, notwithſtanding, he gives his Enemy Re- 
| ſpite to rally, recover his Aſtoniſhment, and to make head 
againſt him? What Hope is there, that he will dare at an- 
other Time toattack an Enemy re-united and re-compoſed, 
and armed a-new with Spite and Revenge, who did notdare 
to purſue him when routed, and unmanned by Fear ? 


Dum fortuna calet, dum conficit omnia terror *, 


Whilſt Fortune's in the Heat, and Terror does, 
More than their ſharpeſt Swords, ſubdue their Foes. 


But withal, what better Opportunity can he expect, than 
that he has loſt : Tis not here, as in Fencing, where the 
moſt Hits gain the Prize: For ſo long as the Enemy is on 
Foot, the Game is new to begin, and that is not to be called 
a Victory, that puts an End to the War. In the Encoun- 
ter where Ceſar had the worſe, near to the City of Oricum, 
he reproached Pompey's Soldiers, that he had been loſt, had 
their General known how to overcome; and afterwards 
beat him in his Turn. But Why may not a Man alſo argue 

on the contrary, that it is the Effect of a precipitous and 
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inſatiate Spirit, not to know how to bind and reſtrain it's 
Ardour: That it is to abuſe the Favours of God, to exceed 
the Meaſure he has preſcribed them : And that again, to 
throw a Man's ſelf into Danger, after a Victory obtained, 
is again to expoſe himſelf to the Mercy of Fortune: And 
that it is one of the greateſt Diſcretions in the Rule of War, 
not to drive an Enemy to Deſpair. Sylla and Marius, in 
the Aſſociate War, having defeated the Marſians; ſeeing 
yet a Body of Reſerve, that, prompted by Deſpair, was 
coming on like enraged Brutes to charge in upon them, 
thought it not convenient to ſtand their Charge. Had not 
Monſieur De Foix Ardour tranſported him ſo precipitouſly 
to purſue the Remains of the Victory of Ravenna, he had 
not obſcur'd it by his own Death. And yet the recent 
Memory of his Example ſerved to preſerve Monſieur 4 An- 
guien from the ſame Misfortune at the Battle of Seriſolis. 
Tis dangerous to attack a Man you have deprived of all 
Means to eſcape, but by his Arms: For Neceſſity teaches 
violent Reſolutions: Graviſſimi ſunt morſus irritate Neceſſi- 
tatis* ; Enrag d Neceſſity bites deep. a Gps 


Vincitur haud gratis jugulo qui provocat benen +. 
The Foe that meets the Sword ne'er gratis dies. 


This was that made Pharax with-hold the King of La- 
cedæmon, who had won a Battle of the Mantineans, from 
going to charge a thouſand 4rgians, who were eſcaped in 
an entire Body from the Defeat; but rather let them ſteal 
off at Liberty, that he might not encounter Valour whet- 
ted and enraged byMiſchance ; Chdomire,King of Aquitaine, 

after his Victory purſuing Gondemar, King of Burgunay, 
beaten, and making off as faſt as he could for Safety, com- 
pelled him to face about, and make head, wherein his 
Obſtinacy deprived him of the Fruit of his Conqueſt; for 
W / he and coomeerenigy 
In like Manner, if a Man were to chuſe, whether he 
would have his Soldiers Ainguant, and richly accouter'd 
with Damaſk Arms, or armed only for neceſſary Defence; 
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this Argument would ſtep in, in Favour of the firſt (of 
which Opinion was Sertorius, Philopamen, Brutus, Cæſar, 
and others) that it is to a Soldier an Enflaming of Courage, 
and a Spur to Glory, to ſee himſelf brave, and withal an 
Imitation to be more obſtinate in Fight, having his Arms, 
which are in a Manner his Eftate, and whole Inheritance, 
to defend; which is the Reaſon, ſays Aenophon, why thoſe 
of fra carried their Wives, Concubines, with their choiceſt 
Jewels, and greateſt Wealth, along with them to the 
Wars. But then theſe Arguments would be as ready to 
ſtand up for the other Side; that-a General ought rather to 
render his Men careleſs and deſperate, than to increaſe their 
Solicitude of preſerving themſelves : That by this Means 
they will be in a double Fear of hazarding their Perſons ; 
as it will be a double Temptation to the Enemy to fight 
with greater Reſolution, where ſo great Booty and ſo rich 
Spoils are to be obtained : And this very Thing has been 
obſerved in former Times, notably to encourage the Romans 
againſt the Samnites. Antiochus ſhewing Hannibal the Army 
he had raiſed, wonderfully ſplendid, and rich in all Sorts of 
Equipage, aſked him, If the Romans would be ſatisfied 
with that Army ? Satisfied ! replied the other, yes, doubt- 
leſs, were their Avarice never ſo great. Lycurgus not only 
forbad his Soldiers all Manner of Bravery in their Equipage, 
but moreover to ſtrip their conquer'd Enemies, becauſe he 
would (as he ſaid) that Poverty and Frugality ſhould ſhine 
with the reſt of the Battle. | 
At Sieges and elſewhere, where Occaſion draws us near 
to the Enemy, we willingly ſuffer our Men to brave, rate, 
and affront the Enemy with all Sorts of injurious Lan- 
guage ; and not without ſome Colour of Reaſon : For it is 
of no little Conſequence to take from them all Hopes of 
Mercy and Compoſition, in repreſenting to. them, that 
there is no fair Quarter to be expected from an Enemy they 
have incenſed to that Degree, nor other Remedy remaining, 
but in the Victory. And yet Vitellius found himſelf de- 
ceived in his Way of Proceeding; for having to do with 
Ortho, weaker in the Valour of his Soldiers, long unaccu- 
ſtom'd to War, and effeminated with the Delights of the 
City; he ſo nettled them at laſt with injurious Language, 
reproaching them with Cowardice, and the Regret of the 
| Miſtreſſes, 
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Miſtreſſes, and Entertainments they had left behind at 
Nome, that by this Means he inſpired them with ſuch Reſo- 
lution, as no Exhortation would have had the Power to 
have done; and himſelf made them fall upon him, with 
whom their own Captains before could by no Means pre- 
vail. And, indeed, when they are Injuries that touch to 
the Quick, it may very well fall out, that he who went but 
ill-favouredly to work in the Behalf of his Prince, will fall 
toꝰt with another Sort of Mettle when the Quarrel is his own. 
To confider of how great Importance is the Preſervation 
of the General of an Army, and that the univerſal Aim 
of an Enemy is levelled directly at the Head, upon which 
all the others depend; the Advice ſeems to admit of no 
Diſpute, which we know has been taken by ſo many great 
Captains, of changing their Habit, and diſguiſing their 
Perſons, upon the Point of going to engage. Nevertheleſs 
the Inconvenience a Man, by ſo doing, runs into, is not 
leſs than that he thinks to avoid: For the Captain by this 
Meatis being concealed from the Knowledge of his own 
Men; the Courage they ſhould derive from his Preſence 
and Example, happens by degrees to cool and to decay; 
and not ſeeing the wonted “ Marks and 
* 2; at the Bat- Enfigns of their Leader, they preſently 
tle of Ivry, in the conclude him either dead, or that, de- 
Perſon of Henry ſpairing of the Buſineſs, he is gone to 
the Great. ſhift for himſelf ; and Experience ſhews 
us that both ' theſe Ways have been 
both ſucceſsful, and otherwiſe. What befel Pyrrbus in the 
Battle he fought againſt the Conſul Zewinus in Nrafy, will 
ſerve us to both Purpoſes: For though by ſhrouding his 
Perſon under the Arms of Demogacles, and making him 
wear his own, he undoubtedly preſerved his own Life, 
yet by that very Means he was withal very near running 
into the other Miſchief of loſing the Battle. Alexander, 
Cæſar, and Lucullus, loved to make themſelves known in 
a Battle, by rich Furniture, and Arms of a particular 
Luſtre and Colour: Axis, Ageſilaus, and that great Gilippus, 
on the contrary, uſed to fight obſeurely armed, and with- 

out any imperial Attendance or Diſtinction. | 
Amongſt other Over-fights Pompey is charged withal at 
the Battle of Phar/aha, he is condemned for "_—_— his 
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clear from the Troubles and Inconveniencies of the War, to 
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Army ſtand ſtill to receive the Enemies Charge; by Reaſon 


that (I ſhall here ſteal Plutarch's own Words, that are better 


than mine) he, by ſo doing, deprived himſelf of the vio- 
lent Impreſſion the Motion of running adds to the firſt 


Shock of Arms, and hindred the Juſtle of the Combatants 
(who were wont to give great Impetuoſity and Fury to the 
firſt Encounter; eſpecially when they came to ruſn in with 


their utmoſt Vigour, their Courages increaſing by the 
Shouts and the Career) thereby rendering his Soldiers Ani- 
moſity and Ardour, as a Man may ſay, more reſerved and 
cold. This is what Platarch ſays: But if Cæſar had come 
by the worſe, why might it not as well have been urged 
by another, That, on the contrary, the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
ſteady Poſture of Fighting, is that wherein a Man ſtands 
planted firm without Motion; and that they, who make a 
Halt upon their March, cloſing up, and reſerving their 


Force within themſelves for the Puſh of the Buſineſs, have 


a great Advantage againſt thoſe who are diſordered, and 
who have already ſpent half their Breath in running on pre- 
cipitouſly to the Charge: Beſides, that an Army being a 
Body made up of ſo many individual Members, it is im- 
poſſible for it to move in this Fury with ſo exact a Motion 
as not to break the Order of Battle, and that the beſt of the 
Foot are engaged before their Fellows can come in to relieve 
them. In that unnatural Battle betwixt the two Perſfan 
Brothers, the Lacedæmonian Clearchus, who commanded 
the Greeks of Cyrus's Party, led them on ſoftly, and with- 
out Precipitation, to the Charge ; but coming within fifty 
Paces, hurry'd them on full Speed, hoping in ſo ſhort a 
Career, both to look totheir Order, to huſband their Breath, 
and, at the ſame Time, to give an Advantage of Violence 
and Impreſſion both to their Perſons and their miſſive Arms: 
Others have regulated this Queſtion in charging thus; if 
your Enemy come running upon you, ſtand firm to receive 
him; if he ſtand to receive you, run full drive upon him. 

In the Expedition of the Emperor Charles the Fifth into 
Provence, King Francis was put to chuſe either to go meet 
him in Tah, or to expect him in his own Dominions 3 
wherein, though he very well confidered of how great Ad- 
vantage it was to preſerve his own Territories entire, and 


the 
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the End, that being unexhauſted of her Stores, it might 
continually ſupply Men and Money at Need, that the Ne- 
ceſſity of War requires at every Turn to ſpoil, and lay 
waſte the Country before them, which cannot very well 
be done upon one's o-] n; to which may be added, that 
the Country People do not ſo eaſily digeſt ſuch a Havock by 
thoſe of their own Party, as from an Enemy, ſo that Sedi- 
tions and Commotions might by ſuch Means be kindled a- 
mongſt us; that the Licence of Pillage and Plunder (which 
are not to be tolerated at home) is a great Eaſe and Refreſh- 
ment againft the Fatigues and Sufferings of War; and that 
he who has no other Proſpect of Gain than his bare Pay, will 
hardly be kept from running Home, being but two Steps 
from his Wife and his own Houſe ; that he who lays the 
Cloth, is ever at the Charge of the Feaſt : That there is 
more Alacrity in Aſſaulting than Defending ; and that the 


Loſs of a Battle in our own Bowels gives ſo violent a Shock, 


as to endanger the disjointing of the whole Body, there be- 
ing no Paſſion ſo contagious as that of Fear, that is ſo eaſily 
believed, or that ſo ſuddenly diffuſes it's Poiſon ; and that 
the Cities that ſhould hear the Rattle of this Tempeſt, that 
ſhould take in their Captains and Soldiers, yet trembling and 
out of Breath, would be in Danger, in this Heat and 


Hurry, to precipitate themſelves upon ſome untoward Re- 


ſolution : Notwithſtanding all this, ſo it was, that he choſe 


to recal the Forces he had beyond the Mountains, and to 


ſuffer the Enemy to come to him. For he might, on the 
other Side, imagine, that being at Home, and amongſt his 
Friends, he could not fail of Plenty of all Manner of 
Conveniencies ; the Rivers and Paſſes he had at his Devo- 


tion, would bring him in both Proviſions and Money in all 


Security, and without the Trouble of Convoy ; that he 
ſhould find his Subjects by ſo much the more affectionate 
to him, by how much their Danger was more near and 
2 ; that having ſo many Cities and Stops to ſecure 

im, it would be in his Power to give the Law of 
Battle at his own Opportunity and beſt Advantage; and if 
it pleaſed him to delay the Time, that, under Covert, and 
at his own Eaſe, he might ſee his Enemy founder, and de- 

feat himſelf with the Difficulties he was certain to encoun- 


ter, being engaged in an Enemy's Country, where before, 
| 2 ; behind, 
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behind, and on every Side, War would be upon him; no 
Means to refreſh himſelf, or to enlarge his Quarters, ſhould 
Diſeaſes infeſt them, or to lodge his wounded Men in 
Safety: No Money, no Victuals, but all at the Point of the 
Lance; no Leiſure to repoſe and take Breath; no Knowledge 
of the Ways or Country, to ſecure him from Ambuſhes 
and Surprizes: And in Caſe of loſing a Battle, no poſſible 
Means of ſaving the Remains. Neither is there Want of 
Example in both theſe Caſes. Scipio thought it much better 
to go and attack his Enemy*s Territories in 4/:c4, than to 
ſtay at home to defend his own, and fight him in LTahy; and 
it ſucceeded well with him: But, on the contrary, Hanni- 
bal, in the ſame War, ruin'd himſelf, by abandoning the 
Conqueſt of a ſtrange Country, to go defend his own. The 
Athenians having left the Enemy in their own Dominions, 
to go over into Sicily, were not favoured by Fortune in their 
Deſign; but Agathocles, King of Syracuſe, found her fa- 

yourable to him, when he went over into 4/r:c4, and left 
the War at home, By which Examples, and divers others, 

we are wont to conclude, and with ſome Reaſon, that 

Events, eſpecially in War, do for the moſt Part depend upon 

Fortune, who will not be govern'd by, nor ſubmit unto 

kuman Prudence, according to the Poet, 


Et male conſultis pretium eft, prudentia fallax, 
Nec fortuna probat cauſas, ſequiturque merentes; _ 
Sed daga per cunctos nulla diſcrimine fertur. 

Scilicet ęſt aliud quod nos cogatque, regatque 

Majus, & in proprias ducat mortalia leges *. 

Prudence deceitful and uncertain is 
I!l Counſels ſometimes hit, where good Ones mils 5 
Nor yet does Fortune the beit Cauſe approve, _ 
But wildly does, without Diſtinction, rove. 
So that ſome greater and more conſtant Cauſe, 


Rules and ſubjects us to more powerful Laws: 


But if Things hit right, it ſhould ſeem that our Counſels 
and Deliberations depend as much upon Fortune, as any 
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Thing elſe we do, and that ſhe engages our very Reaſon 
and Arguments in her Uncertainty and Confuſion. We 
argue raſhly and adventurouſly, fays Timeus in Plato, by 
Reaſon that, as well as ourſelves, our Diſcourſes have 
great Participation with the Temerity of Chance. 
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CHAT 
Of Horſes dreſſed to the Manage, called De- 


ſtriers. 


AM now become a Grammarian; I, who never learned 
| any Language but by rote, and who do not yet know 

Aajective, Conjuntive, or Ablative, think J have read, that 
the Romans had a Sort of Horſes by them called Funalas, or 
 Dextrarios,which were either Led-Horſes, or Horſes laid in 
at ſeveral Stages to be taken freſh upon Occaſion; and thence 
it is, that we call our Horſes of Service, Deftriers: And 
our Romances commonly uſe the Phraſe of Deftrer for Ac- 
compagner, to accompany. They alſo called theſe Horſes 
Deſultorios Equos, which were taught to run full Speed Side 
by Side, without Bridle or Saddle, ſo as that the Roman 
Gentlemen armed at all Pieces, would ſhift and throw them- 
ſelves from the one to the other. The Numidian Men at 
Arms had always a Led-Horſe in one Hand, beſides that 
they rode upon, to change in the Heat of Battle: Puibus, 
Deſultorum in modum, binos trahentibus equos, inter acerrimam 
ebe pugnam in recentam equum ex feſſo armatis, tranſultare, 

mos erat. Tanta welecitas ipfis, tamque docile equorum genus. 
Whoſe Cuſtom it wvas, leading aleng two Horſes, after the 
Manner of the Deſultorum, armed as they were, in the 
Heat of Fight, to wault from a tired Horſe to a freſh one; 
* fo ative were the Men, and the Horſes ſo docile. There 
are many Horſes trained up to help their Riders, ſo as to 
run upon any one that appears with a drawn Sword, to fall 


— 
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both with Mouth and Heels upon any that front or oppoſe 
them: But it oft falls out, that they do more Harm to their 
Friends than their Enemies, conſidering that you cannot 
looſe them from their Hold, to reduce them again into Or- 
der, when they are once engaged and grappled; by which 
Means you remain at the Mercy of their ſenſeleſs Quarrel. 
It happened very ill to Artibius, General of the Perfian 
Army, fighting Man to Man with Ongſilus, King of Sa- 
lamis, to be mounted upon a Horſe taught after this Man- 
ner, it being the Occaſion of his Death; the Squire of 
Onęſilus cleaving him down with a Scythe betwixt the 
Shoulders, as the Horſe was reared up upon his Maſter. 
And what the Lalians report, That in the Battle of Fornoua, 
King Charles Horſe, with Kicks and Plunges, diſengag d 
his Maſter from the Enemy that preſſed upon him, with- 
out which he had been ſlain, ſounds odly, and he ran a 
very great Hazard, and came ſtrangely off, if it be true. 
The Mamalukes made their Boaſt, that they had the moſt 
ready Horſes of any Cavalry in the World; that by Nature 
and Cuſtom they were taught to know and diſtinguiſh the 
Enemy they were to fall foul upon with Mouth and Heels, 
according to a Word or Sign given: As alſo to gather up 

with their Teeth, Darts and Lances ſcattered upon the 
Field, and preſent them to their Riders, as they ſhould 
have Occaſion to uſe them. Tis ſaid both of Cæſar and 
Pompey, that, amongft other excellent Qualities they were 
Maſters of, they were both excellent Horſe-Men, and par- 
ticularly of Cæſar, that in his Youth, being 3 on 
the bare Back, without Saddle or Bridle, he could make 
him run, ſtop, and turn, and perform all. his Airs, with 
his Hands behind him. As Nature deſigned to make of his 
Perſon, and of Alexander, two Miracles of Military Art, 
ſo we may ſay, ſhe had done her utmoſt to arm them after 
an extraordinary Manner: For every one knows, that A. 


Lexander's Horſe, Bucephalus, had a Head inclining to the 


Shape of a Bull, that he would ſuffer himſelf to be mounted 
and governed by none but his Maſter, and that he was ſo 
honoured after his Death, as to have a City erected to his 
Name. Cæſar had alſo another, that had Fore- feet like 
the Hands of a Man, his Hoof being divided in the Form 


of Fingers, and likewiſe was not to be ridden by any but 
Aa 2 a Cz/ar 
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Cæſar himſelf ; who, after his Death, dedicated his Sta- 
tue to the Goddeſs Venus. I do not willingly alight when 
J am once on Horſe- back; for it is the Place where, whe- 
ther well or fick, I find myſelf moſt at Eaſe. Plato re- 
commends it for Health; and alſo Pliny ſays, it is good for 
the Stomach and the Joints. We read in Aenophon, a Law, 
forbidding any one, who was Maſter of a Horſe, to travel 
on Foot. Trogus and Fuftinus ſay, That the Parthians 
were wont to perform all Offices and Ceremonies, not only 
in War, but alſo all Affairs, whether publick or private, 
make Bargains, confer, entertain, take the Air, and all on 

D ; and that the ug Diſtinction betwixt Free- 
men and Slaves amongſt them, was, that the one rode on 
Horſe- back, and the other went on Foot: An Inſtitution of 
which King Cyrus was the Founder. There are ſeveral Exam- 
ples in the Roman Hiſtory (and Suetonius more particularly 
obſerves it in Cæſar) of Captains, who, in preſſing Occa- 
fions, commanded their Cavalry to alight, both by that 
Means to take from them all Hopes of Flight, as alſo for the 
Advantage they hoped for in this Sort of Flight. Quo haud 
dubie ſuperat Romanus: I herein the Romans did, queſtion- 
leſs, excel: So ſays Lizy*; however, the firſt Thing 
they did to prevent the Mutinies and Inſurrections of Na- 
tions of late Conqueſt, was to take from them their Arms 
and Horſes : And therefore it is that we ſo often meet in 
Cæſar; Arma proferri, jumenta produci, obfides dari jubet + : 
He commanded the Arms to be produced, the Horſes brought 
out, and Hoſiages to be given. The Grand Seignior, to 
this Day, ſuffers not a Chriſtian or a Feau to keep a Horſe 
of his own throughout his Empire. Our Anceſtors, at the 
Time they had War with the Engliſb, in all their greateſt 

Engagements and pitch'd Battles, fought for the moſt Part 
on Foot, that they might have nothing but their own 
Force, Courage, and Conſtancy to truſt to, in a Quarrel of 
ſo great Concern as Life and Honour. You ſtake (what- 
ever Chryſantes in Aenophon ſays to the contrary) your Va- 
lour and your Fortune, upon that of your Horſe ; his 
Wound or Death brings your Perſon into the ſame Danger ; 
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his Fear or Fury ſhall make you be reputed raſh or coward- 
ly ; if he have an ill Mouth, or will not anſwer to the Spur, 
your Honour mult anſwer it : And therefore I do not think 
it ſtrange, that thoſe Battles I ſpoke of before were more 
firm and furious than thoſe that are fought on Horſe - back. 


— pariter, paritergue ruebant 
Victores widtique, neque his fuga nota, neque illis x. 


They charg'd together, and did ſo retreat 
The Victors, and the vanquiſhed; nor yet 
The Knack of running was unto the one, 
Or to the other of the Parties en * 


Their Battles were much better dif] puted : Now-a-days there 
are nothing but Routs; Primus clamor, atque impetus rem 
decernit : The firſt Shout, or the firſi Charge, puts an End 
10 the Bufine/s : And the Arms we chooſe to make Uſe of in 
ſo great a Hazard, ſhould be as much as poſſible at our 
own Command: Wherefore I ſhould adviſe tochooſe them 
of the ſhorteſt Sort, and ſuch of which we are able to 
ive the beſt Account. A Man may repoſe more Con- 
10 dence in a Sword he holds in his Hand, than in a Bullet 
he diſcharges out of a Piſtol, wherein there muſt be a 
Concurrence of ſeveral Executions, to make it perform it's 
Office, the Powder, the Stone, and the Wheel, if any of 
which fail, it at leaſt endangers your Fortune: A Man 
ſtrikes much ſurer than the Air directs him. | 


Et quo e welint permittere vulnera wentis, 
Enfis habet wires, & gens ſuccunguc virorum eſi 
Bella gerit gladiis f. 


— Far off with Bows 
They ſhoot, and where it liſts the Wind boſtows 
TheirWounds; but Fight of Sword does Strength require, 
All 19 Nations the e ight deſire 1. 
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But of that Weapon I ſhall ſpeak more fully, when I come 
to compare the Arms of the Ancients with thoſe of modern 
Uſe, though by the Way, the Aſtoniſhment of the Ear 
abated, which every one grows familiar with in a little 
Time. I look upon it as a Weapon of very little Execu- 
tion, and hope we ſhall one Day lay it aſide. That miſſile 
Weapon which the Lalians formerly made Uſe of both with 
Fire and without, was much more terrible: They called a 
certain Kind of Favelin armed at the Point with an Iron 
three Foot long, that it might pierce through and through 
an armed Man, Phalarica, which they ſometimes in Field- 
ſervice w_ Hand : Sometimes from ſeveral Sorts of 
Engines for the Defence of beleagured Places: The Shaft 
whereof being rolled round with Flax, Wax, Roſin, Oil, 
and other combuſtible Matter, took Fire in it's Flight, 
and lighting upon the Body of a Man, or his Target, took 
away all the Uſe of Arms and Limbs. And yet coming 
to cloſe fight, I ſhould think they ſhould alſo endamage 
the Aſſailant, and that the Camp being as it were planted 
with theſe Flaming Truncheons, ſhould produce a common 
nconvenience to the whole Crowd. ; 


—— Magnum fridens contorta Phalarica venit, 
Fulminis acta modo — | 


——— The Comet like Phalarica does fly, 
With a huge Noiſe like Lightning through the Sky, 


They had moreover other Devices which Cuſtom made 
them perfe&t in (which will ſeem incredible to us who 
have not ſeen them) by which they ſupply'd the Effects of 
our Powder and Shot. They darted their Piles with ſo 
great Violence, as oft- times transfixed two Targets, and two 
armed Men at once, and pinned them together. Neither 
was the Effect of their Slings leſs certain of Execution, or 
of ſhorter Carriage: Saxis globoſis funda, mare apertum in- 
ceſſantes; coronas modici circult nagno ex inter vallb loci af- 
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tocum deſtinaſſent * : Culling round Stones from the Shore 
for their Slings: And with them praftiſing at a great 
Diftance to throw through a Circle of wery ſmall Circum- 
ference, they would not only wound an Enemy in the Head, 
but hit any other Part at Pleaſure. Their Pieces of Battery 
| had not only the Execution, but the Thunder of our Can- 
non alſo: Ad ictus menium cum terribili ſonitu editos, pawor 
& trepidatio cœpit : At the Battery of the Walls, which is 
performed with à dreadful Noiſe, the Defendants began to 
fear and tremble, within. The Gauli, our Kinſmen in Alfa, 
abominated theſe treacherous miſſile Arms, it being their 
-Uſe to fight with greater Bravery Hand to Hand. Non tam 
patentibus plagis moventur, ubi latior, quam altior plaga gi, 
etiam pgloriofius fe pugnare putant ; itdem quum aculeus ſagittee 
aut glandis abdite introrſus tenui vulnere-in ſpeciem urit; tum 
in rabiem & pudorem tam para perire peſtes verſi, proſler- 
aunt corpora humi I: They are not fo much concerned at 
large Wounds; when a Wound is wider than deep, | they 
think they have fought with greater Glory : But when 
they find themſelves tormented within, under the Aſpett 
of a ſlight Wound, with the Point of a Dart, or fame con- 
cealed glandulous Body, then tranſported ewith Fury and 
Shame, to periſh by ſo ſmall and contemptible an Officer 


of Death, they fall to the Ground; an Expreſſion of 


ſomething very like a Muſket-Shot. The ten thouſand 


Greeks in their long and famous Retreat, met with a Na- 


tion who very much galled them with great and ſtrong 
Bows, carrying Arrows ſo long, that taking them up one 
might return them back like a Dart, and with them pierce 
a Buckler, and an armed Man through and through. The 
Engines of Dyoniſius's Invention at Syracuſe, to ſhoot vaſt 
maſſy Darts, and Stones of a prodigious Greatneſs with 
ſo great Impetuoſity, and at ſo great a Diſtance, came very 
near to our modern Inventions. But in this Diſcourſe of 
Horſes and Horſemanſhip, we are not to forget the pleaſant 


Poſture of one Maiſtre Pierre Pol, a Doctor of Divinity, 


upon his Mule, whom Merſirelet reports always to have 
rid aſide through the Streets of Paris like a Woman. He 
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ſays alſo elſewaere, that the Gaſcons had terrible Horſes, 
that would wheel, and make the Pirouette in their full 
Speed, which the French, Piccard, Dutch, and Brabanter: 
look ed upon as a Miracle, having never ſeen the like before; 
which are his very Words. Cæſar ſpeaking of the Swedes, 
in the Charges they make on Horſe- back, ſays he, they 
often throw themſelves off to fight on Foot, having taught 
their Horſes not to ſtir in the mean Time from the 
Place, to which they preſently run again upon Occaſion ; 
and according to their Cuſtom nothing is ſo unmanly and 
ſo baſe as to uſe Saddles or Pads, and they deſpiſe ſuch 
as make Uſe of thoſe Conveniencies: Inſomuch that 
being but a very few in Number, they fear not to attack a 
great many. That which I have formerly wondered at, 
«to. ſee a Horſe inade to perform all his Airs with a Switch 
only, and the _—_ upon his Neck, was common with 
the Maſſthans, Who id their Horſes without Saddle or 
i | MY Roc ek L 5 
Et gens que nudo refidens Maſſilia dor ſo, 
Ora lewi flectit, frænorum neſeia virga, 
Et Numide infræni cingunt. th, 


Maſſilians who on the bare Backs do ride, 

And with a Switch, not knowing Bridle's Guide 
Ihe manag'd Steed, and fierce: Numidians too 

- + That uſe no Rein, begirt us round, | 
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Equi fine frænis deformis ipſe curſus, ridiga cervice, & exten- 
to capite currentium f. The Career of a Horſe without a 
Bridle muſt needs be ungrateful, his Neck being extended 
fi, and bis Noſe thruſt out, King Alphonſo, he who 
firſt inſtituted the Order 4es Chevahers de la Bande, or de 
£ Eftherpe in Spain, amongſt other Rules of the Order gave 
them this, That they ſhould never ride Mule or Mulet, up- 
on Penalty of a Mark of Silver; which I had lately out of 

Guevara's Letters, which whoever gave them the Title of 
golden Epiſtles, had another Kind of Opinion of them 
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than J have, and perhaps ſaw more in them than I do. The 
Courtier ſays, that till his Time-it was a, Diſgrace toa Gen- 
tleman to ride one of thoſe Creatures: But the Mines on 
the contrary, as they are nearer advancd to the Perſon of 
Preflor Fohn, do affect to be mounted upon large Mules, 
for the greater Dignity and Grandeur. Aenopbon tells us, 
that the Afjrianswere fain to keep their Horſes fetter'd in 
the Stable, they were ſo fierce and vicious : And thatit re- 
quired ſo much Time to looſe and harneſs them, that to a- 
void any Diſorder this tedious Preparation might bring up- 


on them, in caſe of Surpriſe, they never ſat down in their 


Camp, till it was firſt well fortified with Ditches and Ram- 
piers. His Cyrus, who was ſo great a Maſter in all manner 
of Horſe Service, kept his Horſes to their Ordinary, and 
never ſuffer'd them to have any Thing to eat till firſt they, 
had earn'd it by the Sweat of ſome kind of Exerciſe. 'The 
Scythians, when in the Field, and in Scarcity of Proviſions, 
us'd to let their Horſes Blood, which they drank and ſuſ- 
tain'd themſelves by that Diet. 


Venit & epato Sarmata | paſtus equa *. 


The Scythian alſo comes without Remorſe, 
Having before quaft up his bleeding Horſe. 


Thoſe of Crotta being befieg'd by Metellus, were in ſo 
great Neceſſity for Drink, that they were fain to quench 
their Thirſt with their Horſes Urine: And to ſhew how 


much better cheap, the Turk; Armies ſupport themſelves 


than our European Forces, tis ſaid, that beſides that the 


Soldiers drink nothing but Water and eat nothing but Rice- 


and Salt Fleſh pulveriz'd (of which every one may eafily 
carry about with him a Month's Proviſion) they know how 
to feed upon the Blood of their Horſes, as well as the Mu/- 
covite and Tartar, and ſalt it for their Uſe. Theſe new diſ- 
cover'd People of the Indies, when the Spaniards firſt land- 
ed amongſt them, had ſo great an Opinion both of the 
Men and Horſes, that they look'd upon the firſt as Gods, 
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and the other Animals ennobled above their Nature. Inſo- 
much that after they were ſubdu'd, coming to ſue for Peace, 
and to bring them Gold and Proviſions, they faild not to 
reſent the ſame to the Horſes, with the ſame kind of 
— to them, which they had made to the other; 
interpreting their Neighing for a Language of Truce and 
Friendſhip. In theſe nearer Indies, to ride upon an Ele- 
phant was the firſt Place of Honour, the ſecond to ride in a 
Coach with four Horſes, the third to ride upon a Camel, 
and the laſt to be carried, or drawn by one Horſe only. 
Some one of our late Writers tells ue, that he has been in a 
Country in thoſe Parts, where they ride upon Oxen with 
Pads, Stirrups, and Bridles, and very much at their Eaſe, 
Quintus Fabius Maximus Rutilianus, in a Battle with the 
Samnites, ſeeing his Cavalry, after three or four Charges, 
had fail'd of breaking into the Enemies main Body, took 
this Courſe to make them unbridle all their Horſes ; ſo that 
having nothing to check their Career, they might through 
Weapons and Men, open the Way for his Foot, who by 
that Means gave them a bloody Defeat. The ſame Com- 
mand was given by Pumiur Fulvius Flaccus againſt the Cel. 
tiberians : 14 cum majore vi equorum facietis, ft effrenatos 
in hofles equos immittatis ; quod ſæpe Roma nos equites cum laude 
feciſſe memoriæ proditum t. Detrafiſque framis bis ultro 
citrague cum magna firage hoflinm, infractis omnibus haſtis, 
tramſcurrerunt You will do your Buſineſs with greater 
| Advantage of your Hoſes Streagth, if you ſhur them ar. 
bridled upon: the Enzmy, as it is recorded the Roman Horſe 
10 their great Glory Baus often done. And , their Bits 
being pullid off * without breaking a Launce, to bawe charg'd 
through and through, with great Slaughter of the Enemy: 
The Duke of Muſcovy was anciently. oblig'd to pay this 
Reverence to the Tartars, that when they ſent any Em- 
baſſy to him, he went out to meet the Embaſſadors on 
Foot, and preſented them with a Mazer, or Goblet of 
Mare's Milk (a Beverage of greateſt Eſteem among them) 
and ſo great, that if in drinking, a Drop fell by Chance 
upon the Horſe's Main, they thought themſelves indiſpen- 
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ſably bound to lick it off with their Tongue: The Army 
that Bajaxet had ſent into Ruſſia, was overwhelm'd with ſo 
dreadful a "Tempeſt of Snow, that to ſhelter, and preſerve 
themſelves from ſtarving, many ript up, and embowell'd 
their Horſes, to creep into their Bellies, and enjoy the Be- 
nefit of that vital Heat. Bajazet, after that furious Battle 
wherein he was overthrown by Tamerlane, was in a hope- 
ful Way of ſecuring his own Perſon by the Fleetneſs of an 
Arabian Mare he * under him, had he not been con- 
ſtrain'd to let her drink her Fill at the Ford of a River in 
his Way, which render'd her ſo heavy and indiſpos'd, that 
he was afterwards eaſily overtaken by thoſe that purſu'd 
him : They ſay indeed that to let a Horſe ſtale takes him 
off his Mettle, but I ſhould rather have thought that drink- 
ing would have refreſf'd her, and reviv'd her Spirits: Cræ- 
jus marching his Army through certain Furzs, near Sardis, 
met with an infinite Number of Serpents, which the Horſes 
devoured with great Appetite, and which Heradotus ſays 
was a Prodigy of ominous Portent to his Affairs. We call 
a Horſe Cheval entier, that has his Main, Ears, and other 
Parts entire, and no other will paſs Mutter. The Lace- 
dæmonians xk. defeated the Athenians in Sicily, return- 
ing triumphant from the Victory into the City of Syratu- 
a, amongſt other Inſolencies, caus'd all the Horſes they 
had taken to be ſhorn,-and led in Triumph. Alexander 
fought with a Nation call'd Dae; a People whoſe Diſ- 
cipline it was to march two and two together, arm'd on 
Horſe-back to the War, and being in Fight one always 
alighted, and ſo they fought one while on Horſe-back and 
another on Foot, one after another by Turns. I do not 
think that for graceful Riding, any Nation in the World 
excels the French; though a good Horſeman, according 
to our Way of ſpeaking, ſeems rather to reſpect the Courage 
of the Man than his Horſemanſhip and Addreſs in riding, 
Of all that ever I ſaw-the moſt knowing in that Art, that 
had the beſt Seat, and the beſt Method in breaking Horſes, 
was Monfieur de Carnevalet, who ſerved our King Henry 
the Second : I have ſeen a Man ride with both his Feet 
upon the Saddle, take off the Saddle, and at his Return 
take it up again, refit, and remount it, riding all the while 
full Speed: Having gallop'd over a Bonnet, make at it 
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very good Shots, backward with his Bow, take up any 
thing from the Ground, ſetting one Foot down, and the 
other in the Stirrup ; with twenty other. Apes-tricks, 
which he got his living by. There has been ſeen, in my 
Time, at Conflantinrple, two Men upon an Horſe, who in 
the Height of his Speed would throw themſelves off, and 
into the Saddle again by Turn, and one who bridled and 
ſaddled his Horſe with nothing but his Teeth. Another 
who betwixt two Horſes, one Foot upon one Saddle, and 
another upon the other, carrying another upon his Shoul- 
ders; would ride full Career, the other ſtanding bolt upright 
upon him, making very good Shots with his Bow. Several 
who would ride full Speed with their Heels upwards, and 
their Hands upon the Saddle betwixt ſeveral Scymiters, 
with the Points upward fix'd in the Harneſs. When I was 
a Boy, the Prince of Sa/mona, riding a rough Horſe at 
Naples to all his Airs, held Reals under his Knees and 
Toes ; as if they had been nail'd there, to ſhew the Firm- 
neſs of his Seat. $270 eee 


POD AC 
Of Ancient Cuſtoms. 


Should willingly pardon our People for admitting no o- 
I ther Pattern, or Rule of Perfection, than their own pecu- 
har Manners, and Cuſtoms: It being a common Vice, not of 
theVulgar only, but almoſt of all Men, to walk in the beat- 
en Road their Anceſtors have trod before them: I am con- 
tent when they ſee Fabricius or Lælius, that they look upon 
their Countenance and Behaviour as barbarous, ſeeing they 
are neither clothed nor faſhion'd according to our Mode. 
But I find: Fault with their Singularity, when it arrives to 
that Degree of Indiſcretion, as to ſuffer themſelves to be 
ſo imposꝰd upon by Authority of the preſent Cuſtom, as 
every Month to alter their Opinion, if Cuſtom ſo require, 
and that they ſhould ſo vary their Judgment in their own 
particular Concern: When they wore the Belly - pieces of 


their 
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their Doublets up as high as their Breaſts, they ſtiffly main- 
tain'd that they were in their proper Place: Some Years 
after they were ſlipt down between their Thighs, and then 
they could laugh at the former Faſhion as uneaſy and in- 
tolerable. The Faſhion now in Uſe makes them abſo- 
lutely condemn the other two, with ſo great Indignation, 
and ſo univerſal Contempt, that a Man would think, there 
was a certain kind of Madneſs crept in amongſt them, that 
infatuates their Underſtandings, to this ſtrange Degree. 


Now ſeeing that our Change of Faſhions is ſo prompt and 


ſudden, that the Inventions of all the Taylors in the World 
cannot furniſh out new Whim-whams encugh to feed our 
Vanity withal ; there will often be a Neceſſity, that the 
deſpiſed ones muſt again come in Vogue, and even thoſe 
immediately after fall into the ſame Contempt ; and thatthe 
ſame * muſt, in the Space of fifteen or twenty 
Vears, take up not only different, but contrary Opinions, 
with an incredible Lightneſs and Inconſtancy: There is 
not any of us ſo cautious and diſcreet, that ſuffers not 
himſelf to be gull'd with this Contradiction, and both 
in external and internal Sight to be inſenſibly blinded. I 
will here muſter up ſome old Cuſtoms, that I have in Me- 
mory, ſome of them the ſame with ours, the other dif- 
ferent, to the End, that bearing in Mind this continual 
Variation of human Things, we may have our Judgments 
clearer, and more firmly ſettled : The thing in uſe amongſt 
us of fighting with Rapier and Cloak, was in Practice a- 
mongſt the Romans allo, Siniſtris ſagos involvant, gladioſque 
diſtringunt . They aurapp d their Chaks upon the Left Arm, 
and handled the Sword. with the Right, ſays Ceſar ; 
And I obſerve an old vicious Cuſtom of our Nation, 
which continues yet amongſt us, which is to ſtop Paſſen- 
gers we meet upon the Road, to compel them to give an 
Account who they are ; and to take it for an Injury, and 
jut Cauſe of Quarrel, if they refuſe to do it: At the Bath, 
which the Ancients made Uſe of every Day before they 
went to Dinner, and as frequently as we waſh our Hands, 
they at firſt only bath'd their Arms and Legs, but afterwards, 


5 


* Cz/ar de bello civili, lib. 1. 
| and 
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and by a Cuſtom that has continued for many Ages in moſt 
Nations of the World, they bath'd ſtark naked in mix'd 
and perfum'd Water: The moſt delicate and affected, per- 
fum'd themſelves all over three or four Times a Day. 
They often caus'd their Hair. to be pincht off; as the Wo- 
men of France have ſome Time ſince, taken up a Cuſtom 
to do their Foreheads. 


Quad pettus, quod crura tibi, quod brachia wellis v. 
How doſt thou twitch thy Breaſt, thy Arms and Thighs, 
Though they had Ointments proper for that Purpoſe. 


Philitro nitet, aut arida latet abdita creta F. 


This in Wild-vine ſhines, or elſe doth calk, 
Her Rank pores up in a dry Cruft of Chalk. 


They delighted to lye ſoft, and pretended it for a great 

Teſtimony of Hardineſs, to lye upon a Matraſs. They did 
eat lying upon Beds, much after the Manner of the Turk 
in this Age. 5 


nde thoro pater Anas fic orfus ab alto F. 


Then thus neas from his Bed of State, 
Begun Trey's woful Story to relate. | 


And *tis ſaid of the younger Cato, that after the Battle of 
Pharſalia, being entered into a melancholick Diſpoſition, 
at the ill Poſture of the publick Affairs he took his Repoſe 
always ſitting, aſſuming a ſtrict and ſevere Courſe of Life. 
It was alſo their Cuſtom to kiſs the Hands of great Per- 
ſons; the more and better to honour and careſs them: 
And meeting with their Equals, they always kiſs'd in Sa- 
lutation, as do the Venetiant. 5 ages | 
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Gratatuſque darem cum dulcibu: o/cula verbis * 
And kindeſt Words I would with Kiſſes mix. 


In petitioning, or ſaluting any Man, they us'd to 
lay chit Hands upon his Knees. — the Philoſopher 
and Brother of Crates, inſtead of laying his Hand upon 
the Knee, laid it upon his private Parts, and being rudely 
repulſs'd by him to whom he made that indecent Compli- 
ment; What, ſaid he, is not that Part your own as well 
as the other? They us'd to eat their Fruits as we do 
after Dinner. They wiped their Arſes (let the Ladies, 
if they pleaſe, mince it ſmaller) with a Spunge ; which 
is the Reaſon that Spongia is a ſmutty Word in Latin; 
which Spunge was alſo faſtened to the End of a Stick, 
as appears by the Story of him, who, as he was led along 
to be thrown to the wild Beaſts in the Sight of the Peo- 
ple, aſking Leave to do his Buſineſs, and having no other 
Ways to diſpatch himſelf, fore'd the Spunge and Stick 
down his own Throat and choaked himielf. They us'd 
to terge after Coition with perfum'd Wool. i 


At tibi nil > EE fed lota mentula lana F. 


_—_— 


They uſed in the Streets of Rome to place certain Veſſels 
and little Tubs for Paſſengers to piſs in. 


Pueri ſape lacum propter, ſe ac dolia curta 
Somno devindi credunt, extollere weftem 9. ; 
Boys dream of piſüng in the Tub and Lake, 
And find themſelves bepiſt when they awake. 


They uſed to collation betwixt Meals, and had in Summer 
Cellars of Snow to cool their Wine ; and ſome there were 


ES n 8 


Ovid de pont. Ib. 4. Eleg. 9. + Mart. lib. 11. Epift. 50. 
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ho made Uſe of Snow in Winter, not thinking their 
ine cool enough at that cold Seaſon of the Vear. The 
Men of Quality had their Cup-bearers and Carvers, and 
their Buffoons to make them Sport: They had their Meat 
ſerved up in Winter upon a Sort of Chafing-Diſhes ; 
which were ſet upon the Table, and had portable Kitchens 
{of which I myſelf have ſeen ſome) wherein all their Ser- 
vice was carried after them. i 


es dann etulerbabete d., 
MN offendimus ambulante Cena *. 


G Thoie Feaſts, by you indeed, are highly priz'd, 
At walking Suppers we are ſcandaliz d. 


In Summer they had a Contrivance to bring freſh and 
clear Rills through their lower Rooms, wherein were great 
Store of living Fiſh, which the Gueſts took out with their 
oven Hands to be dreſs'd; every Man according to his own 
Liking. Fiſh has ever had this Pre-eminence, and keeps it 


ſill, that the great ones all pretend to be Cooks in their Fa- 
vour; and 5% r the Taſte is more delicate than that of 


Fleſh, at leaſt to me. But in all Sorts of Magnificence, 
Debauchery, and voluptuous Inventions of Effeminacy and 


pence, we do, in Truth, all we can to parallel them; 


for our Wills are as corrupt as theirs: But we want Power 
to reach them; and our Force is more able to reach them in 
their vicious, than in their virtuous Qualities; for both 

the one and the other proceed from a Vigour of Soul, which 
was without Compariſon greater in them than in us: 


And Souls by how much the weaker they are, by ſo much 


have they leſs Power to do, very well, or very ill: The 
higheſt Place of Honour amongſt them was the Middle; 
the Name going before, and that following after, either in 


Writing or Speaking, had no Signification oſ Grandeur, as 


1s evident by their Writings; they will ſooner ſay Oppiu, 
and Cz/ar, than Cz/ar and Oppius, and me and thee, than 
thee and me, which is the Reaſon that made me formerly 


—— — . 


af Mart. I. 7. Epig. 47. | 
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take Notice in the Life of Flaminius, in our French Pla 
- tarch, of one Paſſage, where it ſeems as if the Authors 
ſpeaking of the Jealouſy of Honour, betwixt the /Zto/ians 
and Romans, about the winning of a Battle they had with 
their joint Forces obtain'd, made it of ſome Importance, 
that in the Greek Songs they had put the Ætolians before 
the Romans c If there be no Amphibology, or double Deal- 
ing in theWords of the French Tranſlation ; an Inſtance of 
which J preſent you out of Plutarch, though Monfieur de 


Montaigne did not think it worth repeating. 


Here, friendly Paſſenger, we buried he, 

Without Friends, Tears, or Fun'ral Obſequy, 

Full thirty thouſand Men in Batth ſlain 

By the Ætolians, on Theſſalian Plain; 

And Latines, whom Flaminius led on, 

And brought from Italy to Macedon. | 

With his fierce Valour, when faint Philip fled 
With greater Speed to ſave his tim'rous Head, 

Than Hart or Hind, when Dogs upon the Trace, 
Through Woods purſue them with a full Cry Chace. 


The Ladies in their Baths made no Scruple of admitting 
Men amongſt them, and moreover made Uſe of their 
Serving-Men to rub and anoint them: 


Inguina ſuccinctus nigra tibi ſeruus alluta 
Stat, quoties calidis nuda foveris aquis 6. 


* 


0 66 - dt. 


8 
—— 
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— 


_— 


They all powdered themſelves with a certain Powder, to 
moderate their Sweats. The ancient Gauli, ſays Sidonius 
Apollinaris, wore their Hair long before, and the hinder 
Part of the Head cut ſhort, a Faſhion that begins to be 
reviv'd in this vicious and effeminate Age. The Romans 


* 
* 


— 


* Plut, wit, Tit. Duint, Flaminius. & Mart, lib. Epig. 34. 
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uſed to pay the Watermen their Fare at their firſt * 
into the Boat, which we never do till after OS: 


Dum as exigitur, dum mula lgatur, 


_ Tota abit bora. 


Whill the Fare's paying, and the Male i is ty' d, 
A whole Hour's Time, at leaſt, away doth ſlide. 


The Women uſed to lye on that Side the Bed next the Wall; 
And for that Reaſon they call'd Cæſar, Spondam Regis Ni. 
comedis, one of the greateſt Blemiſhes in his Life, and that 
gave Occaſion to b Soldiers to ſing to his Face, 


Gallias ca- ſabegit, Nicomedes Cæſarem . 


Cæſar the Gauls ſubdu'd, *tis true, 
But Nicomedes Cz/ar did ſubdue. 


Ecce Cæ ſar nunc triumphat, qui ſubegit Gallias, 
Nicomedes non triumphat, qui ſubegit C W 1. 


See Car triumphs now for conqu ring Gaul, 
For conqu' ring him, King Names at all 
No Triumph has. 75 


Win took Breath in their Drinking, and daſh'd their 
ine, 


: Qui puer ocius 
Reflinguet ardentis falerni 
Pocula pretereunte Iympha ||? _ 
What pretty Boy's at Leifure to come in, 
And cool the Heat of the Falernian Wine, 
With = clear gliding Stream? * 


Fr. h;b. 1. Sat. c. ＋ 1 in vita 6. "eb 8 «7 
not quoted by Montaigne. ] Hor. lib. 7. Oe, I 1. 1 
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And the roguiſh Looks and Geſtures of our Lacqueys was 
alſo in Uſe amongſt them. | | 


O Jane, a tergo quem nulla ciconia pinſit, 
Nec manus auriculus imitata eft mobilis albas, 
| Nec linguæ quantum ſitiet canis Apula tantum *. 


O Fanus, who both Ways a Spy doſt wear, 

So that no Scoffer, though behind thee, dare 
Make a Stork's-Bill, Aſs-Ears, or far more long, 

Than thirſty panting Curs ſhoot out their Tongue. 


The 4rgian and Reman Ladies always mourn'd in White, 
as ours did formerly here; and ſhould do ſtill, were I to 
govern in this Point. But there are whole Books of this 


Argument. 


A 
Of Democritus and Heraclitus. 


THE Judgment is an Utenſil proper for all Subjects, 

and will have an Oar in every Thing; which is 
the Reaſon, that in theſe Eſſays I take Hold of all Occaſ- 
ons; where, though it happen to be a Subject I do not 
very well underſtand, I try however, ſounding it at a 
Diſtance, and finding it too deep for my Stature, I keep 
me on the firm Shore: And this — that a Man can 
proceed no farther, is one Effect of it's Virtue, even in the 
moſt inconſidering ſort of Men. One while in an idle and 

frivolous Subject, I try to find out Matter whereof to com- 
poſe a Body, and then to prop and ſupport it. Another 
while I employ it in a noble Subject, one that has been toſt 
and tumbled by a thouſand Hands, wherein a Man can 


— —— 
S 
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Penſius, Sat. 1. 
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hardly poſſibly introduce any Thing of his own, the Way 
being ſo beaten on every Side, that he muſt of. Neceſſity 
walk in the Steps of another. In ſuch a Caſe, *tis the Work 
of the Judgment to take the Way that ſeems beſt, and of a 
thouſand Paths, to determine that this or that was the beſt 
choſen. I leave the Choice of my Arguments to Fortune, 
and take what ſhe firſt preſents me with; they are all alike 
to me, I never defign to go through any of them; for I never 
ſee all of any Thing: Neither do they who ſo largely pro- 
miſe to ſhew it to others. Of a hundred Members and Faces 

that every Thing has, I take one, one while to look it over 

only, another while to ripple up the Skin, and ſometimes to 
pinch it to the Bones: I give a Stab, not ſo wide but as deep 
as I can; and am for the moſt Part tempted to take it in 
Hand by ſome abſolute Gracefulneſs I diſcover in it. Did 
I know myſelf leſs, I might, perhaps, venture to handle 
ſomething or other to the Bottom, and to be deceiv'd by my 
own. Inability ; but ſprinkling here one Word, and there 
another, Patterns cut from ſeveral Pieces and ſcatter'd with- 
out Deſign, and without engaging myſelf too far, Iam not 
reſponſible for them, or oblig d to keep cloſe to my Sub- 
je, without varying at my own Liberty and Pleaſure, and 
giving up myſelf to Doubt and Incertainty, and to my own 
governing Method, Ignorance. © All Motions diſcover us. 
The very ſame Soul of Cæſar, that made itſelf ſo conſpicu- 
ous in marſhalling and commanding the Battle of Phar/aha, 
was alſo ſeen as ſolicitous and buſy in the ſofter Affair 
of Love. AMan makes a Judgment of a Horſe, not anly 
by lere r Menage in his Airs, but by his very Walk; 
nay, and by ſeeing him ſtand in the Stable. Amongſt 
the Functions of the Soul, there are ſome of a lower and 
meaner Form, and he that does not ſee her in thoſe in- 
ferior Offices, as well as thoſe of nobler Note, never fully 
diſcover her; and peradventure, ſhe is beſt diſcover'd where 
ſhe moves her own natural Pace. The Winds of Paſſion 
take moft Hold of her in her higheſt Flights ; and the 
rather, by reaſon that ſhe wholly applies herſelf to, and 
exerciſes her whole Virtue upon every particular Subject, 
and never handles more than one Thing at a Time, : 
that not according to it, but according to herſelf. Things 

in reſpect to themſelves, have, peradventure, their Weight, 
Fs | . Meaſures 
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Meaſures and Conditions; but when we once take them 
into us, the Soul forms them as ſhe pleaſes, Death is ter- 


rible to Cicero, coveted by Cato, and indifferent to Socrates. 


Health, Conſcience, Authority, Knowledge, Riches, Beau- 
ty, and their Contraries, do all {trip themſelves at their en- 
tering into us, and receive a new Robe, and of another Fa- 


ſnion, from every diſtinct Soul, and of what Colour, Brown, 


Bright, Green, Dark; and Quality, Sharp, Sweet, Deep, 


| or Superficial, as beſt pleaſes them; for they are not yer 


agreed upon any common Standard of Forms, Rules, or 
Proceedings; every one of them is a Queen in her own Do- 
minions. Let us therefore no more excuſe ourſelves upon 

the external Qualities of Things; it belongs to us to give 
ourſelyes an Account of them. Our Good or IIl has no o- 
ther Dependance but on ourſelves. ” Tis there that our Offer- 


ings and ourVows are due, and not to Fortune: She has no 


Power over our Manners ; on the contrary, they draw and 


make her follow in their Train, and caſt her in their own 


Mould. Why ſhould not I cenſure Alexander, roaring and 
drinking at the prodigious Rate he ſometimes uſed to do ? 
Or, if he plaid at Cheſs, what String-of his Soul was not 
touched by this idle and childiſh Game? I hate and avoid 
it, becauſe it is not Play enough, that it is too grave and 


ſerious a Diverſion, and Iam aſham'd to lay out as much 


Thought and Study upon that, as would ſerve to much bet- 
ter Uſes. He did not more pump his Brains about his glo- 
rious Expedition into the Indies; and another whom I will 
not name, took no more Pains to unravel a Paſſage, upon 
which depends the Safety of all Mankind. To what a De- 
gree then does this ridiculous Diverſion moleſt the Soul, 
when all her Faculties ſhall be ſummon'd together upon this 
trivial Account? And how fair an Opporggnity ihe herein 
gives every one to know, and to make a right Judgment of 
himſelf? I do not more thoroughly ſift myſelf in any other 
Poſture than this. What Paſſion are we exempted from in 
this inſignificant Game? Anger, Spite, Malice, Impati- 
tience, and a vehement Deſire of getting the better in a 
Concern,wherein it were moreexcuſable, to be ambitious of 
being overcome: For to be eminent, and to excel above the 
common Rate in frivolous Things, is nothing graceful in a 
Man of Quality and Honour. What I ſay in this Example, 
B bg © * may 
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may be ſaid in all others. Every Particle, every Employ. 
ment of Man, does exalt or accuſe him, equally with any 
other. Democritus and Heraclitus were two Philoſophers, 
the firſt of whom finding human Condition ridiculous and 
vain, never appear'd abroad but with a jeering and laughing 
Countenance : Whereas Heraclitus commiſerating that Con- 
dition of ours, appear'd always with a ſorrowful Look, and 

Tears in his Eyes. | DE 


— (D(ũ—— — Alter 
Ridebat quoties @ limine moverat unum 
Protuleratgue pedem, flebat contrarius alter *, 


One always, when he o'er his Threſhold ſtept, 
Laugh'd at the World, the other always wept. 


J am clearly for the firſt Humour; not becauſe it is more 
pleaſant to laugh than to weep, but becauſe it is ruder, and 
expreſſes more Contempt than the other; becauſe I think 
wie can never be ſufficiently deſpiſed to our Deſert. Com- 

aſſion and Bewailing ſeem to employ ſome Eſteem of, and 
Value for the Thing bemoan'd: Whereas the Things we 
laugh at, are by that expreſſed to be of no Moment or Re- 
pute. I do not think that we are ſo unhappy as we are 
vain, or have in us ſo much Malice as Folly; we are not ſo 
full of Miſchief as Inanity; nor ſo miſerable as we are vile 
and mean. And therefore —_— who paſt away his 
Time in rolling himſelf in his Tub, and made nothing of 
the t Alexander, eſteeming us no better than Flies, or 
Bladders puft up with Wind, was a ſharper and more pene- 
trating, and conſequently, in my Opinion, a juſter Judge, 
than Timon, ſircam'd the Man- hater; for what a Man 
hates, he lays to Heart: This laſt was an Enemy to all Man- 
kind, did poſitively deſire our Ruin, and avoided our Con- 
verſation as dangerous, proceeding from wicked and de- 
prav'd Natures: The other valu'd us fo little, that we could 
neither trouble nor infect him by our Contagion; and left 
us to herd with one another, not out of Fear, but Contempt 
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of our Society: Concluding us as incapable of doing Good 
as [1]. Of the ſame Strain was Sratilins's Anſwer, when 
Brutus courted him into the Conſpiracy againſt Cæſar: He 
vas ſatisfy'd that the Enterprize was juft ; but he did not think 
' Mankind fo conſiderable, as to deſerve a wiſe Man's Concern : 
According to the Doctrine of Hægęſiat; who ſaid, That a 
viſe Man ought to do nothing but for himſelf, Joraſmuch as he 
only was worthy of it : And to the Saying of Theodorus, That 
it was not reaſonable a wiſe Man fould hazard himſelf for 
his Country, and endanger Wiſdom for a Company of Fooll. 
Oar Condition is as ridiculous as riſible. | 


* 
* 


"CHAP; Lb 
Of . the Vanity of Morde. 


N Rhetorician of Times paſt, ſaid, That to make little 

F Things appear great, was his Profeſhon. This alſo 
a Shoemaker can do; he can make a great Shoe for a little 
Foot: They would in Sparta have ſent ſuch a Fellow to be 
whipp'd, for making Profeſſion of a lying and deceitful Art: 
An King 


And I fancy, that Archidamus, who was King of that Coun- 
try, was a little ſurpriz d at the Anſwer of Thucydides, 
when enquiring of him, which was the better Wreſtler, 
Pericles or he; he reply'd, That it was hard to affirm; for 
when I have thrown him, ſaid he, he always perſuades 

the Spectators that he had no Fall, and carries away the 
Prize. They who paint, pounce and plaiſter up the Ruins 
of Women, filling up their Wrinkles and Deformities, are 
leſs to blame; becauſe it is no great Matter, whether we ſee 
them in their natural Complexions or not. Whereas theſe 
make it their Buſineſs to deceive, not our Sight only but 
our Judgments, and to adulterate and corrupt the very Ef 
ſence of Things. The Nepublicks that have maintain'd 
themſelves in a regular and well-modelVd Government ſuch 
as thoſe of Lacedænos and Crete, had Orators in no very 
great Eſteem. Ariſo did wiſely define Wetorict to be a 
* | | Bb4 Science 
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Science to perſuade the People; Socrates and Plato, an Art to 
flatter and deceive: And thoſe who deny it in the genera] 
- Deſcription, verify it throughout in their Precepts. The 
 Mahometans will not ſuffer their Children to be inſtructed in 
it, as being uſeleſs; and the Athenians perceiving of how 
rnicious Conſequence the Practice of it was, it being in 
their City of univerſal Eſteem, order'd the principal Part, 
which is to move Affections, with their Exordiums and Per- 
orations, to be taken away. *Tis an Engine invented to 
manage and govern a diſorderly and tumultuous Rabble, 
and is never made Uſe of but, like Phyſick to the Sick, in 
the Paroxiſms of a diſcompoſed State. In thoſe States, 
where the Vulgar or the Ignorant, or both together, have 
een all powerful, and able to give Law, as in Athens, 
ones and Rome, and where the-Publick Affairs have been 
in a continual Tempeſt of Com motion, to ſuch Places have 
the Orators always repair d. And, in Truth, we find few 
Perſons in thoſe Republicks, who have puſh'd their For- 
tunes to any great Degree of Eminence, without the Aſſiſt. 
ance of Elocution : Pompey, Cæ ſar, Crafſus, Lucullus, Lentu- 
lu and Matellus, have thence taken their chiefeſt Spring to 
mount to that Degree of Authority, to which they did at 
Jaſt arrive; making it of greater Uſe to them than Arms, 
contrary to the Opinion of better Times. For L. Volum- 
2ius ſpeaking publickly in Favour of the Election of Q. 
Fabius and Pub. Decius, to the Conſular Dignity: Theſe 
are Men, ſaid he, born for War, and great in Execution, 
in the Combat of the Tongue altogether to ſeek; Spirits 
truly conſular. The Subtle, Eloquent and Learned, are 
only good for the City, to make Prætors of, to adminiſter 
Juſtice. Eloquence flourſh'd moſt at Rome, when the pub- 
lick Affairs were in the worſt Condition, and the Repub- 
lick moſt diſquieted with inteſtine Commotions, as a frank 
and untilPd Soil bears the worſt Weeds. By which it ſhould 
ſeem, that a Monarchical Government has leſs Need of 
it than any other: For the Brutality and Facility, natural 
to the common People, which render them ſubje& to be 
turn d and twin'd, and led by the Ears by this charming 
Harmony of Words, without weighing or conſidering the 
Truth and Reality of Things by the Force of Reaſon ; 
This Facility, Lin, no cal found in a ingl Perſon, 
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and it is alſo more eaſy, by good Education and Advice, 
to ſecure him from the Impreſſion of this Poiſon. There 
never was any famous Orator known to come out of Perſia 
or Macedon. © | | | 

I have entered into this Diſcourſe upon the Occaſion of 
an Iialian ] lately received into my Service, who was Clerk 
of the Kitchen to the late Cardinal Carafa till his Death. 
I put this Fellow upon an Account of his Office: Where 
he fell todiſcourſe of this Palate-Science, with ſuch a ſettled 
Countenance, and magiſterial Gravity, as if he had been 
handling ſome profound Point of Divinity. He made a 
learned PitinQion of the ſeveral Sorts of Appetites, of that 
which a Man has before he begins to eat, and of thoſe after 
the ſecond and third Service: The Means fimply to ſatisfy 
the firſt, and then to raiſe and quicken the other two: The 
ordering of the Sauces, firſt in general, and then proceeded 
to the Qualities of the Ingredients, and their Effects: The 
Differences of Sallets, according to their Seaſons, which 
of them ought to be ſeryed up hot, and which cold : The 
Manner of their Garniſhment and Decoration, to render 
them yet more acceptable to the Eye: After which he 

entered upon the Order of the whole Service, full of 
weighty and important Conſiderations, | 


Ve minima ſane diſcrimine refers 


Due gefiu lepores, & quo gallina ſecetur *. 


Nor with leſs Criticiſm did obſerve — 
How we a Hare, and how a Hen ſhould carv 


And all this ſet out with lofty and magnifick Words; the 
very ſame we make Uſe of, when we diſcourſe of the Go- 
vernment of an Empire. Which learned Lecture of my 
Man, brought this of Terence into my Memory. 


Hoc falſum eſt, hoc aduſtum eft, hoc lautum eff parum, 
1llud rectè iterum fic memento, ſe, 
Moneo que poſſum pro mea ſapientia. 
Poſiremo tanquam in ſpeculum, in patinas, Demea, 
unſpicere jubeo, & moneo quid fatto uſus fit . 
_ * 
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This is too falt, this burnt, this is too plain, 
That's well, remetnber to do ſo again. 

Thus do I ſtill adviſe to have Things fit, 
According to the Talent of my Wit. 

And then (my Demea) I command my Cook, 
That into ev'ry Diſh he pry and look, " 
As if it were a Mirror, and go on | 
To order all Things as they Roald be done. 


And yet even the Greets themſelves did very much admire, 
and highly applaud the Order and Diſpoſition that Paulus 
Amilias obſerved in the Feaſt he made for them at hisReturn 
from Macedon: But I do not here ſpeak of Effects, I ſpeak of 
Words only. I do not know whether it may have the ſame 
Operation upon other Men that it has upon me: But when 
F hear our Archite&s thunder out their bombaſt Words of 
Pilafters, Architraves, and Cornices, of the Corinthian and 
Dorick Orders, and ſuch like Stuff, my Imagination is pre- 
ſently poſſeſſed with the Palace of 4po/lidonius in Amadis d 
Gaul; when, after all, I find them but the paultry Pieces 
of my own Kitchen-Door. And to hear Men talk of Me- 
tonymies, Metaphors, and Allegories, and other Grammar 
Words, would not a Man think they ſignify'd ſome rare 
and exotick Form of Speaking? And this other is a Gullery 
of the ſame Stamp, to call the Offices of our Kingdom by 
the lofty Titles of the Romazs, though they have no Simili- 
tude of Function, Authority, or Power. And this alſo, which 
I doubt will one Day turn to the Reproach of our preſent 
polite Age, unworthily and indifferently to confer upon 
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the ordinary Writers of his Time, ſo far is he from ap- 
proaching the ancient Divinity. And we make nothing 
of giving the Sirname of Great, to Princes that have no- 
thing in them above a popular Grandeur. 
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Ttilius Regulus, General of the Roman Army in A. 
| Frick, in the Height of all his Glory and Victories 
over the Carthaginians, writ to the Republick to acquaint 
them, that a certain Peaſant whom he had left in Truſt 
with his whole Eſtate, which was in all but ſeven Acres 
of Land, was run away with all his Inſtruments of Huſ- 
bandry, entreating therefore, that they would pleaſe to 
call him Home, that he might take Order in his own Af- 
fairs, leſt his Wife and Children ſhould ſuffer by this Diſ- 
aſter : Whereupon the Senate appointed another to manage 
his Buſineſs, cauſed his Loſſes to be made good, and ordered 
his Family to be maintained at the publick Expence. The 
elder Cato returning Conſul from Spain, fold his War- 
Horſe, to ſave the Money it would have coſt in bringing 
him back by Sea into /ta/y; and being Governor of Sar- 
dinia, made all his Viſits on Foot, without other Attendants, 
than one Officer of the Republick, to hold up the Train 
of his Gown and carry a Cenſer for Sacrifices ; and, for 
the moſt Part, carried his Mail himſelf, He bragged, 
that he had never worn a Gown that coſt above ten 
Crowns, nor had ever ſent above Ten-pence to the Market 
for one Day's Proviſion ; and that as to his Country Hou- 
ſes, he had not one that was rough caſt on the Out-ſide. 
Scipio Æmilianus, after two Triumphs, and two Conſul- 
ſhips, went an Embaſſy with no more than ſeven Servants 
in his Train. Tis ſaid, that Homer had never more than 
one, Plato three, and Zeno, Founder of the Sect of Szoicks, 
none at all. Tiberius Gracchus was allowed but * | 
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Half-penny a Day, when employed as publick Miniſter 


about the publick Affairs, and being at that time the great- 
eſt Man of . 
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F we would ſometimes beſtow a little Conſideration 
1 upon ourſelves, and employ that Time in examining 
our own Abilities which we ſpend in prying into other 
Men's Actions, and diſcovering Things without us, we 
thould ſoon perceive of how infirm and decaying Materials 
this Fabrick of ours is compoſed. Is it not a ſingular 
Teſtimony of Imperfection, that we cannot eſtabliſh our 
Satisfaction in any one Thing, and that even our own 
Fancy and Deſire ſhould deprive us of the Power to 
chooſe what is moſt proper and uſeful for us? A very 
good Proof of this, is the great Diſpute that has ever been 
amongſt the Philoſophers, of finding out a Man's principal 
and ſovereign Good ; that Diſpute continues yet, and 

will eternally continue, Wen Solution or Agreement. 


— Dam 2560 quod avenus, Fr exuperare widetar, | 
Ws >" pelt aliud cum contigit illud avemus, 
Et uu "_ tenet *, 


The abſabt we covet, beſt doth ſeem, 
Ide. next that comes captivates4 our an 
At the ſame rate. 


| Whatever that i is that falls i into our Knowledge and Poſſeſ- 
fion, we find it ſatisfies not, and {ill pant after Things 
to come, 1 e ee 3 and theſe Wc the PINOT 
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do not ſatiate and glut us; not that, in my Judgment, 
they have not in them wherewith to do it, hut becauſe 
we ſeize them with an unruly and immoderate Haſte, 


Nam cum vidit hic ad viftum que flagitat uſus, 
Et per que poſſent vitam conſilere tutam, 
nia jam firme mortalibus efſe parata: 
Diwitits homines, & honore & laude potentis 
Mauere, atque bona natorum excellere fama, 
Nec minus eſſe domi cuiquam tamen anxia cord, 
Atque animum infeſiis cogi ſervire querelis: 
Intellexit ibi vitium vas facere ipſum, 
Omniaque illius witio corrumpitar intus 


Dux collata foris, & commoda queque wenirent *. 


For when he ſaw all Things that had regard 
To Life's Subſiſtence for Mankind prepar'd, 
That Men in Wealth and Honours did abound, 

Had hopeful Iſſue ſet their Tables round; | 

And yet had Hearts as anxious as before, 

Murmuring amidſt their Happineſs and Store: 

He then perceiv'd the Veſſel was to blame, 

nd pave a Smatch to all that in it came, 
That neither from without him was convey'd, 
To have him happy and contented made. 


Our Appetite is irreſolute and fickle, it can neither keep 
nor enjoy any thing graceful, and as it ſhould : And Man 
concluding it to be the Fault of the Things he is poſſeſſed 
of, fills himſelf with, and feeds himſelf upon the Idea 
of Things he neither knows nor underſtands, to which 
he devotes. his Hopes and his Defires, paying them all 


Reverence and Honour, according to the Saying of Cæſar, 


Communi fit vitio nature, ut invifis latitantibus atque incog- 
nitis rebus magis confidamus, wvehementiuſque exterreamur. 
*Tis the common Vice of Nature, that aue repoſe moſt Confi- 
dence, and receive the greateſi Apprehenfions, from Things 


unſeen, concealed, and unknown. 


— 
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Of vain Subtilties. 


Here are a Sort of little Knacks, and frivolous Subtil- 
ties, from which Men ſometimes expect to derive 


Reputation and Applauſe : As the Poets, who compoſe 


whole Poems, with every Line beginning with the ſame 


Letter: We ſee the Shapes of Eggs, Globes, Wings and 
Hatchets cut out by the ancient Greeks, by the Meaſure - 


of their Verſes, making them longer or ſhorter, to repre- 
ſent ſuch or ſuch a Figure. Much in this Manner did he 
ſpend his Time, who made it his Buſineſs to compute into 
how many ſeveral Orders the Letters of the Alphabet might 
be tranſpoſed, and found out that incredible Number men- 
tion'd in Plutarch. I am mightily pleas'd with the Humour 
of the Gentleman, who, having a Man brought before him, 
that had learn'd to throw a Grain of Millet with ſuch Dex- 
terity as never to miſs the Eye of a Needle; and being after- 


wards deſired to give ſomething for the Reward of ſo rare a 


Performance, he pleaſantly, and in my Opinion ingeniouſly, 
ordered a certain Number of Buſhels of the ſame Grain 
to be delivered to him, that he might not want where- 


withal to exerciſe ſo famous an Art. *Tis a ſtrong Evidence 


of a weak judgment, when Men approve of Things for 
their being rare and new, or yet for the Difficulty ; where 
Virtue and Uſefulneſs are not conjoined to recommend 


them. I come juft now from playing with my own Fa- 
mily, at who could find out the moſt Things, that had 
their principal Force in their two Extremities; as, Sire, 
which is a Title given to the greateſt Perſon in the Na- 


tion, the King, and alſo to the Vulgar, as Pedlars and Me- 


chanicks, but never to any Degree of Men between. The 


Women of great Quality are all called Madam, inferior 
Gentlewomen, Mademoiſelle, and the meaneſt Sort of Wo- 


men, Madam, as the firft. The Canopy of State over 
8 Tables 
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Tables are not permitted, but in the Palaces of Princes 
and Taverns. emocritus ſaid, that Gods and Beaſts had 
a more exact and perfect Senſe than Men, who are of a 
middle Form. The Romans wore the ſame Habit at Fu- 
nerals and Feaſts; and it is moſt certain, that an extreme 
Fear, and an extreme Ardour of Courage, do equally trou- 
ble and lax the Belly. The Nickname of Trembling with 
which they ſirnamed Sancho XII, King of Nawarre, ſuf- 
ficiently informeth, that Valour will cauſe a Tretabling in 
the Limbs, as well as Fear. The Friends of that King, 
or of ſome other Perſon, who upon the like Occaſion was 
wont to be in the ſame Diſorder, tried to compoſe him, 
by repreſenting the Danger leſs, he was going to engage 
himſelf in: You underſtand me ill, ſaid he, for could my 
Fleſh know the Danger my Courage will preſently carry 
it into, it would fink down to the Ground. The Faint- 
neſs that ſurprizes us from Frigidity, or diſlike in the Exer- 
ciſes of Venus, are alſo occaſioned by a too violent Deſire, 
and an immoderate Heat. Extreme Coldneſs, and extreme 
Heat, boil and roaſt. Ariftotle ſays, that Sows of Lead 
will melt, and run. with Cold, in the Extremity of Win- 
ter, as well as with a vehement Heat. Deſire and Satiety 
fill all the Gradations above and below Pleaſure with Grief. 
Brutality and Wiſdom meet in the ſame Center of Senti- 
ment and Reſolution, in the ſuffering of human Acci- 
dents; the Wiſe controul and triumph over III; the others 
know it not: Theſe laſt are, as a Man may ſay, on this 
Side of Accidents, the other are beyond them ; who after 
having well weighed and conſidered their Qualities, mea- 
ſured and judged them what they are, by Virtue of a vigo- 
rous Soul leap out of their Reach. They diſdain and tram- 
ple them under Foot, having a ſolid and well fortified Soul, 
againſt which the Darts of Fortune coming to ſtrike they 
mult of Neceſlity rebound and blunt themſelves, meeting 
with a Body upon which they can fix no Impreſſion; the 
ordinary and middle Conditions of Men are lodged betwixt 
theſe two Extremes, conſiſting of ſuch, who perceive Evils, - 
feel them, and are not able to ſupport them. Infancy. 
and Decrepitude meet in the Imbecillity of the Brain: Ava- 
rice and Profuſion in the ſame Thirſt and Deſire of getting. 
A Man may ſay, with ſome Colour of Truth, that there 
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is an Abecedarian Ignorance that precedes Knowledge, and 
a Do#oral Ignorance that comes after it; an Ignorance 
which Knowledge creates and begets, at the ſame time that 
ſhe diſpatches and deſtroys the firſt. Of mean Underſtand- 
ings, little inquiſitive, and little inſtructed, are made good 
Chriſtians, who by Reverence and Obedience implicitly 
believe, and are conſtant in their Belief. In the moderate 
Underſtandings, and the middle ſort of Capacities, theError 
of Opinions is begot, and they have ſome Colour of Rea- 
ſon on their Side, to impute our walking on in the old bea- 
ten Path to Simplicity, and Brutiſhneſs, I mean in us who 
have not informed ourſelves by Study. The higher and 
nobler Souls, more ſolid and clear fighted, make up another 
ſort of true Believers; who by a long and religious In- 
veſtigation of Truth, have obtained a clearer and more 
penetrating Light into the Scriptures, and have diſcovered 
the Myſterious and Divine Secret of our Ecclefiaſtical 
Polity. And yet we ſee ſome, who, by this middle 
Step are arrived to that ſupreme Degree with marvellous 
Fruit and Confirmation; as to the utmoſt Limit of Chri- 
tian Intelligence, and enjoying their Victory with great 
ſpiritual Conſolation, humble Acknowledgment of the 
Divine Favour, exemplary Reformation of Manners, and 
fingular Modeſty. I do not intend with theſe to rank 
ſome others, who to clear themſelves from all Suſpicion of 
their former Errors, and to ſatisfy us, that they are ſound 
and firm to us, render themſelves extreme indiſcreet and 
unjuſt, in the carrying on our Cauſe, and by that Means 
blemiſh it with infinite Reproaches of Violence and Op- 
preſſion. The ſimple Peaſants are good People, and ſo are 
the Philoſopers : Men of ſtrong and clear Reaſon, and 
whoſe Souls are enrich'd with an ample Inſtruction of pro- 
fitable Sciences. The Mongrels who have diſdained the 
firſt Form of the Ignorance of Letters, and have not been 
able to attain the other, (fitting betwixt two Stools, as 1 
and a great many more of us do,) are dangerous, fooliſh, 
and importunate ; theſe are they that trouble. the World. 
And therefore it is, that I, for my own Part, retreat as 
much as I can towards my firſt and natural Station, from 
whence I ſo vainly attempted to advance. The vulgar and 


purely natural Poeſy, has in it certain Proprieties and 
| Graces, 
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Graces, by which ſhe may come into ſome Compariſon 
with the greateſt Beauty of a Poeſy perſected by Art: As 
is evident in our Gaſcon Villanels and Songs, that are 
brought us from Nations that have no Knowledge of any 
Manner of Science, nor ſo much as the Uſe of Writing. 
The indifferent and middle Sort of Poeſy betwixt theſe 
two, is deſpiſed, of no Value, Honour, or Eſteem. But 
ſeeing that the Ice being once broke, and a Path laid open 
to the Fancy, I have found, as it commonly falls out, that 
what we make Choice of for a rare and difficult SubjeR, 
proves to be nothing ſo, and that after the Invention is 
once warm, it finds out an, infinite Number of parallel 
Examples. I ſhall only add this one; that were theſe 
Eſſays of mine conſiderable enough to deſerve a Cenſure, 
it might then T think fall out, that they would not much 
take with common and vulgar Capacities, nor be very ac- 
ceptable to the fingular and excellent Sort of Men; for the 
firſt would not underſtand them enough, and the laſt too 
much, and ſo they might hover in the middle Region. 


HA 
Of Smells. 


I. has been reported of others, as well as of Alexander 
the Great, that their Sweat exhaled an odoriferous 
Smell, occaſioned by ſome very uncommon and extraordi- 
nary Conſtitution, of which Plutarch and others have 
been inquiſitive into the Cauſe. But the ordinary Conſti- 
tution of human Bodies is quite otherwiſe, and their beſt 
and chĩefeſt Excellency is to be exempt from Smells: Nay, 
the Sweetneſs even of the pureſt Breaths has nothing in it 
of greater Perfection, than to be without any offenſive 
Smell, like thoſe of healthful Children; which made Plu- 
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Muliere tum bene olet, ubi nibil olet . 


That Woman we a ſweet one call, 
Whoſe Body breathes no Scent at all. 


And ſuch as make Uſe of theſe exotick Perfumes, are with 
good Reaſon to be ſuſpected of ſome natural Imperfection, 


Which they endeavour by theſe Odours to conceal, accord- 


ing to that of Mr. Fobnſon, which, without Offence to 
Monſieur de Montaigne, I will here preſume to inſert, it 
being at leaſt as well ſaid, as any of 


Still to be neat, ſtill to be dreſt, 
As you were going to a Feaſt, . 
Still to be powder d, ſtill perfum'd, 
Lady, it is to be preſum'd, 
Though Art's hid Cauſes are not found, 
All is not ſweet, all is not ſound T. 


As may be judged by theſe following, 


Rides ws, Coracine, nil olentes : © 


Malo quam bene olere, nil olere l. 


Becauſe thou, Coracinus, ſtill doſt go 

With Muſk and Ambergreaſe perfumed ſo, 
We under thy Contempt, forſooth, muſt fall ; 
I'd rather than ſmell ſweet, not ſmell at all : 


And elſewhere, 
Poſbume, non bene olet, qui bene ſemper olet J. 


He does not naturally ſmell well, 
Who always of Perfumes does ſmell. 


thoſe he quotes out 
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I am, nevertheleſs, a ſtrange Lover of good Smells, and 
as much abominate the ill Ones, which alſo I reach at a 
greater Diſtance, I think, than other Men: 


Namgue ſagacius unus odorur, 
Polypus, an gravis hirſutis cubet hirtus in alis, 
Quam canis acer ubi lateat ſui F. 


For I can ſmell a putrid Polypus, 

Or the rank Arm-pits of a Red-hair'd Fuſs, 
As ſoon as beſt nos'd Hound the ſtinking Sty, 
Where the wild Boar does in the Foreſt lye. 


Of Smells, the ſimple and natural ſeem to be moſt pleaſing. 
Let the Ladies look to that, for tis chiefly their Concern. 
In the wildeſt Parts of Barbary, the Scythian Women, af- 
ter Bathing, were wont to powder and cruft their Faces, 
and whole Bodies, with a certain odoriferous Drug, grow- 
ing in their own Territories; which being cleanfed off, 
when they came to have Familiarity with Men, they were 
found perfumed and fleek : *Tis not to be believed, how 
ſtrangely all Sorts of Odours cleave to me, and how apt 
my Skin is to imbibe them. He that complains of Na- 
ture, that ſhe has not. furniſhed Mankind with a Vehicle to 
convey Smells to the Noſe, had no Reaſon; for they will 
do it themſelves ; eſpecially to me: My very Muſtachio's 
perform that Office ; for if I ftroke them but with my 
Gloves or Handkerchief, the Smell will remain a whole 
Day: They will reproach me where I have been; the 
cloſe, luſcious, devouring and melting Kiffes of youthful 
Ardour, would, in my wanton Age, have left a Sweetneſs 
upon my Lips for ſeveral Hours after. And yet I have 
ever found myſelf very little ſubje& to Epidemick Diſ- 
eaſes, that are caught either by converſing with the Sick, 
or bred by the Contagion of the Air; I have very well 
eſcaped from thoſe of my Time, of which there has been 
ſeveral virulent Sorts in our Cities and Armies. We read 
of Socrates, that though he never departed from Athens, 
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during the frequent Plagues that infeſted that City, he was 
the only Man that was never infected. Phyſicians might 
(I believe) if they would, extract gre tility from 
Odours than they do; for I have often obſerved, that they 
cauſe an Alteration in me, and work upon my Spirits ac- 
cording to their ſeveral Virtues ; which makes me approve 
of what is ſaid, namely, That the Uſe of Incenſe and Per- 
fumes in Churches, ſo ancient, and ſo univerſally received 
in all Nations and Religions, was intended to chear us, and 
to rouze and purify the Senſes, the hetter to fit us for Con- 
templation. I could have been glad, the better to judge of 
It, to have taſted the Culinary Art of thoſe Cooks, who 
had ſo rare a Way of ſeaſoning exotick Odours with the 
Reliſh of Meats ; as it was particularly obſerved in the Ser- 
vice of the King of Tunis, who, in our Days, landed at 
Naples, to have an Interview with Charles the Emperor, 
where his Diſhes were farced with odoriferous Drugs, to 
that Degree of Expence, that the Cookery of one Peacock 
and two Pheaſants amounted to an hundred Ducats, to dreſs 
them after their Faſhion. And when the Carver came to 
break them up, not only the Dining-Room, but all the 
Apartments of his Palace, and the adjoining Streets were 
filled with an Aromatick Vapour, which did not preſently 
vaniſh, My chiefeſt Care in chuſing my Lodgings, is al- 
ways to avoid a thick and ſtinking Air; and thoſe beau- 
_ tiful Cities of Venice and Paris have very much leſſened 
the Kindneſs I had for them, the one by the offenſive 

Smell of her Marſhes, and the other of her Dirt. 
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Propoſe formleſs and undetermin'd Fancies, like thoſe 
who publiſh ſubtle Queſtions, to be after diſputed upon 


in the Schools, not to eſtabliſh Truth, but to ſeek it: I ſub- 


mit them to the better Judgments of thoſe, whoſe Office it 
is to regulate, not my Writings and Actions only, but 
moreover my very Thoughts and Opinions. Let what I 
here ſet down meet with Correction or Applauſe, it ſhall be 
of equal Welcome and Utility to me, myſelf before-hand 
condemning it for abſurd and impious, if any thing ſhall 
be found through Ignorance or[nadvertency,couched in this 
Rhapſody contrary to the Reſolutions and Preſcriptions of 
the Roman Catholick Church, in which I was born, and in 
which I will die. And yet always ſubmitting to the Au-, 
thority of their Cenſure, who have an abſolute Power over 
me, 1 thus temerariouſly venture at every Thing, as upon 
this preſent Subject. 13 WR 
I'don't know whether I am deceived or not; but ſince by 
a particular Favour of the Divine Bounty, a certain Form 
of Prayer has been preſcribed and dictated to us, Word by 
Word, from the Mouth of God himſelf, I have ever been 
of Opinion, that we ought to have it in more frequent Ule, 
than we yet have, and if I were worthy to adviſe, at fitting 
down to, and riſing from our Tables, at our riſing and go- 
ing to Bed, and in every particular Action, wherein Prayer 
is required, I would have Chriſtians always make Uſe of the 
Lord's Prayer; if not that Prayer alone, yet at leaſt always. 
The Church may lengthen or alter Prayers according to 
the Neceſſity of our Inſtruction, for I know very well, that 
it is always the ſame in Subſtance, and the {ame Thing: 


But yet ſuch a Preference ought to be given to that Prayer, 


that the People ſhould have it continually in their Mouths ; 


for it is molt certain, that all neceflary Petitions are com- 
. prehended 
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prehended in it, and that it is infinitely proper for all Oc. 

- eafions, Tis the only Prayer I uſe in all Places and Condi- 
tions, and what I ſtill repeat inftead of changing; whence 
it alſo happens, that I have no other by Heart but that 
only. It juſt now comes into my Mind, from whence we 
ſhould derive. that Error of having Recourſe to God in all 
our Deſigns and Enterprizes, to call him to our Aſſiſtance in 
all Sorts of Affairs, and in all Places where our Weakneſs 
ſtands in Need of Support, without conſidering whether the 
Occaſion be juſt, or otherwiſe, and to invoke his Name and 
Power, in what Condition ſoever we are, or Action we are 
eng ed in, how vicious ſoever : He is indeed our fole and 
only Protector, and can do all Things for us: But though 
he is pleaſed to honour us with his paternal Care, he is, not- 
withitanding, as juſt as he is good and mighty, and does 
oftener exerciſe his Juftice than his Power, and favours us 
according to that, and not according to our Petitions. Plats 
in his Laws, makes three Sorts of Belief injurious to the 
Gods ; that there is none ; that they concern not them- 
ſelves about human Affairs; and, that they never reject 
or deny any thing to our Vows, Offerings, and Sacrifices. 
The firſt of theſe (Errors according to his Opinion) did ne- 
ver continue rooted in any Man, from his Infancy to his 
old Age; the other two, he confeſſes, Men might be ob- 
ſtinate in. God's Juſtice and his Power are inſeparable, 
and therefore in vain-we invoke his Power in an unjuſt 
Cauſe: We are to have our Souls pure and clean, at that 
Moment at leaſt, wherein we pray to him, and purified 
from all vicious Paſſions, otherwiſe we ourſelves preſent 
him the Rods wherewith to chaſtiſe us. Inſtead of repair- 
ing any thing we have done amiſs, we double the Wick- 
edneſs and 14 Offence, whilſt we offer to him, to whom 
we are to ſue for Pardon, an Affection full of Irreverence 
and Hatred. Which makes me not very apt to applaud 
thoſe whom I obſerve to be ſo frequent on their Knees, if 
the Actions neareſt of Kind to Prayer, do- not give me ſome 
Evidence of Reformation. f 


1 — | Si Nocrurnus adulter | 
Tempora Sanctonico welas adoperta C ucu lib x. 
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With Night-Adulteries, if being foul, 
Thou ſhad'ſt thy guilty Forehead with a Cowl. 


And the Practice of a Man that mixes Devotion with an 
execrable Life, ſeems, in ſome Sort, more to be condemned 
than that of a Man conformable to his own Propenfion, 
and diſſolute throughout: And, for that Reaſon it is, that 
our Church denies Admittance to, and Communion with, 
Men obſtinate and incorrigible in any Kind of Impiety. 
We pray only by Cuſtom, and for faſhion's Sake ; or ra- 
ther we read and pronounce our Prayers aloud, which 1s 
no better than an hypocritical Shew of Devotion: And I 
am ſcandalized to ſee a Man make the Sign of the Croſs 
thrice at the Benedicite, and as often at another's ſaying 
| Grace, (and the more, becauſe it is a Sign I have in great 
Veneration and conſtant Uſe upon ſolemn Occaſions) and 
to dedicate all the other Hours of the Day to Acts of Malice, 
Avarice, and Injuftice ; one Hour to God, the reſt to the 
Devil, as if by Commutation and Conſent. Tis a Won- 
der ta me, Actions ſo various in themſelves, ſucceed one 
another with ſuch an Uniformity of Method, as not to in- 
terfere, nor ſuffer any Alteration, even upon the very Con- 
fines and Paſſes from the one to the other. What a prodi- 
gious Conſcience muſt that be, that can be at Quiet within 
itſelf, whilſt it harbours under the ſame Roof, with ſo agree- 
ing and ſo calm a Society, both the Crime and the judge? 
A Man whoſe whole Meditation 1s continually working 
upon nothing but Impurity, which he knows to be ſo odi- 
ous to Almighty God, what can he {ay when he comes to 
| ſpeak to him? He reforms, but immediately falls into a 
Relapſe. If the Object of the Divine Juſtice, and the . 
Preſence of his Maker, did, as he pretends, ſtrike and chaſ- 
tiſe his Soul, how ſhort ſoever the Repentance might be, the | 
very Fear of i that infinite Majeſty, would ſo often 
preſent itſelf to his Imagination, that he would ſoon ſee 
himſelf Maſter of thoſe Vices that are moſt natural and ha- 
bitual in him. But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe who ſettle 
their whole Courſe of Life upon the Profit and Emolument 
of Sins which they know to be mortal? How many Trades 
and Vocations have we og and countenanced amongſt 
* © 4 us, 
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us, whoſe very Eſſence is vicious? And he that opening him- 
ſelf to me voluntarily told me, That he had all his Life-time 
profeſſed and practiſed a Religion, in his Opinion, damnable 
and contrary to that which he had in his Heart, only to pre- 
ſerve his Credit and the Honour of his Employments, . 
could his Courage ſuffer ſo infamous a Confeſſion? What can 
Men ſay to the Divine Juſtice upon this Subject? Their Re- 
pentance conſiſting in a viſible and manifeſt Reformation 
and Reſtitution, they loſe the Colour of alledging it both to 
God and Man. Are they ſo impudent as to ſue for Remiſ- 
ſion without Satisfaction, and without Penitency or Re- 
morſe ? I look upon theſe as in the ſame Condition with the 
firſt : But the Obſtinacy ig not there ſo eaſy to be overcome. 
This Contrariety and Volubility of Opinion, ſo ſudden and 
violent, as they pretend, is a Kind of Miracle to me. 
They preſent us with the State of an indigeſtible Anxiety 
and Doubtfulneſs of Mind. It ſeemed to me a fantaſtick 
and ridiculous Imagination in thoſe, who, theſe late Years 
paſt, uſed ta reproach every Man whom they knew to be of 
any extraordinary Parts, and, at the ſame Time, made 
Proſeſſion of the Reman Catholick Religion, that it was but 
outwardly; maintaining, moreover, to do him Honour for- 
ſooth, that whatever he might pretend to the contrary, he 
could not but in his Heart be of their reformed Opinion. 
An untoward Diſeaſe, that a Man ſhould be ſo rivetted to 
his own Belief, as to fancy, that no Man can believe other- 
wiſe than as he does; and yet worſe in this, that they 
ſhould entertain ſo vicious an Opinion of ſuch Parts as to 
think, that any Man ſo qualified, ſhould prefer any preſent 
Advantage of Fortune, before the Promiſes of eternal Life, 
and the Means of eternal Salvation, They may believe 
me: Could any thing have tempted my Youth, the Am- 
bition of the Danger and Difficulties in the late Commo- 
tions, had not been the leaſt Motives. 

It is not without very good Reaſon, in my Opinion, that 
the Church interdicts the promiſcuous, indiſcreet, and irre- 
verent Uſe of the Holy and Divine Palm, with which 
the Holy Ghoſt inſpired King David. We ought not to 
mix God in our Actions, but with the higheſt Reverence 
and Caution. That Poeſy is too ſacred to be put to no 
other Uſe than to exerciſe the Lungs, and to delight our 
: | | | Ears. 
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Fars. It ought to come from the Soul, and not from the 
Tongue. It is not fit that a Prentice in his Shop, a mongſt 
his vain and frivolous Thoughts, ſhould be permitted to paſs 
away his Time, and divert himſelf with ſuch ſacred Things. 
Neither is it decent to ſee the Holy Bible, the Rule of our 
Worſhip and Belief, tumbled up and down a Hall, or a 
Kitchen. They were formerly Myſteries, but are now be- 
come Sports and Recreations. Tis a Book too ſerious and 
too venerable to be curſorily or ſlightly turned over. The 
Reading of the Scripture ought to be a temperate and pre- 
meditated Act, and to which Men ſhould always add this 
deyout Preface, Sur ſum Corda, preparing even the Body to 
ſo humble and compoſed a Geſture and Countenanceas ſhall 
evidence their Veneration and Attention. Neither 1s it a 
Book for every one to fiſt, but the Study of ſelect Men ſet 
apart for that Purpoſe, and whom Almighty God has been 
pleaſed to call to that Office and ſacred Function: The 
Wicked and Ignorant blemiſh and deprave it. Tis not a 
Story to tell, but a Hiſtory to fear and adore. Are not they 
then pleaſant Men, who think they have render'd this fit 
for the People's handling, by tranſlating it into the Vul- 
gar Tongue? Does the underſtanding of all therein con- 
tain'd only ſtick at Words? Shall I venture to ſay farther, 
that by coming ſo near to underſtand a little, they are much 
wider of the whole Scope than before. A total Ignorance, 
and wholly depending upon the Expoſition of other quali- 
fy'd Perſons, was more knowing and ſalutary than this vain 
and verbal Knowledge, which has only prov'd the Nurſe of 
Temerity and Preſumption. And I do farther believe, that 
the Liberty every one has taken to diſperſe the ſacred Writ 
into ſo many Idioms, carries with it a great deal more of 
Danger than Utility. The Fews, Mahometans, and almoſt 
all others, have eſpouſed and reverenced the Language 
wherein their Laws and Myſteries were firſt conceiv'd, and 
have expreſly, and not without Colour of Reaſon, forbid 
the Verſion or Alteration of them into any other. Are we 
aflur'd, that in Biſcay and in Brittam, there are competent 
Judges enough of this Affair, to eftabliſh this Tranilation 
into their own Language? Why he univerſal Church has 
not a more difficult and ſolemn judgment to make. One 
of our Greek Hiſtorians does juſtty accule the Age he liv'd 
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in, for that the Secrets of the Cbriſtian Religion were diſper- 
fed into the Hands of every Mechanick, toexpound and ar- 
gue upon according to his own Fancy; and that we ought 
to be much aſham'd, we, who by God's eſpecial Favour 
enjoy the pureſt Myſteries of Piety, to ſuffer them to be pro- 
fan'd by the ignorant Rabble; conſidering, that the Gen- 
tiles expreſly forbad Socrates, Plato, and the other Sages, to 
enquire into, or ſo much as to mention the Things com- 
mitted only to the Prieſts of Deþhes ; ſaying moreover, that 
the Factions of Princes, upon theological Accounts, are not 
arm'd with Zeal, but Fury ; that Zeal ſprings from the di- 
vine Wiſdom and Juſtice, and governs itſelf with Prudence 
and Moderation ; but degenerates into Hatred and Envy, 
producing Tares and Nettles, inftead of Corn and Wine, 
when conducted by human Paſſions. And it was truly ſaid 
of another, who adviſing the Emperor Theodofrus, told him, 
That Diſputes did not ſo much rock the Schiſms of the 
Church aſleep, as it rouz'd and animated Hereſies. That 
therefore all Contentions and logical Diſputations were to 
be avoided, and Men abſolutely to acquieſce in the Pre- 
ſeriptions and Formula's of Faith, <ftabliſh'd by the An- 
cients, And the Emperor Anaronicus, having over-heard 
ſome great Men at high Words in his Palace with Lopog:as, 
about a Point of ours of great Importance, gave them ſo 
{ſevere a Check, as to threaten to cauſe them to be thrown 
into the River if they did not deſiſt. The very Women and 
Children, now-a-days, take upon them to document the 
oldeſt and moſt experienc'd Men about the Eccleſiaſtical 
Laws: Whereas the firſt of thoſe of Plato forbids them to 


egngquire ſo much as into the Civil Laws; which were to 


ſand inſtead of divine Ordinances : And allowing the old 
Men to confer amongſt themſelves, or with the Magiſtrate, 
abqut thoſe Things, he adds, provided it be not in the Pre- 
ſence of young or profane Perſons. A Biſhop has left in 
Writing, that, at the other End of the World, there is an 
He by the Ancients cald Dioſcorides, abundantly fertile in 
all Sorts of Trees and Fruits, and of an exceeding healthful 
Air; the Inhabitants of which are Chriſlians, having 
Churches and Altars only adorn'd with Crucifixes, without 
any other Images; great Obſervers of Faſts and Feaſts ; 
exact Payers of their Tythes to the Prieſt ; and ſo * 
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that none of them are permitted to have to do with more 
than one Woman in his Life: As to the reſt, ſo content 
with their Condition, that, environ'd with the Sea, they 
know nothing of Navigation; and ſo ſimple, that they un- 
derſtand not one Syllable of the Religion they profeſs, and 
wherein they are ſo devout. A Thing incredible to ſuch 
as do not know, that the Pagars, who are ſo zealous Ido- 
laters, know nothing more of their Gods, than their bare 
Names and their Statues. The ancient Beginning of Mena- 
lippus, a Tragedy of Euripides, ran thus; | 


Jupiter, for that Name alone, 
Of what thou art, to me is known. 


I have known alſo, in my Time, ſome Men's Writings 
found Fault with, for being purely human and philoſophi- 
cal, without any Mixture of Divinity ; and yet whoever 
ſhoald, on the contrary ſay, that divine Doctrine, as Queen 
and Regent of the reſt, better, and with greater Decency, 
keeps her State apart : That ſhe ought to be Sovereign 
throughout, not Subſidiary and Saffragan : And that, per- 
adventure, Grammatical, Rhetorical, and Logical Exam- 
ples, may elſewhere be more ſuitably choſen, and alſo the 
Arguments for the Stage and publick Entertainments, than 
from ſo ſacred a Matter: That divine Reaſons are conſi- 
der'd with greater Veneration and Attention, when by 
themſelves, and in their own proper Stile, than when mix'd 
with,and adapted to, human Diſcourſes : That it is a Fault 
much more often obſerv'd, that the Divines write too hu- 
manly, than that the Humaniſts write not theologically e- 
nough: Philoſophy, ſays St. Chry/oftom, has long been ba- 
niſh'd the holy Schools, as an Hand- maid altogether uſeleſs 
and thought unworthy to peep, ſo much as in paſſing by 
the Door, into the Sacrifice of the divine Doctrine: And 
that the human Way of ſpeaking is of a much lower Form, 
and ought not to ſerve herſelf with the Dignity and Ma- 
jeſty of divine Eloquence. I ſay, whoever, on the con- 
trary, ſhould object againſt all this, would not be without 
Reaſon on his Side. Let who will, Ferbis Iudiſciplinatis, 
talk of Fortune, Deſtiny, Accident, good and evil Hap, 


and other ſuch like Phraſes, according to his own 2 ; 
, for 
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I, for my Part, propoſe Fancies merely human, and 
merely my own, and that ſimply, as human Fancies, and 
ſeparately confider'd, not as determin'd by an Arreſt from 
Heaven, or incapable of Doubt or Diſpute. Matter of 
Opinion, not Matter of Faith. Things which I diſcourſe 
of according to my own Capacity, not what I believe ac- 
cording to God; which alſo I do after a Laical, not Cleri- 
cal, and yet always after a very religious Manner. And it 
were as rational to affirm, That an Edict, enjoining all 
People, but ſuch as are public Profeſſors of Divinity, to 
be very reſerv'd in writing of Religion, would carry with 
it a very good Colour of Utility and Juſtice, and me, a- 
mongſt the reſt, to hold my prating. I have been told, 
that even thoſe who are not of our Church, do neverthe- 
leſs, amongſt themſelves, expreſly forbid the Name of God 
to be ugd in common Diſcourſe ; not ſo much as by way 
of Interjection, Exclamation, Aſſertion of a Truth, or 
Compariſon ; and I think them in the right. And upon 
what Occaſion ſoever we call upon God to accompany and 
aſſiſt us, it ought always to be done with the greateſt Re- 
verence and Devotion. There is, as I remember, a Paſſage 


in Aenophon, where he tells us, that we ought ſo much the 


more ſeldom to call upon God, by how much it is hard to 
compoſe our Souls to ſuch a Degree of Calmneſs, Peni- 
tency, and Devotion, as it ought. to be in at ſuch Time, 
otherwiſe our Prayers are not only vain and fruitleſs, but 
vicious in themſelves, Forgive us (we ſay) our Treſpaſſes, as 
we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us. What do we mean 
by this Petition, but that we preſent him a Soul free 
from all Rancour and Revenge ? And yet we make no- 
thing of invoking God's Aſſiſtance in our V ices, and in- 
viting him into our unjuſt Deſigns, | 


Dux niſi ſeductis nequeas committere divis &. 


Which only to the Gods a-part, 
Thou haſt the Impudence to impart. 


The covetous Man prays for the Converſation of his ſuper- 
fluous, and, peradventure, ill-got Riches ; the Ambitious, 


— 
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for Victory, and the Conduct of his Fortune: The Thief 
calls God to his Aſſiſtance, to deliver him from the Dan- 
gers and Difficulties that obſtruct his wicked Deſigns; or 
returns him Thanks for the Facility he has met with in 
robbing a poor Peaſant. At the Door of the Houſe they 
are going to ſtorm, or break into by Force of a Petarre, 
they fall to Prayers for Succeſs, having their Inſtruction 
and Hopes full of Cruelty, Avarice, and Luſt. 


Hoc ipſum quo a Je aurem impellere tentas, 
Dic agedum Staio, pro Fupiter, 6 bone clamet, 
| F upiter, at ſeſe non clamet Fupiter ifſe *. 


The Pray'rs with which thou doſt aſſault Fove's Ear, 
Repeat to. Staius, whom thou ſoon wilt hear. 

But 7 upiter, good Fupiter, exclaim: 5 

But 7 upiter exclaims not. 


Marguarette, Queen of Nawarre, tells of a young Prince 
(whom though ſhe does not name, is eaſily enough, by his 
great Quality, to be known,) who going upon an amo- 
rous Aſſignation to lye with an Advocate's Wife of Paris, 
his Way thither being through a Church, he never paſs'd 
that holy Place, going to or returning from this godly 
Exerciſe, but he always kneel'd down to pray; in what 
he would implore the divine Favour, his Soul being full 
of ſuch virtuous Meditations, I leave others to judge; 
which nevertheleſs, ſhe inſtances for a "Teſtimony of ſin- 
gular Devotion. But it is by this Proof only, that a Man 
may conclude few Men very fit to treat of Theological 
Aﬀairs. A true Prayer, and religious reconciling of our- 
ourſelyes to Almighty God, cannot enter into an impure 
Soul, and at the very Inſtant ſubjected to the very Domi- 
nion of Satan. He who calls God to his Aſſiſtance, whilſt 
in a Habit of Vice, does, as if a Cut-purſe ſhould call a 
Magiſtrate to help him, or like thoſe who introduce the 
Name of God to the Atteſtation of a Lie. | 


— mala Vola ſuſurro 
Concipimus F. 
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In Whiſpers we guilty Prayers do make. 


There are few Men who durſt publiſh to the World the 
Prayers they make to Almighty God. | 


Haud cuivis promptum efi, murmurque humileſque | 
Tollere de Templis, & aperto wivere du,. 9 


Tis not convenient for every one 
To bring the Pray'r he mutters over there, 
Out of the Temple to the publick Ear. 


And this is the Reaſon why the Pyrhbagoreans would have 
them always public, to be heard by every one, to the 
End they might not prefer indecent or unjuſt Petitions, 
as he did, who hearing 


— “e, cum dixit, Apollo, 
Labra movet metuens audiri; pulchra Laverna, 
Da mihi fallere, da juſtum, ſanctumque videri, 
Nottem peccatis & fraudibus objice nubem 1. 


Apallb's Name pronounc'd aloud for fear 

Any his Oraiſon's ſhould over-hear, 

Mutter'd betwixt his Teeth, Laverne great, 
Grant me the Talent to deceive and cheat 

All I ſhall have to do with ev'ry where, 

Yet all the while holy and juſt appear, 

And from the Sight of Men be pleas'd to ſhroud 
My Sins with Night, Frauds with a fable Cloud. 


The God did ſeverely puniſh the wicked Prayers of Oedi- 
pus, in granting them: He had pray'd that his Children 
might amongſt themſelves determine the Sueceſſion to his 
Throne by Arms; and was ſo miſerable, as to fee himſelf 
taken at his Word. We are not to pray, that all Things 
may go as we would have them, but as moſt conducing 
to the Good of the World ; and we arenot m our Prayers 


'* Perſ. Sat. 2. + Hor. I. 1. Epift. 10. 
1 


to 
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to obey our Wills, but Prudence. We ſeem in truth, to 
make uſe of our Prayers, as a kind of Gibberiſh, and 
as thoſe do who employ holy Words about Sorceries and 
magical Operations : And as if I made account, the Bene- 
fit we are to reap from them, depended upon the — 
ture, Sound and Gingle of Words, or upon the com 
of the Countenance. For having the Soul CID 
with Concupiſcence, not touch'd with Repentance, or 
comforted by any late Reconciliation with Almighty God, 

puns to ee him ſuch Words as the Memory ſuggeſts 
to the Tongue, and hope from thenee to retain the Re- 
miſſion of our Sins. There is nothing ſo eaſy, ſo ſweet 
and fo favourable, as the divine Law : She calls and in- 
vites us to her, guilty and abominable as we are ; Extends 
her Arms, and receives us into her Boſom, as foul and 
_ polluted as we at preſent are, and are for the future to be. 
But then in Return, we are to look upon her with a re- 
ſpective, and a graceful Eye, we are to receive this Pardon 
with all imaginable Gratitude and Submiffion, and, far 
that Inſtant at leaſt, wherein we addreſs ourſelves to her, 
to have the Soul ſenſible of the Evils we have committed, 
aad at Defiance with thoſe Paſſions, that ſeduc'd her to 
offend, for neither the Gods, nor good Men (ſays Plats) 
will accept the Preſent of a wicked Man. 


| Immunis aram fi tetigit manus, 
: Non ſumptuoſa blandior hoſtia 
Mallivit averſos Penates, 
Farre pio, & ſalieute mica ®. 


— of a Piece of Bread, 
17 553 pure Hand on the Altar laid, 
Than coftly Hecatombs, will better pleaſe 


Th' offended 8 and dis — Wrath appeaſe. 


* 


: * Her. J. 3. Ode 23. 
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Of Age. 


cannot approve of the Proportion we ſettle upon our- 


ſelves, and the Space we allot to the Duration of Life. 
1 ſee that the wiſe contract it very much, in Compariſon 
of the common Opinion. What (ſaid the younger Cato 
to thoſe who would ſtay his Hand from killin Himself, 
am I now of an Age to be reproach'd, that I go out of + 
the World too ſoon ? And yet he was but eight and forty 
Years old. He thought that to be a mature and compe- 
tent Age, conſidering how few arrive to it, and ſuch as 
ſoothing their Thoughts with I know not what Courſe of 
Nature, promiſe to themſelves ſome Years beyond it, could 
they be privileg'd from the infinite Number of Accidents 
to which they are by natural Subjection expos'd, might 
have ſome Reaſon to do ſo. What an idle Conceit it is, 
to expect to die of a Decay of Strength, which is the lait 
Effects of the extremeſt Age, and to propoſe to ourſelves 
no ſhorter Leaſe of Life than that, conſidering it is a kind 
of Death of all others the moſt rare, and very hardly 
ſeen ? We call that only a natural Death, as if it were 
contrary to Nature, to ſee a Man break his Neck with a 
Fall, be drown'd in Shipwreck, or ſnatch'd away wich a 
Pleuriſy, or the Plague, and, as if our ordinary Condition 
of Life did not expoſe us to theſe Inconveniencies. Let us 
no more flatter ourſelves with theſe fine ſounding Words: 
We ought rather at a Venture, to call that natural, which 
is common and univerſal. To die of old Age, is a Death 
rare, extraordinary and ſingular, and therefore ſo much 
leſs natural than the others: Tis the laſt and extremeſt 
ſort of dying: And the more remote, the leſs to be hop'd 
for. It is indeed the Boundary of Life, beyond which we 
are not to paſs: Which the Law of Nature has pitch'd 


for a Limit, not to be exceeded : But to laſt till then, is 
| _ withal 
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withal a Privilege ſhe is rarely ſeen to give us. Tis a Leaſe 
ſhe only ſigns by particular Favour, and it may be, to one 
only, in the Space of two or three Ages; and then with a 
Paſs to boot, to carry him through all the Traverſes and 
Difficulties, ſhe has ſtrewed in the Way of this long Ca- 
reer. And therefore my Opinion is, that when once forty 
Years old, we ſhould conſider it as an Age to which very 
few arrive: For ſeeing that Men do not uſually proceed ſo 
far, it is a Sign that we are pretty well advanced, and ſince 
we have exceeded the ordinary Bounds, which make the 
juſt Meaſure of Life, we ought not to expect to go much 
farther; having eſcaped ſo many Precipices of Death, 
whereinto we have ſeen ſo many other Men fall, we ſhould 
acknowledge, that fo extraordinary a Fortune, as that 
which has hitherto reſcued us from thoſe imminent Perils, 
and kept us alive beyond the ordinary Term of Living, is 
not likely to continue long. Tis a Fault in our very Laws, to 
maintain this Error, That a Man is not capable of managing 
his own Eſtate *till he be five and twenty Years old, where- 
as he will have much ado to manage his Life ſo long. Au- 
guſtus cut off five Years from the ancient Roman Standard, 
and declared that thirty Years old was ſufficient for a Judge. 
Serwius Tullius ſuperſeded the Knights of above ſeven and 
forty Years of Age, from the Fatigues of War: Auguſtus 
diſmiſſed them at forty-five : Though methinks it ſeems a 
little unlikely, that Men ſhould be ſent to the Fire- ſide 
till five and fifty, or fixty Years of Age. I ſhould be of 
Opinion, that both our Vacancy and Employment ſhould . 
be as far as poſſible extended for the publick Good: But I 
find the Fault on the other Side, that they do not employ 
us early enough. This Emperor was Arbiter of the whole 
World at nineteen, and yet would have a Man to be thirty, 
before he cquld be fit to bear Office in the Commonwealth; 
For my Part I believe our Souls are adult at twenty, 
ſuch as they are ever like to be, and as capable then as ever. 
A Soul that has not by that time given evident Earneſt of 
it's Force and Virtue, will never after come to Proof. Na- 
tural Parts and Excellencies produce, what they have of vi- 
gorous and fine, within that 'Term or never. 
Of all the great human Actions I ever heard, or read 
of, of what Sort ſoever, I have obſerved, both in former 
W D d 1 Ages, 
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ves, and our own, more performed before the Age of 
thirty, than after : And oft-times in the very Lives of 
the ſame Men. May I not confidently inſtance in thoſe of 


Hannibal and his great Competitor Scipio? The better Half 


of their Lives, they lived upon the Glory they had acquired 
in their Vouth; great Men after, tis true, in Compariſon 
of others; but by no Means in Compariſon of themſelves. 
As to my own Particular, I do certainly believe, that ſince 
that Age, both my Underſtanding, and my Conſtitution, 
have rather decay'd, than improv'd, and retir'd, rather 
than advanc'd. *Tis poſſible, that with thoſe who make 


the beſt Uſe of their Time, Knowledge and Experience 


may -grow up and increaſe with their Years ; but the 
Vivacity, Quickneſs and Steadineſs, and other Pieces of 
us, of much greater Importance, and much more eſſenti- 
ally our own, languiſh and decay, | 


Ii jam validis quaſſatum eft viribus æ ui 
Corpus, & obtuſis ceciderunt viribus artus, 
Claudicat ingenium, delirat linguaque menſue 


When once the Body's ſhaken by Time's Rage, 
The Blood and Vigour ebbing into Age, 

'The Judgment then halts upon either Hip, 

The Mind does doat, Tongue into Nonſenſe trip. 


Sometimes the Body firſt ſubmits to Age, ſometimes the 
Soul, and I have ſeen Men enough who had got a Weak- 


neſs in their Brains, before either in their Hams or Sto- | 


mach : And by how much the more, it is a Diſeaſe of no 
great Pain to the infected Party, and of obſcure Symptoms, 

much greater the Danger is. And for this Reaſen it is, 
that I complain of our Laws, not that they keep us too 
long to our Work, but that they fet us to work too late. 
For the Frailty of Life and the many natural and acciden- 
tal Rubs to which it is obnoxious and daily expoſed : Birth, 
though noble, ought not to ſhare ſo large a Vacancy, and 


ſo tedious a Courſe of Education. 
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Friendſbip's rare Example, Ibid. 
Friendſhip perfect, admits no Diviſion, | 212 
Friendſbip diſunites all Obligations, | Ibid. 
Frienadſbips are ſcarce, 214 
Froft hard at the Mouth of the Lale Mzotis, "SET 
Fruits eaten Her Dinner, | 359 
P G | . 
Auls had miſſile Arms in Abemination, 351 
Generals changing their Habit upon the Paint of an 
Engagement, 342 
Generals richly clothed in the Battle, Ibid. 
Generals obſcurely armed in War, Ibid. 
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Gifts interdicted betwixt Man and Wife, Page 211 
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Glory and Curiofity Scourges of the Soul, 9 
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God ought to be called upon but ſeldom, 388. 
Golden Age, Pp 229 
Good and Evil, | | _ 
Good one of a Thouſand, e 264 
Good Men free from all Injuries, 268 
Goods of Fortune deſpiſed, | 4, Car BR 
Goods equally evil to the Unjuft, 318 
Government of Anacharſis, TY 324 
Governor à Place, how he ought to behav himſelf i in the 
Time of a Siege, nk oft 
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Great Men ought to hide their Faults, \ 46,284 * 
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Greek taught by Tricks, 192 
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Head uncovered in the Preſence of God, | 252. 
Heads naked in all Seaſons, _ 1 80 
Heads of the Egyptians Garder than theſe of the Perfians, 251 
Heraclitus' Face, | 4.24 6 
Herodotus's. Maſon, CES IT 39 
Hiftory of Livy, en 169 
Honour and Glory not communicable 310 
Honour of a Victory, W. * 4, 571, bh, 
Horſe. of: Artibius, © + bt 347 
Horſe of King Charles, | 051 IG. 
Horſes of Maſſilians, as tb 352 
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Horſemen fighting, 
Horſes fettered in the Stable, 
Horſes of Scythia, | 
Horſes of Sweden, 
Horſes valued as much as Men, 
Horſes of the Gaſcons, 
Horſes unbridled in a Batth, 
Horſes embowelled to creep into their Bellies, 
Horſes feeding upon Serpents, | 
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Hor ſemanſbip, 
Houſes where all Things lay open, 
Humour contrary, 
Humour's Congregation in Mens Bodies, 
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Imagination occaſions Diſeaſes and Death, 
Imagination occaſions Extaſies, 
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Imagination of Beaſts in the Time of C epulation, 
Immortality refuſed by Chiron, 
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Impotencies of Lovers, | | 
Impurity odious to God, | 
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Inconſtancy of Men, 
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Intention judges of Mens Actiaus, 38 
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Invocation of the Name of God in all our Afions, 382 
"Foy exceſffrve occaſions Death, 20 
Iſcholas's Owerthrow more glorious than a Victory, 236 
Wand diſcovered by the Carthaginians, 226, 227 
Fudgment 45 oper for all Subjects, 363 
Julius Cæſar' Fay of Speaking, 189 
Julius Cæſar's Saying, 2 ie (% FF. 
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Kirowledge muſt be our own, Ibid. 
Knowledge without Fudgment defefives 149 
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Knowledge of the Stars, 1: 4 $94 
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Ladies in the Baths, 361 
Laughing and Crying at the . 75 me, 275 
Laws of Conſcience, from whence derived, 118 
Laws received ought not to be altered, — 
| Laws changed in urging Neceſſity, _—_ 
| Lawyers the fourth State in a Government, 122 
Leagues and Confederation, 213 
Tearning made Lucullus a great Captain, 145 
Learning muft be incorporated into the Soul, 149 
Learning not much required in Women, Ibid. 
Learning deſired for Profit Sake, 150 
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Life in itſelf neither good nor bad, 90 
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Life more precious than Riches, | | 242 
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Lowe's Definition, 208 
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Love ends in Friendſhip, | $12” 
Love reflrained by Theology, 219 
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Man's Yard how animated, | Ibid. 
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Money'd Men covetous, 
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Montai gne” Education, 
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Names of Land and Lordiih, 334, 33 5 

Names and Sirnames ſeverally altered, 336 
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Nature her Image, 171 
Nature's Pre- eminence, 229 
Nature her Courſe, 392 
Neceſſity's Limits, 172 
Neceſſity teaches violent Reſolutions, 340 
Nimbleneſs of two Men at Conſtantinople, 356 
Nobility and Blood, 141 
Novelty begets Ruin, 123 
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Obſervation of Graces and Faſhions, e 168 
Ohinacy, r 
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Oeconomy lies heavy, 306 
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Opinion of Pain, | es 
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9 Metamorphoſis, 194 
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Pain ſuffered with Inpatience, | 1 84 29 
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Pedants deſpiſed, 


Pedant's pleaſant Anfaver, 
Pedantry contemptible, 
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Penitence requires Penance, 
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Perſon below d preferr'd to the Lover, 
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Philoſophers deſpiſed, 
Philoſophy conſiſis in Practice, 
Philoſophy and her Study, 
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Philofophy rules human Actions, 
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Philoſophy Formatrix of Fudgment and Manners, 


Philoſophical Qualities in Youth, 
Phyton's great Courage, 

Pity reputed a Vice among the Stoicks, 
Place not tenable by the Rules of War, 
Place of Honour among ft the Ancients, 
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Plato firnamed Divine, 

Plato's Belief injurious to the Gods, 
Plays acted by Princes, 

Plays of Children, 2 | 
Pleaſures of Matrimony, 3 
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Pliny's Fudement, 
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Poets and Rhimers, 187 
Poets Lyrick, 178 
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Politicks of Lypſius, 8 
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Pompey” Head preſented to Cæſar, 2 Fo 
Fompey' Engagement with Cæſar, 342, 343 
Poor in the Midft of Riches, 303 
Poſe ſion, what it is, e * 
Poverty, ewhat in it to be feared, 293 
Poverty ſought after, 301 
Praiſes of Great Men, 'L = 
Praiſes rejected, 
Prayer dictated to us From the Mouth vc God, how to be "od 
by us, 381 
Prayers in Secret, * 3 391 
Prayers vain, © | 388 
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into an impure Soul, n Ibid. 
Preparation to Death neceſſary, 84 


Preſumption, 9 
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Suffer in Reputation, 
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Reading of Hiſtory, 

Reaſon human, 
Recommendation from whence proceeds, 
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Relicks of St. Hillary, 
Relick of Gervaſe and Protaſius, 
Religion Chriſtian needs not the Authority of Events, 
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Reputation forſaken, 
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Reſolution and Conflancy, 
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Revenge of a King againſt God, 
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Rhetorick a lying and deceitful Art, 
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Riches Contempt, 
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— obnoxious to Changes, 
Romances, 


Abinus's Wife, 


| Sacrifices of buman Bodies, 
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Saddles or Pads, Page 353 
Sallets according to their Seaſons, 369 
Sancho King of Navarre, firnamed Trembling, 375 
Savages, 228 
Savages Policy, 229 
Sauces, 369 
Scanderbeg 3 of Epirus, 12 
Sczevola's Conſtancy, : 297 
Scepter heavy Burthen | 319 
Schools and Cluſſes, | 82 
. Schoot-Maſters, how ought to behave themſeloes i in Teaching 
their Scholars, 8 160, 161 
Science ſoftens the Courage, — 0 5 3 
Science of a marvellous Uſe, 


Science fteril, 
Scipio s Confidence to a Barbarian, 
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| Secret faithfully kept, 
A Self Murtber, 
Senſes judge of Pain, 
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Serwitude voluntary, 
Severity the C 8 
Severity Enemy to Education, 
Severus ſpoke be Extempore, 
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* S&9hrine of St. Stephen, | 
| Silence and Mode fiy, 
Silk out of Faſhion in France, 
Sire, what Title, 
"Sirnames glorious among fi the en, 
Sirname of Great to Princes, 
Slings, 
Smell good and bad, 
Smell ſimple and natural, 
Srows Storms in Armenia, 
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Society of bad Men unfortunate, 
Socrates's Dizmon, 
Socrates” s Anſwer to Cri to, „ e 


Solicitude of Reputation a Glry, Page — 4 
Solitude, what is, 267 
Solitary Life preferred to a voluptuous Way of Living, 242 


Solitude has the beſt Pretence in thoſe that harve employed their 
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Solitude fought , "6a on the Account of Devotion, | W 
Solitude obnoxious to Miſcarriages, 278 
Sorrow called by the Ttalians — | m_— 
Sorrow hurtful to Men, | Ibid. 
Sorrow filences Men, | 17 
Sorrow proceeding from Love cannot be vie. 
Sorrow ſtrikes Men dumb and dead, Ibid. 

Sovereign Good of Man, 3 372 
Soul has not ſettled Limits, | 41 
Saul looking upon Things ſeveral Ways, * #7. 000 
Souls fit fr Solitude and Retirement, | 27 
Soul variable into all Sorts of Forms, 295 
Soul the fol: Cau ſe of her owon happy or alan Condition, 307 
Soul diſcovered in all Motion, 365 
Soul colours Things as ſhe pleaſes, 222 
Soul ought to be pure at Prayer-Time, „ 
Sæuooning, from whence proceeds, | 97 

Spaniſn Boah, | 298 
Speaking fine, 191 
each profitable to the Society, Y 196 
Speech fit for Pleaders, | 48 

Speech fit for Preachers, * Ibid. 
Staick's State, | 15 59 
Stoicks did allow to feed upon Carcaſes, „ „ 
Stories, 282 
Stratagems in War contrary to the eldeft Senate Prafiice, 32 
Study exceſſhc ive hinders the Action of the A 141 
Study and it's Advantages, | I 63 
2 ion real and effetual, + i 322 

ion mollifies the Heart, * - 

hrs ol of Logick Abuſes, | 178 
Suit of Arms under a e Habit, 5 299 
Surprixes in Mar, 34 
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Sweetneſs of Breath, | 377 
Switzer Woman, 296 
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Able-Talk, | . 213 
Tables di Pinguifbed by the Names of the Gueſts, 332 
— Fs how foould be paid, 147 
Temerity in the Underflanding, 200 
| Ference's Comedits, 280 
Terror pan ic hy be 71 
Teflimony of Adrianus Tumebus, 148 
Things preſent don't fatiate Men, | 372, 373 
Thracian King, how diflinguiſbed from his People, 315 
Threatnings of an approaching Death, 234 
Timoleon' Tears, | 263 
Timon Man-hater, | 366 
Tith of Books, | 285 
Travelling very inſirudtive to Youth, 164 
Troubles of this L tif 265 
Trees buried in Winter, 293 
Truth and Reaſon common to all, 162 
Turks make themſebues Scars in Honour of their Aa, 298 
Tutor, 160 
| Fran, 321 
. v 
F Alur of three French Gentlemen, 12 
Valour and it's Bounds, | 6 
Vabur of « a Man confifts in the Heart, 235 
Firtue aims at Pleaſure, 75 
Virtue enabled by Difficulties, _ Ibid. 
Virtues great Benefit, | 76 
Virtue ſeated in a Plain, | 176 
Virtue Enemy to Anxiety and \Sorrow, | Ibid. 
Firtue's Value, „ 
Firtue the Nurfing-Mother of all human ny Ibid. 
VFirtue ſatisfied with herſelf, = "Og 
Virtue, ber proper and peculiar Office, £54 
Virtue embraced with too violent Dyjire becomes wiciows, 218 
Firtue greedy of Danger, | 293 
Virtue of the Loadſlone, | 257 
Fices derive their as 21 ue, e 
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Vicbory obtained by the Lacedzmonians Fhi ing, 57 
Victory chief Aim a General, and of every private Soldier, 31 


Victor puts an End to the War 339 
Victory not allowed to him that 4¹⁴ " for a dead Body, 24 


Victory in what conſis, 235 

Vittories fairly gotten, | | Ibid. 

Virgins forced to their Huſband. Bed, 261 

Uncertainty and Mutability of human . | 72 
Uncertainty of this Lift, 302 

Underflanding Rules and Reigns, | 163 

 Unazerſlandings of ſeveral Sorts, 370 

Urine of a Horſe drank, ' 353 

Uſe of the Underſtanding, 291 
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Ars of Sylla and Marius, *.. . 340 
Wars among fl the Barbarians, 3 
War: prochined by the Telng of Bel, Ibid . 
the Women, 117 


N s Fare, 362 
Way of Speaking of the Athenians, Lacedzmonians and 


Cretians, : 191 
Weapons — uſed in War, 350 
Will our, the Efe&s thereof not always in our Power, 39 
Will irregular and diſobedient, 103 
Will Judges Actions, 287 
Wine cut with Hatchets in Winter Time, 252 
Wine daſhed, 362 
Writings of the Counts of Foix, IR 160 
Wiſe Man's Country, 170 
Wiſe Man may live every where content, 264 
Miſe Men ought to do every Thing for rhem/ctues, 367 
Wiſdom's Acquieſcency, | 21 
Wiſdom and Brutality, | 375 
Wits of feveral Degrees, | 312 

Mool perfumed made Uſe of, 359 
Woman turned into a Man, 
Woman that goes to Bed to a Man muf} put off her Mod A 
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Weman cauſes her Face to be fad. 298 
Waman not very fit to treat of Theological Aha, 389 
4 amen bitten by Lice, | | * 4 ore 
Women incapable of à perfect Love, © 206 
Maomen burned alive 42705 the Corps ts their khan, 288 
Women ſucceeding to Peerages, 2 — 11 
Women maſked and painted, 367- 
Homer and C Be excluded 28 enguiring into the Laws, 
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Words the only Ge of Mer, | : 0 * | Ly 
Words obliging, © 2 * OS 283 
Words finely Jpoken, | | > e 
Words affected, | 337% "$B9O- 
World a * and a Book, 171 
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